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iliiving the carriage, suddenly let 
louse the .reins and foil down, Tiuken 
Li a nearby farmhouse, he rapidly 
rot-mured from his “ oalaleptic " 
stale, 'l-hc incident is well known 
to st-udonls of Flaubert. Siutic's 
diagnosis covers about 120 pages; 
yot even this l-rcalment is charac- 
tci i/ed as “ merely preliminary ", 
Ciustitves momentary “ falling sick- 
new*’ rcprcsent-i “i'opiion nc'vro- 
tique ", No exhaustive conceptual 
determination of this “ option is 
possible ; the levels of “ in lent i fin- 
ality ” arc loo ma-nifokl end inti-n- 
it cl y regressive. Nevertheless, mic- 
eesMivc levels of explanation uro 
foi thcominy. lie t wee- n the darkness 
outside (it -is a vs inter evening in 
Noimundic) and tlw da-rkries« 
"wi rilin’* a tun sc reciprocity pre- 
vaif-s. Ciustave o\pcriciiee-.s Hire job 
ut'diiiviiig the lun »e-c«u i iage as lino 
■’ fuiLL-d labiHii " eiituilimj tlio 
Mill ucu ting totality nl li is bourgeois 
lot li u\ “ Itul the night resi-'ts " and 
offers, a cimnlei'poisc. at once menac- 
ing and litK-rating, to the banal, solar 
fulii it- “conorclirftd " in MaulK'.rt 
pc ir and in li'n succc-'Or -elect, older 
In other Actiillo, i lie- high liyci, Uie 
medical m. m. 'f'liinigli dialed ic.i I ly 
inlcr.iclivv. the oulw.ird and iiltci 11 . 1 .I 
dm knc--. .ii e n.o Hi.- k.- in..- • *' la 
ii nil clu dedans c>t nne inedi.ii Kiri 
|iiltii:itii|iie de la ih\ heat" •• ati lieu 
L|lie lcIIc du dell.'i. c»' 'in oltie tic 
nittrl i.ui - I ue'- to iyliOie< a jt mie 
mil od uc lotv level, a sefu'-d ol itus 
ii;< ylit i ealit 1 e •• ‘it ..nee' .iildr , *d'i***r- 
s-. «i \i-oi.-mi' o« i , 1 1 ii iS;i| if. it. 1 mul y 
.ui-.l niiliei: l li*. .le.-i'i c • •. hxW'-viHT, 

■i pictlMllUo: - muii al i" pillna- 
tii me") lather Ilian a le.dilv Oi>ly 
L|liol-itli)|< will lllir.L'alc S.Klrcii 
a iia lysis: 

H fail! se fjppek-i Que 1c njp-,iari -1e 
I'iiitcnliou k ( leologii|UC a Is fin Q'li 14 
diffinil, chc? un agen* pratique, w 
caraeterise conime tiiinsceiutuncc. c'e.vt 
relrc-hor-i de-soi fondanieiital qui tire 
4.i qualification d’un avc-uir oil il 
s'engio ultra eii lc rcali'iant ; en niEmo 
tcmps.ee rapport est dmanctation. on la 
ronict 1 plus t-ird dt cc renvoi c>! con- 
-slltutif dc riniention: e'est la ptiviium 
du non-ctre a realise: com me lerma 
medic d’unc tcmporalisation orientie. 

But let us not simplify matters. 
Gustave's fall involves the iniricata 
aggregate of bis conscious and sub- 
conscious fraternity. Brother AcliiUe 


whom an epiphany- of pci rental love of the duration of the alleged ren- 
nn/k nrflw HSmAiir "» iirsoels lo- dezvous or of Flaubert senior’* con- 
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oiogy. wui n f 7 c " ™ ““ “ “ k " misfit have been driving, in wticb 
body, and of love The- tvs weeks ca * .. lhe integration of objec- 


of Gustave -Flaubert's psychosomatic 


quest for lost existence will determine the fabric 


[ivc structures ’* would have bee* 
radically different. The ontological 


of his life. Indeed, says Sartre, in S | ructurc D f a f a {| moreover, refe 


this " trans-Freudian ”, Heideggerian 
attempt to grasp the total phenome- 
nology (" phenomenality of a 
human being-^qiie peut>on savoir 


us to the metaphysical category of 
“ negative verticality ”, To fall from 
a driver'^ seal is to attain a supine 
state, a posture of quintessential pas- 
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dead world Thg only exceptions course, is “No". But Sartre goes Jjtte of ^ ' 
will ho or impulses of deS- even further. The whole account apd. per[enoes. 


should begin at the pre-natal stage, 
ft fo regrettable that we know so 
little of Gustave's intra uterine ev 
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larily at his brother’* feel— Gustave 
secures for hinvsdf rival economic 
backing, that long life of invalid ease 
I 44 1’inf restructure inerte tie son 
immuabilild ”) which will make pos- 
sible (he unhurried generation of his 
art. From his driver's seal Gustave 
" falls head-first inlo properly He 
passes through death inlo the lifc-m- 
dcatii of his obsessive vocation. 

The foundations for this cxegeiic 
{light unc again meagre. There is 
soot c doubt about the exact date in 
laouapy of Gustave’s seizure. The 
medical men in the family appear 
to have treated it fairly lightly, re- 
garding it as a manifestation of 
hypertension or as a sort of " false 
epileptic'* attack. There were to be 
further fits, more or Jess severe, dur- 

ing tho next ten years of the novel- [ictcrisiically French, and which 
ista Jife. It was not immediately j MS j,h c vast apparatus of tihec 
after the event, but only in 1852 that 
Flaubert, characteristically embroi- 
dering, spoke of himself as having 
given every semblance of death for 
at feast ten minutes. At the time, he 
wrote to Ernest Chevalier: " J’-.ii 
manqud pdlor dans le.s mains dc ma 
famiHe , . Sartre reverts a dozen 
times tn this sentence ; he finds in il 
evidence for Ffuubert’s experience 
and consciousness of neur-denth. Rut 
will 4t sustain this weight of mean- 
ing ? In fact, tho expression is 
coarsely idiomatic and typical of 
Philibert's private parlance. Today 
one might write “j'ai manqin? cre- 
vor " (via the image of n rifle explo- 
ding in one's hands ihc one word 
was already shading into the other 
in Hie mid-nineteenth century). Hav- 
ing heen bled on his return home, 

that is just what Mauberi would say. _ _ 

The inference of ontological gravity,, u spiral wound within a .spiral, but 
of an *’ a percept ion dc In moil", is key hits of which have fallen into 
highly inflationary. So is (he notion 


of January, 18-14, was ,i thinly-dis- 
guised murder. But have we " dans 
cc premier cxanicn ” (page 1910) 
come anywhere near exhausting the 
meanings of the incident 7 We shall 
be returning to it often, and notably 
with reference to the writing of "St 
Julien ” in (875. *| hat should be 
oil about page 4(100. 

How is one to give any general 
account of these first 2,100 
pages 7 L' Idiot de la fiunille 

is almost illegible physically. 
GalUmurd, who, one conjectures, 
received Ihc great man’s opus In 
mart an wear, have produced a stif- 
ling page, poorly inked and murder- 
ous to the eye. Sartre writes in 
■nasi odontic paragraphs. With a 
regularity which is infuriating, ohur- 

ren- 

pparnrus of tlheoretic 
.solemnity even more suspect, (he 
appearance of a foreign name nr 
idiom signals massacre. Poor Enid 
Slnkie, wretched Gottfried Benn. A 
new movement in art emerges: Y act- 
painting, and so on. These two lum- 
bering tomes breathe the mcfcincholy 
conviction that no one, including 
proof-readers, will ever do more 
than skim them or quarry for mod- 
ish hits (what reviews have appeared 
so far in the general press in France 
pay an all-too-maiiifcst tribute to 
the brevity of human life and ihc 
excellence of the blurb). 

Yet a number of coherent themes 
do unfold or, more exactly, they can 
he pieced together from this for- 
midably opaque mosaic. Perhaps 
" mobile ” isn’t right either (one finds 
oneself writing like Sartre); imagine 


that the twenty- three -year* old frtre 
cadet had already llxed, even uib- 
comoioudy, on a programme of val- 
etudinarian ease. Sartre registers 
this objection hut regards it us ill- 
founded. The parasitic strategy, the 
choice of economically hut tressed 
isolation (.“ un engagement dc sequ- 
estration") was inherent in Flaii- 


thc centre where they form a dense 
1 angle. 

The external armature, as it were, 
Is a .s»cio- psychological investigation 
of the bourgeois family. Though 
there arc occasional and oddly 
superficial forays inlo the actual cir- 
cumstances of provincial bourgeois 
mores and beliefs in the 18.10s and 
1840s, Ha rt re’s -focus is more abstract. 


bort’s condition literally from the What he is after is a typology of 
moment of conception onward. bourgeois life crystallized in the 
Pulling all symbolic strands to- structure— at once objective and 
getfaer, Sartre concludes that Gus- symbolic— of family relations. This 
tnve's fit at Ponl-l'EvCquc wus .si rue lure determines or “over- 
no levs than a sub-conscious enact- determines ” {sur-dS termination is a 
nicnl of parricide. ’’The father has key term) the psychic dispositions of 
slain the son whose death has killed the individual. “To be Gustave 
the father.” • Henceforth every work Flaubert *’ is to be [he younger son 
by Gusfnvc will have the task of of a senior medical officer at Ihe 
“ renewing imaginatively the initial Hfltel-Dicu in Rouen, whose brother 
crisis, i.e.. the Passion of the son Acbille is. in turn, “ determined *’ by 
and the murder of the rather". Like his stains as first-born, and so forth 
authentic suicides. the mimed suicide in a formally unbounded regression 


of social, economic, conventional 
particularity. 

Hus exhaustive mapping could 
apply to any child engendered under 
comparable biosoeiologicaf condi- 
tions. This, in large measure, is 
Sartre’s point. The ** fact of Flau- 
bert " is methodologically contin- 
gent, almost distorting. Yet, simul- 
taneously, the aim of gnosis which 
Sartre has set himself—" que peut-on 
savoir d’un homme ? "—calls for 
unnlytic .specificity. At the last the 
donates must add up to produce, to 
localize dincritically, one Gustave 
Flaubert. What necessarily emerges 
from reconstructive intellection, says 
Sartre, is (he insight 11 that a man is 
never an individual ”, but rather 
44 un universal singular : totaHsd et, 
par Ik mficue, universality par son 
dpoque, il la retotalise en se repro- 
duisant en clle coninie singularity 
This is a very important idea, as is 
the correlative notion that the study 
of a man’s life demands a simultane- 
ous study of ,v singular ” and 44 uni- 
versal". As Sartre himself acknow- 
ledges. it is not certain whether the 
methodological and substantive 
means for so total a "science of 
man " or, more properly, H science 
of a nvan ** exist. 

The realities of Flaubert's birth 
and infancy make for “passive acti- 
vity". The great ennui, which 
underlies so much of the genius and 
barbaric potential of the nineteenth 
century, is the natural context of 
Gustave’s nascent perceptions. As 
there has been no 44 valorisation ” 
of the self (Sartre is being thoroughly 
Eriksonian at [his point), Gustave 
stands in a relation of dubiety or 
estrangement towards his own Ego 
(“ la rdalrtd mcmc de son Moi lui 
demeure dirangfcre ’’). Henceforth, 
when he says 44 1 ", Fluubert “ is 
never sincere, he plays a game, he 
manipulates ", This void at the 
centre and the angst which it 
entails will determine the decisive 
postures of Flaubert’s sensibility: 
iiix horror of paternity, his mastur- 
batory preferences, the precaution- 
ary. sequestered style of existence at 
Croiuel. Above all, it will shape his 
attitude toward language. Emanating 
from him (from his 44 moindre-fitre *’ 
and 44 non-valcur ”) words wiJil lack 
reality: yet in so far as they are 
external to him, as they possess un- 
doubted public energies and 
authority, they will take on a fantas- 
tic autonomous substance. Flaubert's 
style (not (hat Sartre touches on it 
except with anticipatory obliqueness 
In these opening volumes) will result 
from a dialectical motion between 


Written sentence noiot , 
lhc multiiudinom^ 
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signification conecntnpiu^i 


jugimicanon cooceauidi^ "J 

. Hc ? d W »«»*l!! ,h re4«ls Mania*™ 


Saint Genet (mi FLuihcrtiaii a title) 


u « u,. 1.1 ,(,|ll li*; A , r., it ,,f sound and Monde (May 4. 1071). Sartre claims 
*1 * e m , ol®Br apiifTfeb *■ l?v 1 u*siw;,reS last word, that Flaubert is Hmroughly unlike 
n S ecs sur-commuic a f i j>. r, f!^. r ,\; itn d Sartre says him: “ Jcl’ai choisiuusvi psriw que, 

'.. .It ih.- “ure-coa- pnteisdmcnl. il est loin ile moi." His 

childhood ««<» the antithesis of 
or reads MaiU»»5"«' ™ Flaubert's: 44 From this point of 

'i»j« to, <i» 

nearly untranslatable,) Jp r ' 
atomize reality before kjfr r ’ , u.. *hc most significant 
a surrogate for it J is xxiKy it 
a oreator of worlds mXl 5n written at all. Why 
mo^c ramified than "ihK Kn-Paul Sartre have given 
because m them the ££ !*d second volume of 


----- — w.vm (tie t- .m. «;d sevonu vimime m 

can be expressed -and a(fffe,L ir de In raiwit dialecrUpte, 

IWiiSf* ,ra . nM ™ 1 otr at mid-point in Inis 

I HTda^isation du langage.* X iint.ircllo or not curry lor- 

inspires! hegimbn^xof 


ww off at mid -point in bus 
of Timor ™ ,nr ' 

getter of modern Mots ? Where 

J 1 |? vc , l ‘ st whose work on ethics promised in 

the literary problem* dJ* ffUhnt fa damaging h'ia- 


subjective doubt or passivity and a 
compulsive reification of the .word 
as object. 

Baby Gustave's relations to his 
mother have robbed him of “affirma- 
tive power *’ and corrupted his rela- 
tions with the Logos ('* scs rapports 
avi Verbe el ft la vdriltf"). The 
younger son's relations with his 
father have taken from him ihe sense 
of reality. There is only one 
possible exit from this psychic trap: 
in order la 44 become real " the boy 
must 44 become another By trying 
to be an actor and then a writer, 
young Gustave projects himself out- 
ward into a reality whose very “ out- 
side ness ’’ is a guarantor of his own 
being. Sartre’s formulation is 
obscure but crucial : “ fl s’offre autre 
ft un Idmoin qui n’est autre que lui- 
nidme ; en d’autres tcmies il s'incor- 
pore ft la maidriaftld du gna<ph&me, et 
ft ddfaut de rdnlitd. il sc donnern In 
pcsantcur matdriellc en se faisant 
objet autre ft ses pro pres yeux.’’ 

Flaubert writes for a render who is 
his own self in its sole incarnate 
reality. Hence the famous obsessive 
character of Flaubert’s later m trier, 
the need to make of language a total 
“counter-creation ’’ in the absence 
of which (he Ego would remain 
vacant and Ihe world an intolerable 
ahtfrild. 

In the course of 1859. Flaubert 
makes the key discovery that his 
business lies not with poetry and 
inspiration, but with art and will. He 
is fhc firs*, says Sartre, to grasp [the 
ontological implications of “arlisnn- 
ship The poem, and the romantic . 
poem in particular, i.s the enactment 
of the .self: the work of art. as Flau- 
bert will define it, absorbs the Ego 
as one of its almost technical con.sli- 
I lien Is. The .subjectivity of the 

creator may be discerned in the 
finished work, but that work does not 
translate or manifest it. From 1 his 
model of impcrsonali tv it is only a 
short logical step tn the concept of 
art as an absolute, as an autonomous 
concentrate of form which does not 
serve men but is served 
Genius becomes will or 
had put it. 44 une longiue p 

(a long patience a long suffering). have, until now, pawdwft >*vdi«j L’Eihuatinn sentiment- achievitigdislaiKe 
The work of the true artist is quint- Yet on occasion Sw the 1930s. experiencing a But this inlriil of M\lis(i L - “contra 
essentially critical ; it takes place allows itself free play. JV : p ,ntip.ahy for the author " who «*< el y " would nm account for Ihe 

against life, against the contingencies aphorism about the Jfr* Kr.df at once sadist and maso- monstrous prolixity of Sartre's treat 

and disorders of the living T’eonlre tween falsehood and im? i". As early as I 'M3. Sartre meni, for a functional rdulion which, 

l© vdcu Language is most deci- latter abuses us by «**-' rvsMme ttsolved that he would 

An inspired footnote JT Hjy jo 4 honk on Flaubert. The 
Balzac and George Sjm 1 ^iio inqigation was his 
ing the night when skg*- of the Cnmwpondam e. 
society. Whereas Slenrny > nuuy before him. Sartre 

. of morning and, tntreiw m j n FlaulH.- r t'. s letters the 

least communicable. The eighteenth centiwy aw ‘•‘♦Wjilcil. lucid recotd we have 

pathological condition of n 


view, I nm wholly ihe opposite of 
FJaubeirt. At bottom. I have it in 
for Caroline because 1 was well 
loved.” Il is plain, nevertheless. Hud 
Sartre is radically implicated in l-'lan- 
berl, ilurl he is «w«g the compcHing 
haznrd of Hn liberty existence to 
give to this own Ihe complex visibility 
of n .11 objective, opaquely resistant 
44 o thorn e^ Serge Duubrovsky 
puK it concisely: 
l.o vuilii, en tier, tuns scs hmgages 
tWoriques. ra-ppric* d« fond du passi, 
cohabhcjit cl covxiMent. I.e penseur. 
vlte rejoin t ipar k* nioraiistc, sc rosso ude 

, _ ail ront under ; fn nvse lioiimsewiiilltd do 

stemming from the f^Egbc entirety of c-x-i^en-lKilistii) l tluviave. et ll-.nfnniT ilmt elief r ess us- 
Flaubert’s voluminoiniiunE.jn mvount for an obsessive ^itc : Roqueuiin .se ratirapc awe Flaii- 
from 

44 Novembre 
scuroly 
escape 
albeit 

afing (imi vcmgo- na\ti<»reS|vjksoi iwu or unit hhh« lounuiymii 
idiot of the family "10 iht fjk cm pic tall 7 Most of l.es ShtItc. 
of Mndamc Bovary. tint/ t, ,<ar> to have existed tn an 
Ircabnicnt is by no nwiGu* |wf don and Sartre nccdeil only 
gical. The bulk of i xmonihs in 1963 to prepare tbe 
2,000 pages is concur t fn; publication. As he hansoK 
Gustave's family milieu, ir! i,«iks Lrs .Vtinr.nres *T Altana 
early adolescence. The o', sbrtlhn been his exclusive con- 
trolled in some detail gac.' ». 
to 1845. Nothing is 'jJfinf i* iji)inn on here 
stance, of the crucial ph:<j j;wn Sartre’s statme and the 
ately preceding the begin: ■ »>mirty " nf ihe enterprise, il is 
composition of Mmlunitt- fcly that any single .uiswer will 
There are few dcark,, Ihc aim i-s lo “ know a man, 
few vmU' i tomime the limits 0 f aiicIi k now- 
iiistance -for 

, , , — . Hial aar 

luind-red pages or idok-.L^ a wr . „( vneedt. 


in lb© ninvteunlh ctiutuiy (“cos 
derivedns Mint tons plus uu moi ns 
ndvro.sds "j. He will, literally, talk 
them to deailh. 

But Ihc stakes are. one feels, even 
higher. l.e.\ Mot\. says Sartre, “ wcio 
11 farewell to literature ". Today " In 
any case, [here is no more li Lera lure " 
(French syntax allows a gruffer dis- 
missal: “tie tonic facon, il n’y on a 
plus de lillcralure ! "I. All speech and 
writing, indeed all thought, is “ a 
inalcrial act ” to be studied in |Kir1 
Ibroiigli historical materialism, in 
part through psychology. " Crea- 
tion 44 has no privileged /one, no 
apartness from the sue io- bio logical 
configuration of man. Yet an and 
letters, in however vulnerable, “eon- 
sunw-ri/ed " a vein, do continue to 
lead n distinct existence. ‘I hey persist 
in generating mythologies of " value- 
free " status. It is deal that Sartre 
loathes this factiliousness amt its 
atavisms in his own sensibility. In 
" ingesting ’* F’laiibcrt— he himself 
compares Midi an endeavour at total 
knowledge with the omniscient 
psychology of Ciod- he is probing at 
the stubborn ronls of litoi.it lire and 
language itself, l-xternalizcd. these 



vfv. -I 
title vvri 


taxing way, - 

mimiie examination, Ylaubcij" 



dedly contrapuntal lo life when 
it seek* lo in. vest with objective, 
grammatical forms those realities 
of sensuous experience which 
are, initiaMy, most subjective 
and 


Sartre nf l." Idiot de la jainiHe writes 
badly. Though there arc numerous 
pale lies of baroque verve and though 
there- are pages in-slim. t with a mar- 
vellous vehemence of thought, the 
production as a whole is turgisl. wil- 
fully repetitive and linguistically con- 
torted Why? Because, declares 
Sartre, 4 ‘ l chose not to take pains . . 
ns to style, that belongs to I Ian 
bent. ... I wrote the book at a go, 
as it came. . . . Wliv take lime 10 
construct bed mi fill .sentences V " 
There is. undoubtedly, n pal odist Ic 
tactic at work here: the notion of 


the whole suspect enterprise of 
liter.itvne. of literary scholar ship, ol 
criticism. Ii would subvert no less 
than the whole, pet Imps inhuman, 
peril a p> lunatic, world of words 
about words, (l f language parasitic 
on language, in winch Sartre grew’ up 
and of which he has been a troubled, 
increasingly .sclf-eonieiiipluotis 

master. 'Nieto is a terrible Idler »*l 
A. F. Ilousuuitl. 1 hough perhaps 
meant iromealK. in which lu* writes 
to Arthur I'lall: “If Von picfcr 
Aeschylus 10 MjiiiiIuis you are no 
tine -chol.ii ; you mu-i be dee ply 
tainted with literature." Iloiisnian 
loicti Ae-cliyltts above all olhei 
poets, ami g i\c thirty year' of Ins file 
to the aridities "f Mainliii- A cum- 
parable Mienlal moel vli.ii.e/U-ri/C' 
S.oiie’* tong inline' -um m l boilvjd. 
a sum la 1 del nice .igain-i the deeply 
felt but iiliiuiatcly a mu civic, .spiri- 
tually and socially ambiguous mi I i ci- 
tations of art. 

Jkirtre niitsi know that the only 
readers this work will l rouyh. by 
virtue uf its pi ice and dillicultiy 
alone, jmc the very scholars. HttMi- 
tears, leviewers and bourgeois man- 
darin's who make up fhc despised, 
spurious establishment of a waning 
culture. That culture has. however. 



The Strange Story 
of False Hair 

JOHN WOODFORDE 

Brili vh men worry le.vs about loss of 
hair than American men. though the 
Sun reported in 1970 that bald heads 
ware vanishing ten times faster than ten 
year* before. But fashion wigs are now 
being bought for occasional wear by 
men as weR as women,. An eighteenth 
century man would have seen nothing 
unusual in (his since in that period even 
country tradesmen had a wig as part of 
tftcdr wardrobe- In writing ihc social 
history of false hair since ancient Egyp- 
tian times John Woodforde offers a story 
at least as strange as Ihe story of false 
teeth, which we published in 1968, 

52 line illustrations, £1.60 


I, Jane Austen 

A re-creation in rime royal based on the 
letters of Jane A listen, her novels and 
the comments of her biographers 
MARY CORRINGHAM 

A remarkable narrative poem, written us 
though by Jane Austen heuse&f. Draw- 
ing on the noveils, published letters, 
minor works and other authentic mater- 
ial. Mary Corringham has built up a 
picture of Jane Austen which reflects her 
life ; her family, her friends and 
neighbours, her dresses and dances, her 
reading— even her cooking. 

B. C Sautham writes in the foreword : 
'Over and above its intrinsic qualities 
D;, a poem, it has an jiddcd fascination 
for ;dl lovers of Jane Austen. Remark- 
ably, it seems that Jane Austen’s pattern 
of thought and wording fall naturally 
into the pattern of the rime royal form 
In which this poem is cast : and Janeitus 
can count on their delighted recognition 
of Jane Austen’s own words and thoughts. 
I am sure that the pleasure that 1 and 
my friends have found in I, Jane Austen 
will be shared hy many more. 4 £1.50 


The Star o! 

Redemption 

FRANZ ROSENZWEIO 

Translated front the second edition of 
1930 by William IF. Hallo 

Foreword by N. N. Glatzer. This work 
te widely recognized as a key docsiment 
of modern existential thought and a signi- 
ficant, contribution to Jewivh theology in 
the twentieth century. K embodies an 
attack on Hegel, German ideati&m, and 
any phttosopliy that would not give 
priority to being before thought. Crea- 
tion. revelation and redemption are the 
paths 4 he presents, always finking them 
with the primary ' elements ’—man, 
world and God. 

Unman Library of Jewish Civilization £3 


The Theory of 
Logical Types 

IRVING M. COP], Professor of Philo- 
sophy, University of Hawaii 

Professor Co pi provides an historical 
account of the Theory of Logical Times. 
He describes the problems that gave rise 
™ various different formulations, 
the difficulties connected with each and 
the . criticisms that have been directed 

SESfk? 4 Hc , seeks to make flhe subject 
accessible to the non-spec ia fast and yet 
to give an exposition sufflden% rigorous 
for (he serious ttudent.. , 

Monographs in Modern Logic £1,80- 


Young People and 
Leisure 

' - ‘“Hill .S 

JOHN LEIGH. What invW*[Ma , ttwie Borary. 
youth service and axiult educj^ BL • t e man and of hi 

doing about educalion for in Qu’est-t e 

1 piioh R¥9mines this increa®W^ 


as one critic in France ventured to 
observe, sets one thousand lines of 
Sartre against ten of Flaubert. 

Length is a complicated psychologi- 
cal and formal category In which far 
loo little attention is paid (the his- 
tory of musical statement from 

Haydn to Mahler and Bruckner is, piovcd far mure resistant to political 

' being wlaiseWntr^ oTrenjity m essenti “ l ways, one of niagnifica- revohuion. to t'he indictment's of 

p li'td life” are located in the l,on ^ ^ Surlre carries on in the socialism, to idealistic corrosion. 

F* word. At the close or the prcisenl exponential form, his com- t j, an Sartre himself had supposed. U 

K«r on existential ps vclina nalysia men,ar y on Madame Hovarv would j s i ie who now stands en fait. rue sltna- 

et lr Want. Sartre acliiallv r,m t0 ,hree vollimuS each of about tinn between a middle-class civili/n- 

a future .siudv of the one lhouswul pages. One suspocts [j on an <] high literacy which he dw- 

thal a certain element of scarcely pj^ s but to which he ineluctably 

controlled facility is involved, an belongs ond a ganthlsme which has 

Ability, perhaps a need, to write in* | 0 „g p^cd him by and to which 

cessantly, to turn the torrent ml pres- ,j, ese esoteric tomes will only be a 

sure of thought and self-address into vaguely insulting fossil. 44 If I were 

stable form (Striiif Genet suffered f^y today ", says Sartre, 44 1 would 

from the some choking abundance). not begin this Flaubert The pro- 
Yet Sartre can be. ns we know violence of tlte book suggests 

from Les Mots, a master of .sparsity. ( { ee ,p displeasures of self-con scious- 

T#us gigantism of this monograph ness . 

points deeper. On the one hand, there w hat of Gustave Flaubert, 

is the pursiril— il has a maniacal crealer 0 f Madame Bovarv and 

stress- -of “totality", the pro- VE( i u cation senrinietnale ? So fur he 

olaimed aim to otroumsenbe, to s(an d s intact. The very mass of 


His dis- 
>tyle- is 

, ... - (itta la 

Leigh examines this iocrtWRW i^ubcrl * sentences, we 

lint question, dfecussuifi , surround an object, seize 

- inctionmg »t and break its back- 
and vohHitafy. ; f ' l5 <1eiermintv ni •• substi rules 
- ;uman action „ 


structure and funchonmg * * * 
statutory and voiwttefy r, 

ccrned with iehstre „r n _^ tlon uniform re- 


author of The English 
recently 

schools in dafierwl, ™ P'W. 

examining Jk ^^1;,' 
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concern 
until 


statutory 

ccrned wim mn< of -.nil'”" "J? 

International Library of S* fentv y U Omata - 

.Jttftre did 

« a 8 a in until 

Primary School 

y entirely of ^,7o> "ki wfcdK foUs' ironically 

^ Fluuberi and htd ??f e Miort or explaining how 

n.ia on. his sclf-eflectcd anatomist thn I the n( , liro y c bored young man, this 


fuuahlv 1 ,u„„ „ ! " ,,a on. ms sew -elected anatomist tnnt me n . lirnt ! c bored young 

broke oil i n midm d ss P Tm S vcr y charge .Sartre brought against - fumUy’ idiot " siilTucalin* in the 
***- “ ^1955. TWb the prose Madame Bovary r \ the n iSilies of the mid-nlnete«Hh- 


preocenm him sentences arc a boa-eonstrictor conrury bourgeois order, should 

i_ ully >wo?he h vMi onSxS CrU ^!!. nfi oul ,he .°^ cct l *' c * hav^ciinpo^d MJdame Uoutry and .. 

!L?f Ssicel emW*-' i^l. Wj.h 1 tnf o |d — °*»n now be cited against Sln lc d the modern nnvd. -TTieto ts, j 

^ ,h e Jf2 h :• *! W * Sartre himself. In a way which some- Sartre, both uMer defeat and 
the teaming P f »*iinity 0 r ° r times reminds one of Pdguy (but j victory in lhait adilevcmcnt. • 

JQ f,0fs.„,,.! > t. of WvtiKty to lacking P6guy's unfailing car and gjg, „ oW , , h€ weight of bis diag 

t’nhpf ivtiiBi’pl ^ri, rf r»* i« utinO rfttietl- .«• ■ '• f'i'fhnivedi 




.e [b"n v ' ' v °tk8. There 
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inner music). Sort re is using repeti- n^jj, has borne wnWist ekclusivdy 
Non, oirculurity, incuntatjon' to--- on tfie logic of ■ defeat. The 


^uf the i?‘ nl i u, ‘5 n ." htunnier his way ttCHrer arid nenrar vqm •” juhx» lo victory Jigs 
— • Union de Saint the truth, nearer anil nearer the . • ^ ««.. .....»(!«« iiit«iifc(«r ■ti'irn* 


nearer apil qciirer the Tjic question wihcther Jeun- 

core of tlic manor,; But on paul sp bitterly wu^y of the \ 


ditho n„ R C n buricd cort — - . t’JUM. *— f - . , 

■ " ,,a . ' s , Itke a the otlhir hand, he Is using these Lacebt of literature: so . lr«tao«lr : | 

iru lllln fk^ • >vnrln.f In Ul*l kv r l . ~ r tml .'I 


hwKeh«lH lnt *l!^, ry ** nl ° nitixsive instrurpen tali lies in order to K n^abtHil (he idKiffl'ftspeolSof ri-Nj ; 
!* 4 Sc ^hinishn!L? d r ,nl ° tho raze ihe terrain,' to • b reak : cfcftr, , . ^ : "afate i'lo : itfa'cafelililiM 

l^\lm rJt ni fr0m tba PtiradoxidHlly, tilierq [is . 8 Sli^Vwoncle^ 6r .» ' 
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EYRE & SPOniSWOODE 
BERNICE RUBENS 

SUNDAY BEST 

Anew novel by the 1970 Booker 
Prize Winner. Here she extends 
liar range beyond a Jewish 
background to explore the 
strange world of George Verrey 
Smith, a schoolmaster, who 
claims: "i am neither man nor 

woman, and what's more 1 am a m^k c-w-w 

murderer,", "a novel which is always entertaining and often 
very funny indeed." David Cheshire, The Timex £1 -93 

WALKER PERCY 

LOVE IN THE RUINS 

It is tho nnd of the Auto Ago. Vinos sprout In Manhattan; 
wolves roam in Cleveland ; Black has turnod against White, 
liberal against conservative. On bestseller lists in the USA, 
"There aro some intelligent, put-downs of modern teds 
hero . . . At his best, Mr, Percy can make abstractions! 
sing " Francis Hope, Observer £2-95 

C oni/nr/ Septemb er 30 th 

PETER (ORSIER 

THE DISINHERITED 

Tho concluding, and title, volume of Peter Forr.ter's trilogy 
(following Phy ihe Bull and Play the Matt) in which tho 
stoiy that begun with thu ‘finost hour* of the war ends with 
the silliusl hour of Suez, £2-25 

EDWARD l. the PM King 

Harold F, Hutnhison 

Nm other FntilMi l-iiv.i. nul oven Rirh.iid 111. 1 1 . 1 -: nic.Vi-.cd 
SUCll imanimon iliMi|>pinvjl as Edwv.ml II. TIik bingraphy 
tho first s,incu a v.ivenlnomh ' c.ontuiy mono^nph — ■con- 
siderably icdresscs the accepted swuestn wni of n tmo 
Plantagonol who showed appeal ing traits of originality. £2-5)5 

Coming October 7 th 

BUCK BRITISH, WHIIE BRITISH 

Dilip Hiro 

A comprehensive study of coloured Immigralion and race 
relations which examines issues often ignored in public 
discussion— the difference between coloured communities 
In this country and the historical forces which created the 
present tensions. £3-95 

Already available 

IHE DISTANT MAGNET 

European Emigration to the U.S.A. 

Philip Taylor 

In nearly one hundred years, Ihlrly-flve million people 
emigrated from Europe to the U.S.A. In this study, a com- 
bination of fine scholarship and superb contemporary 
photographs allows the reader to look afresh at the immi- 
grants themselves and the role they played in moulding the 
United States. £5-25 
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METHUEN (f| 

THE (AND Of THE 
6REAI SOPHY 

: Roger' StevenS: .; • ■; T : 

: Sir RogerSteveheWdSi far a number of years, Aihbassadorln n 
- Tehran and^ this .celebrated book— now extensIvely roviBed—.- ' - 
. comes aljvff through its 4uthdr's keen khbwledge .of Rersia.' ; :| 
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New faces in the corridors of power 


asualty of marriage 


ANTHONY SAM ['.SON i 
Thu New Aim (only of Urilnln 
7.11pp. Ilnddcr and Slough inn. 11.25. 

There Mauds ihe Foreign Oil ice. Sir 
Alee Douglas- Hume in command, 
which was where Anthony Sampson 
came in. It is a nostalgic moment, 
arid he gives a contemporary salute 
as he .speeds by. Such monuments 
apart, notch has changed in the nine 
year* between rhe first A /infinity of 
Britain and the third. It seems longer 
‘than that since ihe Macmillan era, 
when Mr Sampson begun hi.s anato- 
mizing. while the start of (he Wilson 
premiership which launched the 
second version npp.-ars, to mir col- 
lapsed perspectives, fail her away 
still. 

1 his personally conducted tour of 
the nut inn’s power-ways now gets a 
■ Virtually’ complete reshaping. Ihe 
aim of The New A non any of 
Britain is the sumo. us hold and ns 
unattainable as ever: to give a large- 
scale, up-tn-dute account of the men 
and Hie institutions running our 
lives. Trying u* trace the springs of 
power in Uriluin is like seeking the 
source of the I homes. Instil ution-s 
arc casiei ; by (lie rime we eel to 
Windsor and West minster and Shell - 
Mex I louse we know what we are 
looking at. lim what goes on behind 
(he familiar walls and turrets and 
blank mercantile fronts f The 
human flow changes. You can step 
into (he .same river twice, it seems, 
but hardly three times. More than 
a revised version was called for this 
time. Mr Sanip.son. a sharply inlcl- 
iigent as well ns diligent guide, has 

As you were 

AI.AN THOMPSON j 

The Day before Yesterday i 

223pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. ! 
£2.50. Panther. Paperback. £1.25. ' 

The idea of history as something 
we have just been living through 
is as new as the newer mass media, 
which also ensure it unprecedented 
amt fences, the Day before >Vj- 
teriiny is a kind of repeal perform- 
ance in book foini of ihe television 
aeries of that name. Photographs, 
inf views and cartoons relieve 
nnd dramatize the commentary 
like hoardings at the side of a 
sudden new trunk road, carrying 
ns from the Labour triumph of 
l'M5 (how fur away, how long 
ago! I to (lie drooping end of the 
Macmillan ora. 

The hook is vividly designed by 
F-m 11 '. W ;il kins. with John Barnes 
billed as the historical consultant 
and the impact is mainly visual and 
impressionistic. Churchill signs his 
defeat with indefatigable V-gestures. 
We watch Ernest Bevin kissing a 
reluctant baby with massive deliber- I 


not been satisfied with '■imply taking 
a look at the new faces (like Mr 
Barber for Mr Muudiing) behind the 
old windows, or the new names dike 
Sir Alee for Lord Home) behind Ihe 
old faces, lie lia.s watched the tides, 
seen how we drift, and pm his new 
cinpha.sis where it rightly belongs. 

One of ihe main shifts of national 
altitude since the original hook came 
out has been towards (Ik- rchubilila- 
(ioti of politics. It is true that Mr 
.Sampson, reaching the end and 
climax of his long trip refers (in 
authentic river-guide style) to the 
” la Iking shop ” of Westminster, but 
no real contempt is intended- He 
fakes Parliament seriously, and in 
this he re Heels the public mood. It 
may be bitterly criticized, and its 
workings may still be little under- 
stood : hut there is no longer the old 
tendency largely masochistic, and 
a symptom of ihe nation's bemused 
self-doubt- -to guest ion its function 
and even its very existence.' Indeed. 
Mr .Sampson sees its virtues as the 
best reason for going into the Com- 
mon Market, since he regards the 
House of ( mnm.iiis as capable of 
representing its people mure con- 
vincingly than the other European 
assemblies and thinks it is" the rebel- 
Ijuns and questioning spirit of par- 
liamentarians that ihe cmilincnt 
needs must from Briiain ". Thai 
sulule looks respect fu I ami iradi- 
iiun.il enough. 

Noi [ha i ihis lias much to do with 
any noliceab'e advance towards 
“ «>pcn government Mr I loath 
had much iu say about phis when 
hi i opposition, though since taking 
oPhcc 'he has been less communica- 


tive on die subject. Mr Sampson 
points to tilte windows of Whitehall 
as being more opaque lihan over, and 
here he is on to another trend of 
ihe Limes and a dangerous one — the 
growing idea among many civil ser- 
vants that secrecy is not just a.n 
agreeable comfort and convenience 
but a positive right. Still, he man- 
ages to dig out quite n lot of mate- 
rial, and few of his informants will 
presumably feel re.senUful at not be- 
ing named. 

So far as space allocation is sig- 
nificant— and space is certain'Iiy 
some thing Mr Sampson nover 'looks 
short of— unity fourteen pages each 
arc devoted to (he church and the 
monarchy, substantially less than the 
sections on hanking, insurance and 
the money world; while the com- 
municators account 'between them 
for close on a hundred particularly 
well -writ ten pages. This lime he 
manages in lake a glance at our agri- 
culture (’’ the only industry at which 
Britain excels ”1, pausing to listen to 
such seductive rural sounds as Idle 
music that soothes the contented 
cows at their milking and the roar 
of the pea- picking machines. This 
may he judged one of the odder and 
moie depressing sections, though it 
underlines the fact— i.f anyone sii'14 
doubted it — that Whitehall is now 
every farmer’s village .street. 

Whatever lip-service (itself politi- 
cal) may be paid to regionalism, all 
now points to the political centre: 
and since our basic institutions 
change so little all depends on the 
way they -are used, or the manner in 
which they are approached. Style 
is the .stylish word, and it can hardly 
be a voided. “ The disdainful style 


of Macmillan ", Mr Sampson (elks us 
in one of his instant tablet- thoughts, 
" has given way to the harshly pro- 
fessional style of Heatli, and to the 
cult of ihe self-made meritocrats.” 
As for the new faces that have 
emerged— -Barber, Wa Iker, Marsh, 
Murdoch, Goodman — since the 
earlier Anatomies, whatever style or 
non-style they add up to. and 
whether or not they constitute what 
Mr Sampson calls a New Uny net- 
work, they certainly look as though 
they mean business. 

Do they mean anything more 7 
Our social peri! lies in what looks 
like our political purposelessness. 
Maomillhm at least had a concep- 
tion, deviously pursued (hough it 
was. of the way lie thought Britain 
ought to steer. Heath lias so far 
shown no sign that he has any. 
beyond taking us into Europe. And 
if most of his supporters see this as 
some kind of potentially lucrative 
merger, with a seal on the board and 
an eventual chance of the chairman- 
ship. they have had little encourage- 
ment to look at our future morr 
imaginatively. This lack of visioc 
is hanking up trouble, and again Mr 
Sampson makes a crucial point when 
lie says (hat “a commercial system 
without any alternative values, 
whether academic. aristocratic. 
Christian or socialist, can yet provide 
a kind of hell for future genera- 
tions ", 

The personality sketches are oxed- 
Icn-tJy done, and die one on the Prime 
Minister is filled out into something 
like u full porl-ra.il. In spite of such 
caustic lines as the remark thui with 


Ws new trendy hai Mv Nn 

even be mistaken f 0 J 
the treatment of n,. 1 *'-’* 
eult subject is. 
pathetic. Here Wc if'* 

l !jjf u l ^mination* if ?!' 

difference between jA 1 ’ 
«"d M r Heath. The 0 « i 
drooping Edwardian 

Sn nnal Und afflicl ^4 

feelings over cfcin and ph 4 
other is free from ihose ^ 
uf weaknesses they arc 4 
So we .sail or lW 0l ^ 
he voracious Mr W 
hardly take in everyfe 
habM.-s and fashions emir. 1 ' 
preoccupations are buifc ■ 
fewness lakes over f rom J 
'kps nre wo-rn light in ibe Hu 
pollution moves in on pern,, 
to produce that seduttkif 
luxury, Moral Pollution, fa 
among the new nam.- 
Boadicea of the hid'd 
W'hiteho use 7 Wwk the ill 
Lord Longford? tTheorj/ 
meet him he is liming, 
somewhat enigmatically. » j 
David Erosl), Education iid 
covered, though " the pr<^ 
graduate " must look a »[) 
lo man-y an ex-student -.If , 
Ivs mien i pi nyrnent ruj. Ti 
power of organized puR.n 
oi sections of it. in ik:jj 
group sphere U duly mud- 
key names of Sainted .mil 
are not to be found. IJl. : j 
nored except for ihe re. 
remark dial it is hardly jK 
tiscmcnl for regional auicr j 
cannot have everything t 
Mr Sampson is alw.iv, jL 
two behind his next ‘ .An: 


nliou. a nil leaching an equally 
apprehensive-looking Molotov m 
s>ing “ The Mure We Are Together " 
on Moscow railway station. “ All 
sweets off the ration ", a triumphant 
poster vhoutv the last gleam, dues 
it signal, of Britain’s teeth V 

Balance is maintained ; punches, 
though not [lulled, are evenly 
distributed. Conservative behaviour 
over Sue/ (though “ flitting Nasser 
for six ” was by no means an 
exclusively Tory ambition) geLs no 
more tender treatment than does the 
fraternal strife in the Labour Parly. 
Nor is the retreat from overseas 
responsibility softly handled. “The 
British didn't realize the roots of I hr 
conflict ", says an frgun man about 
the terrorism in Palestine ; “ they 
didn't understand what the Irgun 
was fighting for, they tried to handle 
us just like a bunch of killers". 
None of the interesting quotations 
about our earlier moves towards the 
Common Market equals the brilliant 
Vicky cartoon in which a flannelled 
Macmillan, with bat and pads, is 
seeking admission to the European 
1 col ball Club. 


Philosophizing and protesting 


AS WE WERE 

E F Benson 


“ A jhrmiiinciil contribution to literature ” wrote the Spec- 
tator ci itic on ihe publication 40 years ago of this famous 
volume of memoirs. Through its pages, following ihe 
aullini's unforgettable porirail of Queen Victoria, sweep 
the troop of great ladies, statesmen, soldiers, ecclesiastics 
and writers which peopled the world or lii> youth, it is a 
book which has lost none of its original humour and 
vitality. 
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Longman 


BARBARA AVOOTTON : 
Contemporary Britain 
*>lpp. Allen and Unwin. £1.45. 
PKCJCY DUFF: 

Left, un. Lt-rr 

A pei'son;t | account ol six protest 
campaign* lV45-(i5. 

27Spp. Allison and Busby. £2. SO. 

I lie world will be a happy planet 
when every trading nation has suc- 
cessfully solved its balance of pay- 
ments problem. At home, social and 
industrial peace will be achieved 
when wc each get our annual incre- 
ment complete with differential, the 

ne 'i u ir T orl goes somow lierc else, 
and the fly over stays away from our 
door. Such is the inescapable logic, 
ror those who stop competing for 
even a moment lo think about it of 
what Barbara Wootton calls our 
|jfe m;, ' ,h :,nd yr;ib " Philosophy of 

Lady Wootton does slop to think 
about it. and she does s o with a cool 
clarity in which such emotive 
phrases are rare. These three lec- 
tures set out to establish, with some 
unanswerable statistics nnd a degree 
of good humour remarkable enough 
in the circumstances, that our collec- 
tive ideas about ends and means, con- 
sequences and alternatives, are (hose 
of backward children. She finds a 
few consolations along the way. She 
believes that modern opinion poll 
techniques are something we should 
be grateful for since they are likely 
to rcduce ihe (y tunny of govern- 
muKs. and dial m some directions 
we arc getting more tolerant. How- 
ler. she has uLo noticed that our 
tolerance is greatest in fields where 
We i*o longer care very much. 

As a magistrate of more than forty 
years standing, Lady Won (ton's un- 
orthodox views on crime and pinu'xh- 
ment arc specially interesting. Find- 
■2 u lCrnal,VCs l .° imprisonment sho 
JJShIV !«P priority, und thinks it 
would be o Ihe general good if suit- 
able offenders could lend a hand with ■ 
such jobs as hospital ward work and 
in various forms of community ser- * 
vice. She is not ufniid pf giving (he 
problem a novel twist with a Shav- 
wn ; type joke. Prisonors are sheltered 
from ihe world, screened- from the 
pressures and implies ■ of domestic 
• . workaday life, ... : - Gfckrly 'V . 
Ivady Wootton remarks, * th«j diera-‘ 

, penile conAmuni^ miw Very Wee. . 


to live in, but is it good practice for 
lhc wicked world outside ? " 

Peggy Duff's style and lone, 
though more slapdash, arc alxo re- 
freshing. A veteran of many pro- 
test campaigns, she- lias something 
t>l a mercenary soldier’s flair in a 
liold loo often occupied by the 
routine memoirs of orthodox retired 
generals. Mrs Duff decided, on the 
d&ilh of her husband, that " cam- 
paigning seemed as good a way as 
any other nf earning a living, and 
better Lhnn most ". She campaigned 
with a vengeance; few have hecn 
so active, so uninhibited. **> linpom- 
pous. Nipping across from Com- 
mon Wealth to Save Europe Now, 
«nc graduated — dike .some cabinet 
minister of the just— to Abolition of 
Capital Punishment, Housing anil 
Nuclear Disarmament. 

A certain .pride in unsuccess, not 
always PiiJIy justified, runs through 
these breezy reminiscences. “There 
is nothing so depressing ", Sir Vic- 
tor Gollancz once told her in a taxi, 
as a movement which has attained 


its aims." 1’his may help : :i 
ihe general high spirit' 4 T 
world, helped .also by iW 
(ler-land air. She write* 
when Dcsnnmd Donntf; i 
Bcvanile, and when the,.- - 
ing Woodrow Wyatt wro’c ' 
priale pieces for Trihutt.y 
about his pay. I ife J 
never dull. 

A filer max I on and *-~ND ' 
second half of her *■ 
folk memories may k < 
among ex-marchers 
the light, even this story aw-, i 
ness. At least, Mrs Duff ipj* j 
injected a moribund u'.'i- 
eracy with the spirit of 
docs not -disguise her fortvj 
the official Labour Party 
abfle to show her con temp! L 
ing from it since she kioj 
already. However, such 
when Mr (now Lord) 
turned down a Camden 
scheme that site contempt; 
ing for the express ,P u T^f!j 
able to resign again. So )> : 
know. 


pUOPK MORTIMER: 

Ln** exl c 

L, Hutchinson - 

[ • !n „|., Penelope Mortimer 

£ of newspapers about her 

Trovcl. one of Ihe .nlerv.csvcrs 
i, recalling the short ^rrft 

r ,o a glib inqurstlpr in Ihe 

' e mF.JrU confessing embi.r- 
in ul lhc Impertinence of ques- 
T bou. her marriage. . But for 
intrusion into « writer s pn- 
i life i' not merely inescapable; 

, a, Mrs Mortimer admits, incx- 
jk part of the book’s intention 
Sr* with most of us as much 
kill about the person who write* 
Idas about what is "fictional 
h story, nnd. without reluctance, 
jin that The Home is closer lo 
(f.l experience than any of ils pre- 
fors-she Is. unashamedly, the 
i of novelist who only finds in- 
jiion in what she know*, 
to it would be quite unjust to 
outstanding ubilily as a writer 
!uh it at that, to let revelation 
private anguish at the end of a 
Kitte seem merely cathartic 
[indulgence. The very honesty 
tfi» bimk's bleak ending— a formal 
k(j of Separation, reproduced 
Erj for word— reproves the 
Wit's titillation at enjoying a 
kji i a (hi\ recognition of “ on 
it Lee of it, a very commonplace 
Mu " is much more than an excuse 
v lorclv ex-wives, cx-molhcrs to 
aJU in self-pi tying sympathy, 
lrrage. as most of us know, can 
>it;. be Ihe “ frail receptacle for 
I ihe obsessions and compulsions, 
k ancient needs iiiul complex 
tTinds that go under the name or 
kwc”. and the Iweuly-six- 
n relationship of Eleanor nn<l 
[-'■inn .Slralhearn lias ex hn us ted 
U bmh. without extinguishing 
kj mutual needs, merely building 
p barriers of fear and guilt. 

Crjham, charmingly successful 

, l > bi» hypochondriacal wealthy 
in Wimpole Street, has de- 
'’ M to Ihe undemanding llattcry 


of a dolly girl called Nell Part- 
whistle. who comes to life giggling 
over cocoa and hairstyles .with 
pretty girlfriends. Eleanor's new 
life, the “ untniminellcd " free abi- 
lity to furnish a home for the 
children, has buoyed her over the 
first shock; at least Philip, her 
lovingly protective. vulnerable 
schoolboy baby, is going to need 
and console her. There will be 
numerous friends, gay little parlies, 
cosy open house for the three splen- 
did daughters. As a start, her two 
former lovers — Alex, the gay. 
generous, cultured baohelor-about- 
town. and Ellis, a lumbering great 
caricature of the bohemian artist, 
often in need of love when despair- 
ingly drunk— will surely bolster 
lonely evenings. Best or all. a 
miraculous brief encounter with an 
Irish clubman, handsome, kind, 
instantly smitten, promises the 
fantasy memories of True Romance. 

But her Gaelic knight does not 
turn up. Mien or on any of<ihe sub- 
sequently promised occasions. In- 
stead. Che children with their prob- 
lems and the two widowed grand- 
mothers. gall i tig in their self-suffi- 
cient rules as wiseacre pillars of 
strength, impose on Eleanor a 
zombie-like pa tody of woman's 
roles. To Daphne, swaggering and 
beautiful and cheerfully in love, she 
has to become the Bride's Mother. 
With Crcssida. who has returned mis- 
erably from her patient, ubxiinalely 
married, academic American lover 
and longs only to have a baby, she 
rinds herself in the ambiguous role 
of rival: Ellis needs a new mis- 
tress. Jessica, dreamy, .solemn, 
earnestly reacting again-t bourgeois 
materialism, brings a puppy and a 
dropout boyfriend Tor approval, but 
finally opts fw her own world 
with immigrant kids. ! he eldest. 
Marcus,, who lias long since re- 
solved the chaos ul his parents' mar- 
riage h\ selling up a cosy homo- 
sexual menage m Paris, loves 
Eleanor ioo painfully to he around. 
And Philip 7 His progressive hoard- 
ing-school provides a necessary 
escape from his awareness- alone 


among the Slralhearn offspring - of nosh with ady'kcy girl.equalU bereft, 
being divided in responsible love for from the local pub. 
both parents, “the small root at Lhc Yet, despite the underlying savag- 
bottom, supporting the whole cum- ery and bitterness in Mr.s Mortimer's 
uersome^ growth from under- exposure of the men in Eleanor's 
ground . A holiday in Greece, life, (his is by no means a novel to 
planned as his and his mothers enthuse Women's Liberation. The 
private (real, is soured by Marcus’* marriage' which had become a prison 
bossy intrusion. A weekend visit to f„ r Eleanor, the children who have 
school. wfr,*n Eleanor and Graham drained and finally deserted her. the 


uneasily attempt 
rapprochement, fit 


:mpt n 
. finally 


their sons desperate gesture— My ing despair nnd docility — these Iradi- . 
parents are both dead so therefore I tional tragedies of women arc not 
look after myself , says the cruni- «hown lo be pointless, ihe wilful 
pled letter Eleanor discovers— his cruelly of society. To be Graham— or 
application lo join an expedition to Alex, or Ellis, or the Gaelic knigiil. 


hopeless undermining of her self-confidence 
crystallizes f rom early childhood lo ils culminat- 


application lo join an expedition to 
Afghanistan. 

Perhaps, ns Mrs Mortimer sug- 
gests early in the book, the “ reason 
for everything "--failed loves, inade- 
quacy, the unhappy heritage of too 
little affection and loo much depen- 
dence— Jies with the resolute, inno- 
cent. destructive power of mother- 
hood. Certainly she provides port- 
raits. or Eleanor’s capable good old 
mother and Graham's wispy, bridge- 
playing epitome of sclf-salislield fri- 
gidity, which suggest that the womb 
is a deadly traitor to the hopes of 
human— or at least feminine hap- 
piness and freedom. Both grand- 
mo l hers, saved by widowhood from 
the endless hitler torture of partings 
involved, it seems to Eleanor, in a 
long marriage, can patronize men as 
" typical expecting indulgence as 
"little hoy* at heart"; meanwhile 
demanding of their daughters and 
granddaughters a docile practicality, 
it traditional sturdy fulfilment in 
domesticity and motherhood which 
has no need of sexual adventure or 
freedom. Numbed by hci iiiuMivr's 
presence. Eleanor feels she is being 
taught; "Expect nothing, do noth- 
ing, say nothing, simply be." 

Yet the loneliness is unbearable. 
Even, in a despairing effort ai liber- 
ation from the si ill obsessive image 
nf Graham. U» whom she has become 
one of his more tiresome patients. 
Eleanor is reads lo be seduecd h> a 
grossly vulgai American cn-parem 
from Philip's school. It is rather 
worse, il anything, than sharing a 


or the dreadful Max Pepper — is more 
pitiable than lo be Eleanor, on whose 
.shoulder nil these have needed to 
lean; 

She had always lied to herself about 
mui, been use she had always Thought 
she needed them so desperately. Well, 
she did. Bui xhc also needed the truth, 
and mi end lo games. 

The courage (hut makes her 
heroine sympathetic instead iff sol f - 
pitying is indirectly what has 
enabled Mrs Mortimer to write a 
novel about despair which is. never- 
theless. often very funny loo. I lei 
car for the ridiculous ironies in puiti- 
r nl. laconic exchanges between mem- 
bers iff a family, ami hei insights mi 
I hci r private ihoiig-hi«, are sharp as 
over. And e\ctl if the sense of de- 
feat and desolation have .supped 
sonic of lhc energy of carlici books, 
ihe succinct and beautifully ironic 
I'lilc scenes iff London background 
are a comic relief : 
the head waiter greeted tier ellusivelv, 
leading her down the shills into lire 
gin's- walled greenhouse where stocky 
lads Irum (.'\prus. Nuiwish and the 
Isle iff Wight plavcd at being Italian 
waiters . . . her eign retie wa- 111 
by an Olynipiy name ilmi li.ul been 
running ul high speed from Santa 
I iiein. -hysteria was u runipuni covcruikt 
fur their weary . (lai-fooled and under 
paid souls. 

No mcie.lv subjective i ccoid ol 
avtiiug echoes ol e\|iciieuce can pin- 
since writing like this; the imagin.i- 
live talent must, objectively . recreate 
it, and Mrs Murtimcr lias never done 
so more effectively. 


asualties of the corrupt society 


PAUL READ : 

Professor’s Daughter 
PF- Seder and Warburg. £2.25. 

various aspect of Piers Paul 
austere novels is that n brief 
of Ihcir pints is likely to 
1C l Rational sort of pot- 
- r - Heatedly erotic and over- 
deni on headline issues. The 


The wild adventures and neat coin- 
cidences c»r this trim plot could be 
summarized in such a way, but it 
would be a wicked distortion. TJie 
story is remarkably credible; there 
is nothing newsy about il. and there 
arc no cheap tihril'k The urban 
guerrillas are observed with a calm, 
disdainful understanding: the world 
of psychedelic drugs- and liberated 
sexuality is seen as a world of vice. 


Henry concludes: "You've got 
things clear in your head, haven't 
you ? ” Alan replies: “ Yes. Just 
now I have. They may get muddled 
again." In fact, this authoritative 
priest with his tightly constructed 
political and religious categories is 
quite credibly the ringleader of the 
fatuous assassination plot. He is 
deranged, himself a casualty of the 
"corrupt society ", His earlier per- 


Ih> mUM L . ,nc sexuality is seen as a worm m viv-t. 

y f 1 , bc niade by imagining when Ixniisa’s husband shares her suasive talk of Christ and Caesar, 

if; '"appropriate blurb for witih his friend, we are told : of Virtue as a subjective process 

■ ^ book, something like this: Thc giH’a modesty and timidity— to of wiH and Revolution as an 


‘h-lemy i Dauuhtcr ic „ him. her inhibitions— were sucked out objective, material necessity, needs r 

of that sreEr m l|«r^ „f of her like die pap of a fruit until their to be looked at again. . He said that c 
'd upheaval whiol. ie n J**™. rom , 0 ' sexual oxehanges obsessed her as much theory ought lo bc tested in action, \ 
k finking the sexual hanom? «!?i ns Lh ®y did her instructor. She played an< j his own theories seem lo have i 
’■*! ufffiwASP il Rnd “ft* - u|, °S ,1 J 1 w ! ,h ! SL!1E failed their teal. I 

W.wh the terror und cruelty c °y. R ,ec - Shc c y c , J SSKK53 The P r °f cssor ' s own m0ra l P fob ' f 

J^JEftSSa? PO«d nb.ve_“ Will , 

5^ 1967-fiR . »„,i ! h . Inrv ol venereal and hallucinatory 


Over a barrel 


TOM Mae INTYRE : 

Through the Bridewell Gate 
A Diary of the Dublin Arms Trial. 
2l»pp. Faber and Fuber. £2.25. 

Tom Mac In tyre treats Hie Dublin 
apms tna-1 of last autumn in a sar- 
donic spirit. For Irishmen who 
vafue ihe good name of thkr 
country s institutions, 'the affair was 
a humiliating experience. Gun- 
runmnjs is a traditional sport in 
Ireland, north and south, with 
honoured names — Carson, De 
Valera, Erekinc Childers among 
wem — associated xxxtii R. But ihe 
m£IvL of , ? 7 9’' evolving cabinet 
I S rs and * e arm y. discredited 
? nna FaBl fiovernment and 
rei 3 1!l, ' ka 'We mepti- 
Lti^ behind die scenes of official fife.. 

, Vr r , Engfish readers the^ prologue 
its course and its climax, 
of aH the accused, 
were as bpwilderu^ and as hard to 

S; 85 .} » "bahanq: 

JSSS?', . Mdc Imyre makes no. 

■SfSyt wmd ; f6r 

, "H© ^oes ;nh'c-- iriaJ . 
irisJtiQ^es ^assijperh 


dooumenkiry theatre, a M , 
• blow by blow, in 
with lively passages, o f /J" 
nallort and hnpresao»r 
of the .lending and nun°f 
A colonel bosiwus .in*g 
he is asked to numo tw, 
in which a«m w«* jSTi 
hidden, and monks 
thought of 

tonsured heads. J j* n 

leaves the bench ,y 
oitizen in the _P, , 
Courts exetafirt-s: -WJJ 
bred traitors 
they all bad convinjiM » 
Mac Intyre N“sTis 
of such materirfaw.v® 
quarry 

racy ihort- sloneSL^; 
Dante, 

himself. as.voy^#L c 
.is, likely 

rAllwr 

vescent jih.iidltal^'e 
■ fourth 


The professor's own moral prob- 
lem, absurdly posed above—" Will 


Henry sacrifice his wife's rcputjlion 
lo save the .Senator's fife ? " — is 
somehow made as credible as AJan's 
attempt at terrorism. The moral 
conclusion or the book is a passage 
from Henry's posthumous, uncom- 
pleted essay about thc family as the 
basic unit of society, the political 
necessity of "success and perma- 
nency of love between husband and 
wife ” so that society, however cor- 
rupt and degenerate, can renew 1 itself 
with each union. This is the far from 
novel message which Henry's widow- 
finds in his study, a painful comment 
on their ruined family. It is rele- 
vant to the last sentence in the book, 
in which we are told that the revolu- 
tionary students have gone to xvork 
fo- Eugene -McCarthy, "to give the 
system one final chance 


Kfl |QA7 to “usiun, me 

t’tAOr Hen™ D 5d . *i ,e P c °P |e nre 

hi unit «.?,? Kniledjc. charming, 

hed wi[h' U in^n SS , ft ' mi II Iona I re, tor- 
k'tiQ daulSaT UO i IIA ^ esirc for his 
kjf bride h JS r ' Lo “ ,Su - or« lime 
H w, f«hnriiig col- 
feilifn W b |Ji? ow red,lcc d >o hunt- 
I" Henr^ r * ndcrs °° Boston Com- 


la ry ol venereal and hallucinatory 

mt fns ra'relv that so many pejorative ( /Tl 1 V SCCCtlt 
words arc packed logether. For the UVVV'J^ L 

most part thc author lets hiseharac- nivrn fi * R ajprri : 
ters expose themselves through their DAVID GARNETT i 

own words and aclions. A Cleon Wmt 

tHnWJSSK?!!: 1 * omethins like Ihe self-assurance. 148pp.' H.mUh Hamilton. £1.50. 

N-Jdv “lush, caught up In the moral certainly, of lhc un- 

■‘ l01 tn„in WlUl . h“rd-line hawk impassioned narrative may bo In A : Clean Sfaie David Otirnelt 
W icvoEn ~ the vcr y m “ D found in the language of one of take s the familiar old theme of ihe 
?*">sie | uiiii u 8,uden,s aIm 10 thc charaoters. Alan Gray, a Jesuit mature, promiscuous: woman (Lady 
n ^W^tion to saw' h l 8 priest and one of Henry Rutledge’s Billy Tonsoft is forlwaven find her 
^ and find out ■ S ^ n ° rs students. After Louisa has attempted make- up, like Marshal Ney. has -to 

^ ou * the ' . suicide the professor asks this young fight dally rearguard^ actions) who 

i J fi blest biSu i s priest for an opinion. (It is pretty provides schoolboy Havid Avlth an 

k'm Tatc-SS' ,l! a SP me Mcx '' well taken for granted that Lopisn s allffn sexual^mtlaHon.artd then finds 
J'fWl Anr mo ~r na r anilS Will bf of .no,iL«:.).:Tfc that she i, ,'H.ta love " With :him in 
•itSTi i ! ,ldcn i TS2* Jesuit’s answers art brd«que as W a more corpthilted sense than ho is 

Danny c/iinkmnn' oracle. '• Louisa's Self-destructive with hcr»- -jt- , - • L',.j • ... 

Aua. ^hdcad! " auhe carSa promiscuity is “« sOclaL phehomc-V ; The inltlaUon .takesTlHce -ipninly 


arqoters. Alan Gray, a Jesuit mature, promiscuous: woman (Lady 
and one of Henry Rutledge's Billy Tonson is forty-seven find her 
ts. After Louisa has attempted mako-up, like Marshal Ney. has to 


t 


A: t; 
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. has lime, before' dyina of a heart 
attack, lo stir David out of the self- 
indulgent, " I’m-hcre-so-look-nf ter- 
ms " ways of his generation. 

David now returns to . the 
widowed Billy. They tHke a • Iasi 
' cruise together. The boat breaks up 
in a stomr and Billy dies. David, 
now fully .fledged. Is' left to live 


Granada Publishing 

New Titles 
to be Published 
September 

Ficllon 

Clancy 

Frederic Mu Hally 
The saga of an Irish policeman's 
son fighting his way to the lop 
in London : about Journalism, 
young love and old lust. A rarely 
well written novel. 

El. 95 Hart-Davls 

Shield and Sword 
Vadim Kozhevnikov 
A novel based on the amazing 
career of o Soviet agent In the 
Nazi Secret Service. 

El .95 MacGibbon & Kee 

I’ll Never Leave You . 

Edgar Luslgarten 

His first novel for ntmosl 20 years. 

on the thome of dark sexual 

Jealousy. 

Cl. 50 Hart -Davis 

Best American Short Stories 
Vo!. 9 

Edited by Martha Foley and 
David Burnett. 

E2.05 MacGibbon 8 Koe 

Biography 

Stalin 

The History of a Dictator 
H. Montgomery Hyde 
A definitive work drawn Irom a 
mass ot hitherto unused sources. 
Over 70 pit olographs. 

E3 95 Hart-Davls 

Hess 

Tho first lull biography 
Roger Manvell and 
Heinrich Frnenkel 
Draws on now material Uom 
Hess's v/ite and son Bop plates. 

Ct .95 MacG-bboii & Koo 

General 

Satan Wants You 

The Cult ol DeviJ Worsn-p 
Arthur Lyons 
A detailed examination of 
satanism In America today. 

Cl. 75 Hart-Davis 

Tank Warfare 

A History of Tanks in Battle 
Kenneth Macksey 
illustrated with maps and 
photographs. 

E2.95 Hert-Devis 

Ethnic Minorities in Britain 

Ernest Krausz 

£2.25 MacGibbon & Kea 

The Earth & Its Satellite 
Edited by John Guest 
Deals in depth with the geological 
history and structure of the Earth 
and Moon. Superbly illustrated, 
largely in colour. 

C3.95 Hart-pavis 

The Invisible Pyramid 
A Humanist Account of the 
Space Age 
Loren Eiseley 

El .95 Hart-Davis 

The Soho Bibliographies 
Edith. Osbert and Sachevereli 
Sitwell 

2nd Edition, revised. . . 

Richard Fifoot 

E5.B5 Hart-Davis 

Sailing 

Sailing Yacht Design 
Revised edition 

D. Philllps-Blrl ;; 

£3.60 Adlard Coles Lid. 

Medical ' 

Clinical Oral Medicine 
J: Gay ford and Ft; Has Keif 
Alma to rpeet'the requirements of . 
students preparing themselves lor.' 


students. After Louisa nas a uempwu maKO-up, use hcdoiristicuUv ever after 

V fi Tfic ' F.y l b qSSSlkM' 

lesulrt answers ii-t °blilhs 


all get a 

4 siuneri 


now fully .Hedged, is left to live : 

hcdcMcaUy ever after. , ; , 

. Mr Garnett has alxvayfi been . at ' . • 

home In the Abtysy. of Th«si6mej Delinquency and Parenlal 
with " Fay ce que vouldras *’ written: Pathology 

over ihe door. Here he writes of ihe!' : A Study In Forensic and Cllnlcaf ' .; 
heyday in the blood with a blithe ; . ' 1 V-‘ 

zesi astonislfing in a iteir-oolOftena- ■ LtODvrt la. Anary :• * 

Han. Sir Sam, wh eri ’, talking to ■his ,: Edl.lior 1 ^ , y . ( . ■ 

lusty ■ tvife; excesses his '.guiding ; Ee - B0 Staples Pi^sa •- . ;i 
principle for him ;; 11 'Yoti must learn 1 Business ;? v.'L. 1 


.'r • >. 
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War 

Poets 


the fifth in The Times 
Authors well-known 
educational folder 
series-is designed as 
a background study 
aid to the poetry of 
the First World War. 


Wilfred Owen, Isaac 
Rosenberg, Edmund 
Blunden, and Siegfried 
Sassoon are covered in 
detail, and there’s material 
on Edward Thomas, too. 
Plus reviews from The 
Times j The Sunday Times 
and The Times Literary 
Supplement — two pages 
from T he Times of 3 July, 
1916 — photographs — a 
recruiting posteT.and a 
piece by Chartes Douglas- 
Home on trench warfare. 
And a booklet of poems 
reproduced in manuscript. 
Poems you wifi never 
forget. 75p 


Please add lOp per folder for packing 
and despatch when ordering direct. 

Cheques/ money orders should be 
crossed and made payable to Times 
Newspapers Limited. 


Having it both ways 


IB AFFAIRS 
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KI\<;SI.I-.Y AMIS: 

UJrl, 2(1 

23.1pp. < 'ape. LI .SO. 

A fol of things have been annoying 
Kingsley Amis recently. Distressing 
as i his must he for hint, it is an ad- 
vantage for his readers, who are 
usually best served by his worst mil- 
bursts of temper. Girl, 20 gives a 
good haivling-oni to a wide range ol 
offenders : boutiques, trendy pubs, 
young people, ridt socialists, hus- 
bands, wives, children and other min- 
ority groups. If the stage is not 
actually strewn with corpses at the 
end (and Mr Amis has a perfunctory, 
Jacobean -fifth -net way of settling lip 
his plots), at least most reputations 
are shot. 

I lie central character is a neat 
compendium of several pel Amis 
hates: rich, with-it, leflisli Sir Roy 
Vandervaiie, :t classical musician 
who is also popular. He is a great 
one for having it both ways. Wily 
should his age (li fly-three) cut him 
off from “ youth ", or his wealth 
(large house on the edge of Hert- 
fordshire. enormous ear. member- 
ship of West End club 7) cut him off 
from anti-apartheid rallies or oilier 
hammer-blows at the system ? As 
he says, one must choose to be a 
havc-pcrson or a hc-pcrson ; he has 
quite a lot. hut puis his efforts into 
being. 

Mts favoured method of bridging 
the generation-gap is affairs with 
young girts. As his wife says: 

Flat feet 

WHJ.IAiU SAN'SOM; 

Ham heel in l.nvv 

222pp. I he Hogarth Press, i 1.73. 

The idea .if making a travelling 
salesman the means by which a 
number of modern— or not-so- 
niodem — sexual situations and con- 
ventions are explored is not in it sell 
a had one. Not fur from the begin- 
ning of William Sansoni’s new book, 
his arbitrarily and poinllcssly named 
hero seems well set for a picaresque 
journey through the sexual mores 
of our time which appears likely io 
provide engaging, if trivial, reading 
and at least to show a variety of 
amatory follies and anguishes even 
if the method is one of caricature. 
But the joke palls as Hans moves 
on relentlessly through a series .if 
adventures almost all of which Mr 
Sansoin has done with more wit, 
invention and care in other places ; 
and turns Feet in Love seems in- 
creasingly like a curiously perfunc- 
tory son of pot-boiler. It is as if 


" They're gelling younger at some- 
thing like half the rate he gets 
older.” Hie current one is in fuel 
girl. 17. and u> mindless a dolly us 
one could meet in a month of Satur- 
days down die King's Rond. "What 
could any man of the remotest in- 
telligence or taste or discrimination 
sec in you ? " asks the poised- posed, 
tragedy-queen Lady Vandervjme in 
their inevitable womun-to-womun 
confrontation. The dolly takes off 
her clothes and shows her. It is a 
memorably cruel scene. 

For Mr Amis, the girls are ob- 
viously among VundcrVunc's lesser 
sins. T hey are also the humanizing 
link between hint and the novel's 
narrator, a music critic twenty years 
his junior. “ Perhaps it was Roy’s 
system of total permissiveness lo- 
w arsis himself ihui made him such 
agreeable company." In any ease, 
" on ordinary male trade- union 
grounds ", Douglas Yandcll linds 
himself supporting the nympho- 
philiuc Vandcrvane through an 
assortment of disgraceful .situations, 
from a tour- handed dinner with mis- 
tress and daughter (with much mas- 
querading as to who escorts whom) 
to a disastrous venture into pop. 
Noi only is the specially composed 
piece a failure, hut Vander vane’s 
Strati ivariuh is zapped by yobs out- 
side the hall. Conductor and critic 
explore ■' the new world " like Virgil 
and Dante looking for a nice picnic- 
spot in Hell. Vandcrvane pretending 
to like it. YandcH knowing that he 
hates it - and knowing, too. that his 


own role as conlidant of both hus- 
band and wife is not above reproach. 

All one needs to be funny in such 
a milieu (well, more than half) is a 
sharp eye and ear. Mr Amis has 
both : 

Iwery lew seconds she scooped aside 
the two lung hunks of hair ihm fell 
from n centre parting across the most 
of her face, which they as rcguliuly 
repossessed; iron hi conic for her, no 
doubt, hut infinitely preferable to the 
gross humiliation of haircut or ribbon. 
Equally recognizable is Vandcrvanc’s 
way of talking: after trying a 

northern accent which kept sliding 
back iivto his normal public-school 
tones, he settles for a simple set of 
mispronunciations which effectively 
cover his social tracks : Moce 

grateful ", “ nop had ", '* oorm beef ", 
and so on. This plain transcription 
of reality is much funnier than Mr 
Amiss glosses on it, which can be 
more plonking than pleasing. 

" I've got into ihc habit of thinking 
of it as my London -Suite in three 
movements and three colours." This, 
if indeed an ingrained habit, was one 
I considered lie should set a bom break- 
ing while there was still time, hul did not 
like to say so. 

Outbursts of rage against fatuity 
arc always permitted in Mr Amiss 
world. It is an at tractive side of 
Vundervnne's character that he per- 
forms schoolboy tricks [ike offering 
to help a man wearing dark glasses 
across -l he road {"You really ought 
to go into the guide-dog question ”). 
What can one do but curse when 
con h omed, for example, w ith a boy 


who say*, of the Victori,,,, 
sort of people did ., | *• 
building up capital^ inji 4 ’' 
structure ’? Bui the* ; * 

distaste lo> this outav Vj? 
recognizes fa gHnft 
imbecility"; , md lile 1 * J 
book, though contrived ' 
H’S > snm. Even Y.,„d c |,\ 
in.il nis uncommitted 
everything, including * 
1 -Fiend, is not quite cnoith 
seen you watching me 
tclcvison . she says. The Vaufr 
household totally disinicgrav. 

1 he morality is ion grufvl,- 
on to the enlenainmcni 
because Mr Amis loves mitrtl, 
awn creations; he on<ano<k 
develop. (He also fling, an ' 
incidences of relationship q 
might do m a play with a m 
buL are quite unncctssarvini 
But it would be a great mi 
read this book morel; am 
paint flung in (he face of tit 
for 7 he (j iitinlitw), Trendines 
amuses or exasperates Mr Art 
■sex and aging seriously onion 

Roy Vnndcrvunc in <13- 
youth, though vain indeed, it: 
than Malvolio in yellow w 
lers, and his story should «k 
and terror as well as hor-tl 
As with Dame, the details d 
make the best copy, bm p&». 
there for a reason. Mr *i 
rational morality, like hishi j 
affectation, is a sturdy, FI 
Chque iilFa i r. No wonder hr ft# 
lack of it in ( ‘.imahy Sired 


Nehru and the politics of indecision 


UJUIARL KIMVARDKS t 
jldni 

pj'iiical Biography 

([? Allen Unc The Penguin 

f''- a 

vem probable that the late 
Sl |urlnl Nehru will suffer even 
m than most historical figures 
m that negative swing of re- 
pute! that sets in a few years 
death. In his case the charisma 
i so strong that almost -atl who 
M in contact with him were 
dud by it. and felt affection even 
nv especially in his years of dras- 
(jftlinc at the end. it was hard to 
t respect. In India, purndoxi- 
|v t the swing of opinion away 
oullcdionatc respect began very 
hi (and of course there had 
ijjj been many among Nehru's 
jLcal opponents, and not a few 
mug even bis supporters, who saw 
t! as flawed by crucial wenk- 
too; alter travelling in India 
ti year after his death, Percivul 
ar could write that he round no 
» k>»er in public estimation than 
tini. Mure recently, that sour 


sense that the first prime minister's 
achievements had crumbled to leave 
only monuments to his failures has 
been at the least stiffed: with his 
daughter powerfully his successor, 
veneration of the memory and rec- 
ord of the fa filer lias now all rile 
energies of the Indian establish- 
ment behind it. and Nehru peace 
prizes, Nehru foundations, Nehru 
universities, give flic name new 
resonance. Against such laudation 
Midhuc! lfshvardes's study sounds a 
discordant note. 

Reassessments of Nehru naturally 
hegiu at the end. His political prime 
was perhaps in and. unfair 

though it may seem, it is (he last 
.short span of six years which will 
tell what he really meant for India. 
It was in those years, after he hnd 
been prime minister for a decade, 
that the hopes and indeed confi- 
dence of the first years began to 
come under strain, that it began 
to appear that the Nelmiixt promise 
of a new India would after all elude 
him and his country, not only in 
his lifetime hut perhaps thereafter 
too. 

Mr 'Edwardes begins right at the 
end, with a vivid description or 
Nehru’s funeral riles on May 27. 
I%4. Lie finds in these niunv- 


stranded obsequies, with Hindu 
mantras mingling with a choired 
Abide With Me " and the " Lnst 
Post and a rifle volley for measure, 
a metaphor for Nehru's life and 
the contradictions which had 
brought it in sum, as he sees it, 
close to trugi-comedy. Then, 
sharply, Mr Edwardes goes back to 
the very beginning, early in the 
eighteenth century, with a Kashmiri 
Brahmin named Raj Kaul leaving 
ms home in the vale to take service 
in Delhi with the emperor, and, 
Irom the land he was given near 
a canal, taking a name which has 
been transliterated as Nehru (from 
the Urdu for canal, iitihur). 

From there the story is familiar 
until the last years, which bio- 
graphers had until now nut deal! 
with. But this account puls sonic 
familiar aspects in a fresh light. 
Nehru’s concern with the foreign 
policy to be followed by a future, 
independent India, which so often 
engrossed him in the years of Ihc 
independence movement, has usu- 
ally been seen as evidence of his 
bread Hi of vision and foresight, as 
iL no doubt was to some extent : Mr 
Edwardes suggests that it was also 
an escape from the real but intract- 
able into the theoretical and amen- 


et’s stop the world and start again 


Hie aiulini lias tired of working to 
achieve (he sharpness of observation, 
ihc elegance of manner, (lie lively 
sense of character which his best 
work reveals. 

Huns, an only child, spoiled, and 
ashamed of his name, is briefly en- 
dowed with some characteristics 
ilc riving from these circumstances. 
His awkwardness, his acceptance of 
himseiif as a second-rater, carries him 
through some early scenes: hul all 
this is speedily dropped or forgotten 
■mil he turns, as the flimsy plot un- 
1° i ’ J. n *° a v > rtu »Hy iinonvnious 
male hlunderer. who exists only to 
demonstrate the obstinacy or oddity 
of women. Mr Sansom continues to 
have a fair eye for the most out- 
rageous or unlikely of feminine 
quirks, but all phi-s is weird, offhand, 
cynical stuff. At moments he rises 
to ihc level of ingenuity which makes 
Ins more fantastic narratives at least 
readable, and there is always a cer- 
tain verve about the prose. More 
often he is lapsing into anecdotal 
facctiousness in the story telling, and 
sophisticated travelogue in. the slyle. 


Wishful thinking 


Smokescreen 
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DONAI.D E. WESTLAKE : 

Adios, Scheherazade 

^pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Ed I upliss i.s a loser who writes sex 
books. These hot little soft-core fic- 
tions have lides like Roving n, 
and Ui'thlu omber Sin. As ihe dead- 
line for his twenty-ninth such pro- 
duction looms up he sits down at his 
.Smith -Coro nil. Nothing happens. 
Writer a block. So he just writes any- 
thing. hoping to clear the way fur 
Number 29 io break through. He 
writes about not writing, and then 
he writes about himself, r m going 
to get (his junk uut or my system for 
good and all ", he says, meaning (he 
HUtobmgraphical spume, not the 
porn. When ho does make a start on 
chapter one he can't slop talking 
about himself, turning the se* stories 
into autobiographical wish- fulfilment, 
with the baby-sitter as a heroine. 
Betsy, Ed*s wife, reads this, believes 
it, and promptly leaves him. Fiction 
becomes fact, or at least has actual 
consequences. . 

In outline, it looks like another' 
sad story of sexual and marital 


dilapidation. Ed Topliss's facetious 
style, however, is diverting and amus- 
ing enough to supply laughs and 
ironies, and the hook is so originally 
made that its .■druciure alone could 
amuse a reader interested in that 
sort of thing. Bur Mr Westlake 
is being >crious under his face- 
tiously invent ivc smokescreen. He 
does not seem In like being serious, 
and perhaps he prefers to see 
the writer as a craftsman rather than 
an artist, as I'opljss docs. However, 
there are many statements and situa- 
tions in this book whioh can be taken 
is comments on fiction. This, for 
example, is a dirty book aboui a 
writer writing a dirty book. It is n 
novel which never pretends to be 
anything other than writing. And 
when Topliss thinks about convert- 
ing his autobiographical release into 
>ort-core pornography and says 
I l- Usi sw ' ,c h ^ from first person ' 
to third person and leave out the 
pornography ", (he reader knows 
that this is not Topliss's private prob- 
lem but a fundamental problem of 
writing novels. For “ pornography '• 

substitute anything (hat might be 
r j a wriler ‘* personality but ' 
which hq does not want to be made; 
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JOHN li- CARRE: 

The Naive and ScntiiiivnlaJ Lover 
4l(*pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £2.35. 

John le Carrd\ progress as a novelist 
has been marked by :in Increasingly 
evident dissatisfaction with ihe repu- 
tation he achieved :us j writer of s^iy 
and crime .stories. His first two books 
were a spy story with a wholly 
individual flavour, and a well- 
constructed straight detective story 
in which he used his experience as a 
schoolmaster. They were followed 
by /'he Spy Who Came in from ihe 
Cuhl, a masterly thriller based upon 
what wa s at the lime the unusual 
proposition that the spy is generally 
a weak man. the tool of bureaucrats 
who arc neither scrupulous nor par- 
ticularly efficient, and that there is 
nothing to choose between " us " and 
" them " in an ethical sense. The 
book* immense success no doubt 
delighted its author, but it clearly 
disconcerted him too. His subse- 
quent books have shown a deter- 
mined attempt io move a way from 
ihe thriller towards the- novel, and in 
The Maive ami Sentimental Lover 
the .severance is complete. 

The book is a disastrous failure. 
As a crime novelist Mr le CarnS 
.showed a delicate sensibility, a con- 
sidcni-ble feeling for ironic character- 
ization, a .«n*e «f place and a sense 
of style. Such qualities arc almost 
wholly Jacking in this near-fantasy 
about A Ido Cassidy, a rich manufac- 
turer of pram accessories, a spinner of 
dreams about fulfilling the potential- 
ities of a personality confined rather 
than liberated by his expense- 
account life. Tassidy meets a couple 
of squatters nesting in a "gentle- 
man s residence fully equipped for 
immediate occupation" which he 
vaguely thinks of buying, and falls 
in love with them both. Shamus and 
Helen are not ordinary squatters. 'He 
is an Irish charmer, whose first (and 
only too characteristic) words to 
Cassidy are "Hullo, lover, looking 
Tor someone, are we ? ” She has the 
apparent inaccessibility of Helen of 
Troy. The story records Cassidy's 
attempt through them to make his 
dreams come true. The title comes 
tram Schiller's observation about 
the difference between the paive 
man (that is, ..the . teprechqunish 
Shamus, whq arts -by instinct and. 

Sw^v b °J!If 60i f notions af respon, 

rrSSil an 2 «eAt»mental •• one 
(Gawidy. who » corrupt because he 
has lo^ ’.whaTNietescbe calls tnoo-r 

-.'7» ... 
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cence T. I he honk h .ihoatu 
tly's attempt to expenoM' 
directly, naively, iinseniiiw 
and its lailiire. 

The prctcnttoiiqicw nf ih: 
is not lessened by in to-' 
Shamus. jovial and lacetMuJ 
of nature, is an intolerable '■ 
Helen is hardly more benrff 
Cflsaidy comes to lift only '‘c 
is not in contact with jhr 
passages relating to his wifea"; 
business. A lew pictures like 'b 
Mrs Eldcrinan. "a very big- 1 
who wore gowns of broflu ■' 
and ran a tangled garden c-\* 
laid down by Rudolph Siriw 
sharp where most of' the k" 
fuzzy. This unhappy w«u\ 
the metaphysics of love mm r - 
Iho hope that Mr le 
return to what he does vffv - 
well, writing hooks based in o 
world which use the apja^j 
the thriller, but are in tlw rf 
an d su bt let y excellent noveb 


Unwilled 

TERENCE tic VEWi VVHIlfi 
Mr Stephen 
287pp. Gollancz. £L8ff 

Terence de Vere While hw 
a tale about a Protestant DJ* 


O.N«U SKCAL : 
b ’itriigglc /Vguinst History 

Weal enfold and NicuKon. 


kn ihe lime is out of joint, there 
’ thice customary altitudes to 
,* 'rom; the acquiescent, the 
r.uti.snjry, and the utopian. 
■’'VI Segal is a utopian. He pre- 
familiar account of the woes 
man society and of the revolu- 
< r ; attempts to remedy them. 
,‘JV-studics drawn chiefly from 
Lnncd States, but- also from 
" in - ,TJn “. Czechoslovakia, and 
i'f* al, ' on e others. He recog- 
ifc 1 *! revolution j#re- 

Jr been averted for 

evolution of liberal 

•n > l if BlU he s,l * llw that that 

Smcralcs equally bitter 
between the races and 
"JJJMrartons, for example, 
“re coolly with tiic 

tv P .inn°I . usc . 'yho acquiesce 
■ oppression inherent in the 

»hc White trade 
Snie i ‘ “tf^Soorh Africa. 
l\JL ^ however, 

ktSi* soc ! c ! y «Wch Will 

P' ible ,i rc:i j ‘communion 


yer, hejid of a weU-esaW 
and a will which was 



messed. A formtf solicfl« 
and now the diatHi8Uw£ . 
editor of The Irish 
fort ably at home tn»J- r 
offices and the, 

Clubs, less’so mWHlg 
uneasily feels to be lh« y 

“ porter is something . 
been mqoufacUired, W 
for a good many 
most iterate but cutW 
speculator who r 
staid, able and 0(i VV 
live central fi 
common fault in; 
tjon—he is 
at the same 

matter so much c^P^ 1 ^ 
Uheme seems to bfr 
the old ordef P 11 !® 
new, Mr Stcpf*$*M 
and e^it«;so|#', 
ai|4 their , 

id no 
author 1 
a ny. htofe ■ 




of mankind ". Hv fimN it in embiyo 
in xunie of the Miiall-cale c\ pen- 
men Is in primitive eommuni^m 
whose participant*, are apt to he 
lahelled "hippies" or ■‘drop-iiiils”. 
He emphiisiz.es the .serious, discip- 
lined purpose which muiic nf them 
exhibit. The question is whether 
they can be generalized into a com- 
prehensive social system -what Mr 
Segal calk the "creative society " 
Without at tempi iny an answer to the 
practical question of how it would 
come about, he sketches a model of 
the world rcconsti tided on Mich a 
basis. The nation-state, of course, 
would disappear. There would be 
neighbourhood couiieils and tri- 
bunes, subsumed in regional govern- 
ments, wlfidi in turn would be sub- 
sumed under a world parliament and 
a world system of tribunes. All of 
them would he federally rekited 
within a universally accepted- con- 
stitution. At each level they would 
have appropriate powers over such 
mailers as justice, police, education, 
conmiii mentions, the ants. There 
woukl be a separate but intersecting 
system of economic organization, 
which would lie based on coopera- 
tion raffle i than competition. 

Mr Segal see-* the essential differ- 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
CHINESE FICTION 

Second Edition 
C.T.Hsla 

This new- and fully corrected edition 
includes an epilogue dealing with 
Communist literature since 1958, 
focusing especially on the period after 
the Cultural Revolution of 1966, and 
an appendix presenting Mr. Hsla’s re- 
flections of Ihe moral burden of mod- 
ern Chinese literature. 

Cloth £6.75 net Paper *2.70 net 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON 

A Journey To The Western 
Islands Of Scotland 
Edited by Mary Lascelies 

Johnson's Journey gives a deeply re- 
fleotivo surrey of the Highlands and 
Isles — their, social and economic 
BLruolurc. their traditions and cus- 
toms ; the development of hJs nnrra-. 
liv'd is [raced in the accurnlc* carefully 
annotated text prepared by Mary 
Lascelies. 

The Yale litlillnn nf the H'orAs (»/ 
Samuel Johnson, Volume IX 
Illustrated £3.95 net 


able. "It was an escape which hardly 
damaged the struggle for freedom ", 
he observes : " but after indepen- 
dence Nehru's preoccupation with 
foreign affairs was to lead to an 
abdication of decision on internal 
matters to juvl lliosc parochial inter- 
ests he so despised." 

Thai " abdication of decision '* is 
demonstrated often, and not only in 
the last years, in this account. Mr 
Edwardes, echoing a judgment made 
in Delhi just before Nehru’s dcnLh, 
finds in his avoidance of decision 
'* almost a technique ", in which 
Nehru would allow 
events to take their cum sc. or be 
directed on course by others more pur- 
poseful, until there was only one choice 
left to him to lake l He would then 
accede— often with {lire warnings about 
the eon sequences — 1 ( > what had become 
irresistible. 

While Nehru's falhei and. later, 
Gandhi we tv alive. Mr Edwardes 
notes, he could leave the crucial 
decisions to those dominating per- 
sonalities: and this whole account 
carries Ihe suggestion that the key 
to Nehru's psychology lay in his rela- 
tionships with those two. 

Mr Fdwurdes’.s account Is good 
reading. Mil- narrative line Is strong 
—he returns at the end In the twi- 
light month > in Delhi, with Nehru 


cnee between his utopia and any 
present-day system as lying in its 
attitude towards the individual 
human being. Today the interests 
of people are seen as inti insicully ex- 
clusive ; Ihc individual is seen as 
"riie substance for processing into 
profit ", anil society is seen as ■■ con- 
earned supremely with control ". the 
assumption being that men fv ft in 
Ihcimclvcs v.mnoi lv trusted. Ihe 
repudiation ol tin-* a>-*imi|itiou is 
what Mr Segal calls ‘ ihe *a niggle 
against .history He delects "the 
assumption in Ihc conuept of original 
sin, in the theory of rite social con- 
tract and in Hie practice mf every 
government down to the present day. 
A classic example of the crimes 
committed in the name of this doc. 
trine is naturally the Vietnam war, 
which is now known even more cer- 
tainly tfa in when Mr Segal .sent lii.s 
book to press to have been founded 
on a deliberate deception of Hie 
American people. 

History tends to show, tin fortu- 
nately . that those who believe in the 
pessimistic theory of human nature 
usually prevail over those who share 
Mr Segal's own "socialist opti- 
mism ", He quotes the example of 


most piohably aware that death was 
nearing, while the pressure of ortho- 
dox Hinduism, which he had so long 
scorned, breaking at Inst into his 
household with astrologers, mantras 
and, we are told, fifty priests en- 
gaged in secret riles to ward off mor- 
tal ily. Here, as often elsewhere, the 
author is probably dealing with wha.t 
in his " Afterword " (a misplaced and 
misnamed preface t he describes as 
"certain fuels and interpretation 
[which] cannot be substantiated by 
direct references to sources'*. This 
is the inherent dilemma of those 
who write contemporary history and 
must use living or confidential 
sources; bill since Mr Edwardes 
gives no references at all. it is impos- 
sible Tor the reader to know when 
he is being given the documented 
record and when (lie author is draw- 
ing on his private information about 
what went on behind the arras, 

So, while this is a perceptive and 
stimulating not to say provocative — 
book, which will be especially valu- 
able to I liu sc of younger generations 
who waul lt> meet Nehru through a 
contemporary perception. Mr 
Edwardes has left it to othei his- 
torians to document (lie grand 
failure vi liicli lie has convincingly 
retold. 


Stalin prevailing i ver Trotsky: bill 
he tloes not examine the possibility 
that tilings mi glu have been just as 
bad in the end if ITolsky had pic- 
vailed instead. Nor docs lie emi- 
sidei the possibility of a meliorist 
evolution that would he neither 
revolutionary nm acquiescent noi 
utopi.m. Most of the countries 
which he criticizes have constitutions. 
ui ai .my rate principle*, of govern 
tile til. Imwcvei itnperfe* i|\ realized 
in pi act icc li is at least worih 

considering vvhai niighl happen if a 
siillicicnt ■number of men of good 
will, like Mr Segal, were to act as 
If thu.se constitutions and principles 
were fully operative. 

In a democracy, for example, 
there is theoretically an equal right, 
and therefore an equal obligation, 
for everyone to participate in the 
manage me nl of rho stale's affairs: 
but idealists like Mr Segal seldom 
iry to put that theory into practice. 
In his native South Africa apartheid 
means theoretically equal but separ- 
ate rights for all races; but no White 
liberal!! or African nationalists have 
tried to push that theory to Us logi- 
cal conclusion, which would in (he 
end mean geographical partition and 


genuine independence. Curiously 
enough, it is only in the most oppres- 
sive state in Europe, the Soviet 
Union, lliai a handful of brave ink-1 
IccUiuh have acted tocelhei in 
demand the exeicisc ut constitu- 
tional lights, and thciebv caused 
consider able einban.r.sincnt to their 
oppressors. Mr Segal includes these 
moil among Ills 1.1*1 studies, but 
misses their true igiuticanee 

T/u- Smivdt -IviZi'/i'/ ///vr.Mi pro- 
vokef. both sympathy .uul exaspera- 
tion. Mr. Segal is cloqiictil. Iiumane, 
and high-inindcd ; but high minded- 
ness (hat never comes down to 
earth cun be a Imre. In declaring 
war on histoi y he forgets one of his- 
tory's few encouraging lessons: that 
human society, with all its fault*, ho* 
a capacity for self-correction and 
regeneration, w hich owes nothing to 
Platonic tinkering. It is doubtful 
whether Mr Segal has a real plan 
Ifor reforming human society- in 
which case he is open to the ques- 
tion of whaf lie proposes actually to 
do about it — or merely wishes to 
make u heart-felt protest. In tha 
In Her ca.se ii is fair 10 point out that 
mere protest is tantamount to 
acquiescence. 


UNIONS, PARTIES, 

AND POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT . 

A Study of Mineworkers 
In Zambia 
Robert H. Bates 

This significant study is nn analysis 
of the attempt of the Ztunhinn gov- 
ernment to use the dominant political 
party and the Mincvvnrkurs’ Union to 
enforce a relatively stringent labour 
code affecting ihe mineworkerf.. The 
author finds Mail these policies largely 
fail tihd nrguex lluit the dilemma of 
the union. and party is unu of the baxic 
reasons for the failure. £6.(10 net 


THEDESCENt 
FROM HEAVEN 

AStudyln Epic Continuity ;. 

Thomas M. Greene 

“ Professor Greene’s book is a study 
of the opic from Homer to Mijtun- 
whh minor excursiong. before . Wid 
after— an analytical and orttical . ho- 
eoitiu of, the life and death of n. grcaL; 
Litoraty genre J . . . U has ttfany. IhlQgS,.' 
to say about . the Rorjalssaoce, about ,\ 
the conflict of ojHsslfcal fluid Caristlao 
Ideals arid about .the emergence of , 
modem ; l i f or a[U ro. ; Hflllcff , iSni'Mv,^ 
Cohiptirativjc 'Uiefcthrev, : . ' - ; ; 

Reissue ;v. : -v. i 


INTERACTION 
OF COLOR 

Text Of The Original Edition 
With Selected Plates 
Joeef Albers 

This uhrldgcd edition of loscf Albers’ 
monumental study of his perceptions 
of colour contains the complete text, 
8 colour plates and numerous din- 
grummaiic examples from die original 
work. The honk, in the author's 
words, "shows n now way of* teaching 
color, of studying color ‘ . .to make 
our uyes sensitive 10 lllo Wonders of 
color interaction , : 

TTotlv £3.95 net : ; . Paper - £1*95 ilct 



£4.75; qct 


YALEUNlVERSI^y 


TIME, FORM, AND STYLE 
INBOS WELL’S 
“ LIFE OF JOHNSON ” 

David L. Passler ' . : v < 

This pOncisb investifiiilion treats The 
Life af Stmuatf .JohnsqH- as an jmrtg- . 
inttliVb Work'- of literature; though it 

reCogtiizM ThaF many; ol, Borerell s 
aiuhorlftl. docipihns,. were doternffned 
by- stubborn' practical condu jbns ?uch 
a* thp reralcltrcnce df, I)istorlcal faws. 
The ■ unevdf 1 jtv&Clablliiy b[ blographt- ; 
cal.piatorltils -aiiit hlsown'dbbiiiiolmg; : 
itielaiieholifi , during;, Uw;, work s long , 


NEO-SUMERIAN. 
ACCOUNT TEXTS 
FROM DREHENI 

Babylonian InspFlptions In The 
Gbllectlbn Of James B. Nles, '• 
Volume III : ." : . r ' 

Clarence Elwood Kelser ■ , iV 

Drebcm served, iis-a livestock 'depot 
ToTitfijS. many puyhjcnlh irt kind .To' 
‘Which the kings nf'l t Ir subjected (bolr 
scHiiered lands anfi peoples. This vrol- 
U me contains mord than 600 texts of ' 

: liicae transactions, ivtth rovjscd indlqM:,'‘ 

Jihd .dwcriptiofli : ■ / ■ - ; 

Mplates,; --V.-H- /•:."> ■ . £7.85 not / 


PATTERNING OF TIME: 

Leonard W. Poob 

The topics under discussion in ‘ fliis. ' 
broAt! study of. the problem of tiine r 
include the vdri erics, or temporal siya- 
lems Timl rctiui remunts iff different ' 
societies and lire upproadl Through ■ 
psycho- physics- and qxp“r‘mcitiul psy-j‘ j: 
chology. with detailed extiminuticn of 


,? v . 9 J- M.iii w,viiimnmvTi Ui \ 

Iho imluonce 1 ;upoiu ilmi - ptrcopiicm . 
of' cqiottonal stales, drugs, < dreruhs. 1 -? 
mental disorders* ugbjhg and person-, T 
ftlliy. ' v ;.vv- 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 






NEW 

CRITICAL 

PERSPECTIVES 


WALLACE STEVENS 
The Poem os Acl 
fly Merle E. Brawn 


In this volume Merle Brown pre- 
sents his theory of the Ideal 
relationship of critic Ism to poetry, 
evolving a criticism that reacts 
uniquely and without philosophi- 
cal bias lo what is truly new in 
the contribution of a poet. Brown 
Justifies this theory through the 
whole of his analysis of Wallace 
Stevens; ha clarifies some of the 
essential problems In the poetry 
and demonstrates an understand- 
ing that has eluded Stevens’s 
critics for some lime. “Brilliantly 
executed ."— Library Journal. 

220 pages $0,50 


KATHERINE ANNE 
PORTER'S FICTION 

By M. Af. Libor man 


A critical sludy of the fiotlon of 
Katherine Anne Portor consider- 
ing Ship ot Fools, "Flowering 
Judas," "Old Mortality," Miss 
Porter’s debt to Honry James, 
and her attitude toward D. H. 
Lflwrenco. He defends Ship of 
Foots against its critics in what 
Miss Porter has termod"the best 
analysis f have ever seen and the 
most understanding analysis of 
the book." * 

11 B pages $ 5.50 


A PSYCHOANALYTIC 
STUDY OF THE DOUBLE 
IN LITERATURE 


By Robert Rogers 


The author creates a distinction 
between manifest doubles in lit- 
erature and the more significant 
use of "latenl 11 doubles. These 
are characters such as Claggart 
and Billy Budd, [ago and Othello, 


Macbeth and Lady Macbeth who 
appear on I ho surface as autono- 
mous personages, but who can 
be seen as two components 
of a decomposed psychological 
whole. 

*82 pages $7.85 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF GERMAN LITERATURE 


Edited by Horst S. Daemmrlch 
end Df ether H. Haenicke 


This volume traces the mafn cur- 
rents in German literature and 


oulture by showing a continuum 
of specific themes and forms 
affecting Germany as well as the 
rest of ihe Western World. Peri- 
ods in German literature are not 
viewed as isolated and unrelated 
units, but rather as a succession 
el ideals, concepts, forms, and 
ihemes that are retained or al- 
tered through the centuries. The 
contents range from the middle 
ages lo the postwar period. 

464 pages $13.95 


CALL TO REVOLUTION 
The Mystical Anarchism 


of Guslav Landauer 
fly Charles B. Maurer 


At hts doalh In 1910 Guslav 
Lnndauer was well-known In 
Berman intellectual circles. Mar- 
lin Buber collected his writings 
on philosophy, political theory, 
history, and literature, however 
his influence has been all but 


lost during the past fifty years, 
This unique intellectual biogra- 
phy restores Landauor lo his 


J ilace in the history of German 
alters; it Illuminates a whole 
circle of literal y personages who 
were obscured by poll licet de- 
velopments in Germany Hnd pre- 
sents Lendouer In historical per- 
spective as one of llte founders 
of anarcho-socialist thoughl. 

244 pages . $9.60 
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order dire city from 

Wayne Slate University Press 

Detroit, Michigan 49202 
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New York’s men of the Book 




■Selected I-'ksiijs kT Dclmorc Schwartz 
Edited by Donulri A. Dike and 
David If. /iickcr. 


MOpp. Ihtivcrsily of f hit'sini Pir.ss. 
£4..W. 


IKVlNf,- limVKi 
Decline of the New 
32f»|>p. l JuiliiiKV. £2.fft. 
PHILIP It. A! IV : 

Literature mid (lie Sixth Seme 
•145pp. I *'si her Lind l-sibcr. £3. 


In the May sequence of his Notebook 
1967-00, Ruben J.mvcII saluted *' The 
New York Intellectual"; in an 
immediate sense that poem was a 
response to Irving 1 1 owes article 

Hw New York intellectuals'' ('now 
reprinted in Detlhit • of the .Vcir) ; 
sind both are swansongs to an age 
tlvsil is vanishing nr lias already 
vanished. Fur more than thirty 
years New York intellectuals seemed 
a coherent group; mainly immi- 
grant. Icwish in buck ground, 
emerging in the Lite i 'Lifts, clustered 
around the hmium Review. The 
Dint. PoU th's, and t he Mawex. For 
once, and once only. North America 
hud bred a [rue intelligentsia, explor- 
ing and io part creating or articu- 
lating i lie consciousness of the fund 
which their pa reals and grand- 
pa reals had adopied, 

I hey w ere devoted hi ideological 
-pec ill. i lion. anii-cnmnmnisl yet 
radical, literary critics with a strong 
social bias. I'olunicul, internecine, 
fianihmanl. they aimed at inter- 
uaiioiinli/iug die American .scene as 
linkmen between Fast Furopeun 
politics and West luropeaii 
ae.stliciies. I Mi mind Wilson had 
already played some such iolv in the 
I bult'il Stales. In I upland it was to 
he a permanent job tor outsiders 
and late -comers like Arthur Koe.stlcr 
.mil Isaac I X-ut seller. 

But in a sense the Icwish intellec- 
tuals. dispatching their critical 
menu-nines from the locked fast- 
nesses of their New York apart- 
merits, really did appear a race 
apart. Sell olars untapped by a 
uni versify campus, writers who did 
not (in most cases) write books, they 


were a priesthood without a church, 
pol|tical theorists without a party, 
social thinkers in the studious sol- 
itude of public libraries. What they 
introduced to an America devoid of 
tfafds and fr.i florins were the 
tpiintcssenliiil enfd dialectics of 
I hi rope. What they attempted to 
gauge were the imaginative priorities 
without having recourse to the tech- 
nical scaffolding and suchlike 
tedious professionalism. In this 
alone they were working against the 
American grain. 

Alfred Kn/in lias well described 
their typical youthful traumas and 
dramas. Irving Howe adds : 


It U my impression, however, that 
Kuzin's affect ionuid stress on I ho 
Jewish sources of his experience is 
mainly a feeling of retrospect, mainly 
a recognition in the fifties and sixties 
that no mnuer Imw yon might try to 
shake off your past, it would still cling 
to your speech, gestures, skin, and 
nose ; it would still shape, with a 
thousand subtle movements, the way 
you did your work anil raised your 
children. In the thirties, however, it 
was precisely the idea of discarding the 
past, breaking away from families, 
traditions, and menmrics which excited 
intellectuals. 


To adopt the values of liberalism, 
the norms of democratic radicalism 
and standards of humane, Literary 
seriousness became one way of tran- 
scending. anil so annihilating, the 
Ghetto. 

But even if they tended to shy 
away from big critical books, they 
kept faith with (heir rabbinical fore- 
fathers ; they remained men of Ihe 
Hook. I heir lavonriie weapons were 
literary exegesis and commentary in 
short, sharp bursts. Now, in an era 
of encroaching kitsch and engulfing 
pup t'Te unholy alliance of campus 
left ami intellectual chic- these 
commemorative, collected volumes 
have started rolling m : a posthu- 
mous offering from Delmore 
Schwa r Iz. dossiers of three decades 
from Philip Rahv and Irving Howe, 
charting the culture of modernism in 
its present confusion and decline. 

I -or if their age has really ended, 
even in their beginnings (hey were 
epigones, come to manhood under 
Stalin, tun lute for communist con- 
version. loo late fur those feverish 


battles fought around the vanguard 
of Eliot, Joyce, and Proust. Born in 
crisis, they have disbanded in 
crisis. Their memorials, ironically, 
are those university departments of 
English, spread from .Southern Cali- 
fornia to Long island, to our own 
new universities and round the 
English -speaking w orld, to which so 
many in the end succumbed and 
whose academic methods, style and 
interests have succumbed so entirely 
to theirs. 

The range of .siihject-malter de- 
ployed here— stretching from the 
late 1930s lo the laic J%Os— is not 
unexpected. 'I lie most consistent sec- 
tion by Schwartz is that on poets 
and poetry (Pound, Eliot. Stevens 
Auden, Tale), while Professor Rahv 
and Professor Howe together cover 
the whole spectrum of nineteenth 
and twentieth-century fiction from 
Tolstoy to James. Kafka to Koest- 
ler. I. B. Singer to Mala mud, CYline 
lo Henry Miller. Rut illuminating as 
much of this remains, what first 
catches the ear is the speaking 
sound. None is a novelist nitiuqite 
exactly : but rather like novelists, 
they catch the true tone of their 
voice : Schwartz's slightly whimsical, 
deliberately off- heal. ’ very self- 
aware ; Professor Rahv’s gruffer, 
(oughur, somewhat dyspeptic, unduv- 
ialing ; Professor Howe's more cour- 
teously discursive and luminously 
sensible, as lie picks up l hemes from 
the 1 9611s to recharge them for the 

197t is. 

Professor Howe himself delines 
the common house-style .it its wide- 
ranging best : 


appeavably bitter afo., . 
offspring of this 

in grown -screwed-up h£r < 

In fact, the " frce-laiw foi 
cock strut, iinrinr. Hi 


took strut, daring hypotlJjfy 
about synthesis ", inS> 
the academic scholaySj*,! 1 

tie Monthly litterateurs, tarty a 4 

crated into posturing. No 1* 
loihe American way, HI 

flimsy genre, these Jcwid, i 
tuaw made a mainr 
Wlutfhcr 

American fiction nr m 
seem as great is 
loday the talniudic W- 
passed from the essayist 
novelists- Jo .Saul Bellow, L 
Mailer, Bernard Malanwd.jto 
haps the real role of the Nm 
school was not so much to Ju 
Augean stables of ihe mid* 
as to make the way Mrairt 
latterdoy Baptists hy the 
tor the first fully-fledged gp. 
of Jewish- American writers. 

Yet even here there lurks i 
of Jewish irony. Let proftwer 
have the last word : 


ptaaon - m - 

-ifjAiMc; sm-Hirn s 
L, an d Ihe Ctosricul TwJttion 
L Harvard University Press. 
* P n: Oxford University Press. 


L RLIPKRT MARTIN : 

Ujs'lhc Antwerp Attarpie*** 
[Raising of the Crass and The 
U from the Cross. 
m Thames and Hudson. £2.10. 


we arc ;dm»-t at the cNj 
historic experience. and it no, s 
unlikely Him there will but trv 
New York a literary school «rt 
blc to Hie hast this country ijj 
Insuliir as the New York uiYa 
atmosphere has affecled «n\i, 
Sell wart/. Koscnfeld. Ifelb. % 
mild. Mailer, Goodman, «dl 
(some nf i hew would holly deir,i 
lias), jj s’ein, io have h.vn M 
loo conicniioiis. ton insccntc foi, 
crealiu' work. 


Nervous, si i cwn with knotty or flashy 
phrases, impatient with transitions anil 
ot her concessions to dull ness, wilfully 
valliiif! atleiilion to itself as a form or 
at least .in outcry. I'oiut of rapid twists. 
Inking pleasure in dispute, dialectic, 
daz/le- such, at its best or ninsi 
muiccuhlc. wa% the essay cultivated by 
the New York writers. 


Opinions were wrenched : a tourna- 
ment held; blow given for Wow. 
Yet to I heir suns these gyrations 
often seemed " ovciverebml. Euro- 
pean ish. sterilely citified, preten- 
tiously alienuied Seymour Krim 
iias coin plained bit icily how he and 
his friends were " lorliircd and iiii- 


Toriuv certain Judas frgaro r 
risen from the very ranki-i 
else are Norniau Mailer. jp-Jm 
S on tug. and Leslie licdkrr 
with all their inherited d'i>i 
skijls? What are they up' 
actually feeding and bliss -j 
new sensibility of v inlrna. j 
feeling, orgasm agdimt *■; 
tit >n ? Bui Irving Howe. iw»F 
sor of English at the fily L'e *■ 
of New York, ami Philip M-i 
Professor of English at fc' 
with a retrospective glantf w 
lo chart the old tried H*' r 

« « i • i - LI- 
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humane probing. liigh nwhW* 
incut ami an Armildiiin « H*‘ 
.seriousness. 


Only hipsters need apply 


SF.YMOliK KRIM i 

Shake it Fur the World 

38Gpp. Allison and Bushy. £2. SO. 


Ashe records, in the opening essay of 
this collection. “ The American Novel 


Made Me ", Seynionr Krim's imag- 
inative awakening took place in the 
late l9.Vl s to the heavy sound of the 
period's ti.it urulihliu novelists. Writers 
like Farrell, Steinbeck. Wolfe, and 
Caldwell nude such an impact upon 
him and so formed him that he was 
never to he at case in his intellectual 
surroundings during what he con- 
siders ( L i have been the narrow- 
veined. cerebral reaction of the 1940s 
and early 1431k, as it found voice 
particularly in the academic .seminar 
and in the pages of the Kenyon or 
Furtiuin reviews. Hut while this was 
the heyday of the New Criticism, bv 
night it was also the prime of the 
new Bop. I he cultural contrast may 
serve as a pointer to the kinds of 
tension Mr krim endured at this 
lime. After a severe nervous break- 
down lie mu - laced again, searedy 
tranquil Fill a good deal more sure 
of his heal ings, amid the tumult of 
the Him t Generation, the works of 
whose principal writers he selected, 
anthologized, and introduced ill The 
He on. 

The .story of tin's earlier part of his 
life he has told in J7«*it , .v r.i / ii Near- 
.sighted Cannoneer, A somewhat 
similar journey from naturalism to an 
intermediary stage nF “ liipstcrism ” 
had been taken, with more flamboy- 
ance and more celebrity, by his 
friend, exact contemporary, and 
FcHow-Jcwivh New Yorker, Norman 
Mailer. 

ll is Mailer's irieprca^blft. presence, 
more than Liiat of any other figure, 
which continues to tfoiAiiiafe Shake 


fr for the World. Mr Krim's new 
gathering of essays, reviews, news- 
paper stories, and letters both 
publicly private and intimately 
public. These writings span the 1960s 
and were first contributed to journals 
as various as t'he New York Times, 
Evergreen Review, New FoHtics, 
and Playboy, They reflect the ex- 
perience of one who as newspuper- 
man and New Yorker has fell him- 
self to be in the thick of contempo- 
rary _ American psychological, 
aesthetic, and political turmoil. The 
manner is persistently excited and 
optimistic, at the same time as the 
book is dedicated "to three West 
\ i Huge arlisl-shakcis who executed 
themselves ”, 


The dramatis personae of this 
shaking world are Ihe immediate 
commentators on the high-pressure 
present, whether they be fantasists on 
a free rein or reporters working to 
a deadline, comedians bending the 
night-club circuit or revolutionaries 
on the run: thus, Burroughs, Gins- 
herg. keroiiac, Baldwin, Cleaver 
.cRoi Jones, Ahbie Hoffman' 
enny Brace. Nat Heiitoff, Tom 

Sf u H*’ l ‘ llf ? L ' rl Se| by. Norman 
Mailer, and bis mayoralty runnlng- 
niatc. Jimmy llrodin. Black, Jewish, 
Beat; . mban and intensely con- 
lcmporary. 

'Iliroughout the 1960s Scvoioim- 
Kriui was eager to keep up with the 
feverish pace novv.sct mainly by men 
much youpger than himself. Enthusi- 
aslic by lempenintent, Jie has wel- 
comed each new manifestation; of 
inventive ■ and retail inn o 


r ;■?. ' ow'iiiosiauon, ot 

tnventive and febeHjoua enemy. 
SWto ,t be Of Donald 

Era *. 1 


givings about Hoffman's flaunted 
contempt for discourse, lie also 
lias his reservations ahoul the New 
l-vfl s total politicization of experi- 
ence. and limbi that " iL is the 
WHOLE STORY that I want and 

that 1 iniiMi in C 'lcuvor **. Rut for the 
most part his criticisms extend less lo 
the young iuries than to writers of 
his own age who, he fears, may he 
growing stale iKcnmac in I9t>5), 
jaundiced (Algrcn in I964J, or dlit- 
ist (Fiedler before his acccptauco of 
po.p forni.si. T'he man wlio appeals to 
hull is the one who maintains mi 
obstreperous vitality to Ihe end. 
Hence his admiration for Frank 
Harris, “ the first hipster ". 

As a literary critic, Mr Krim in his 
short notices is instinctively alert 
perhaps not so nwich to excellence 
a-s to significance. Of his longer 
essays, that on Kcrouac is the best, 
pointing accurately to tiie nature of 
ms importance, and hinting in 1965 
at some of Hie factors which would 
eventually lead to the abdication and 
death in exile of the "king of the 
beats ", He is surely right lo 
warn against any premature or 
easy dismissal of Baldwin, merely 
because he* came out of a 
different turf " from Claude Brawn 
or. LeKoi. Jones. Strangely, his writ- 
ing on Mailer is the least interesting 
anu is finally monotonous, on ac- 
coufil of his own admitted, obsessive 
goxumty to 'the subject, it is in the 
Ma^er ^fsays especially that Mr. 
tiw R li S -^ y c l rfps an<1 sprawls over ! 
feLSSLr^ stretched between a 
P^chy vitality, and a 
b rtmorfifla ted bkimbasL . . . 


that Jt nhrcalens io_ h 1 
repetitive. 'Hie theme is ^ 
largely, the death of the reau-O 
and its transmigration 
altogether looser form o' M “ 
ous autobiography or in!°* r 
paper reportage that is r« 
faithful to the task in * 1dDd '^ 

lias a full, unembarrassed w 
its own value. So bizarre, so 
scoprc is contemporary a 
reality that the imagtati** 
need lo keep ahead of it*™' 
an alternative world, 
itself often «enw m*® 
more like a noiutop„ 
trip", and “ reality M 
become so extravagant # ■ 
tradictions . , . l ^ al i u fLai. 
what is with accuracy tw®^j 
xcienHous reporter inl0 J^ J 
of ihe Unknown-jif* 0 . JJLj 
be called the 1 world bf iWtw 

•in*. * »• Tta wnters aw.'- 


diminished by J“ 5 

role of fabulist : for tail 


rote or raouiw •*«* *• 

for "art . . . 'vasDotnw*-^ 


tor "art . . . -ip 

on a wpU. Qf 
rather to show dulW 1^||| 
radioal add trudr yersiWT _; 


► 


Dunnctme and Yielding : ‘ DaWsoit • • ■ .. • • . pnd : na 

or the politics 6f HtSfjriap ^and, WnH 5 ^!L^ if > of . ™ is <*Unneous . oWn Wrif^ /^ ^ 
Ctea.ver. > Being u; devoted, 'pctrf«-i 1 : « Shak ^ - ihe ^of 


rauiuai u«j “-r .t. 

slipping through e?ch,.l s r^ 
hands " • H>' 

Clearly; Mr Kfiff’f •gf- 
his own progrexsmp f^ 
short-story 

and nowspa^fninli'i^JJ- 
it Is a oultural' " 

novel hAS-;:epcr! : nj^ 
fictions ihpt iSSfff 
of objecipvd “ 
tasqtM 
Sti.ttient purti, jA, 

own ytilifig 


iwv nw most ardent supporter 
„j ihe anti-blood Nporls niovc- 
imcDi liul ix if he possesses 
adicuni ol artistic sensibility, 
j allow his imagination 
{ favourably stirred by the 
(it of a burning lodge decorated 
paintings of mythological sub- 
ty no other than RubeiLs and 
qtier. leaving aside Titian, who 
unycasc Ihe spiritual ancestor 
lb painters, one can think of 
id artists heller fitted for the 
.Yet to anyone whose appetite 
^ been whellcd by Rubens’* 
nllouslj- vivid and inventive oil 
tfx* for the Torre dc 'la Parada, 
ltd off without the aid of pre 
My drawings, it conies us a 
k disappointment lo be con- 
kd hy lire finished canvases on 
pound floor of [he Prado. A 
uiic dream evaporates im- 
fcfaldy as one contemplates these 
band for (he most part woodenly 
ktftd paintings. “The split 
tween invention and realization is 
■ (tan normally allowed by 
f’ in liix studio products " is 
(ip! verdict of Svetlana Alpcr.s in 
Ivi'l on Rubens's decorations 
tK‘ Torre dc la Parada. 
ftic tonirilniiing factor endemic 
liny project on this scale is that 
tent posit ions ol the small oil 
s must necessarily he greatly 
J in the finished works, 
y losing sonic of their inmie- 
ind brilfuiuce. Rut in thin 
*c there are two more impor- 
ffinoiw for disappointment, 
majoriiy or the finished work* 
ft touted by assistants, ranging 
established figures such a* 
ltn ' ikwn to otherwise un- 
"fl minor artists such as Borrek- 
sjmons and Ciuwy ; and only a 
U group were followed through 
ift end by the master himself. 

the intensely human and 
‘Y qualities which are so 
™ in the sketches were modi- 
ay. a , n, “ ch ,r,ore conventional 
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duced a coherent and erninenlty 
rca sonablc solution to most of the 
problems. In cent a in respects her 
views differ front those of other 
scholars, including Bure hard. Lull 
she is scrupulous in drawing -atten- 
tion lo this where il occurs. 


Rubens as the 


illustrator 


of Ovid 


To begin with, there is little 
evidence about the appearance ol 
both the exterior and the interior ol 
the building, as well as the arrange- 
ment of the paintings themselves. 
Miss Atpcrs has made a thorough 
investigation oT several hitherto un- 
published in veil lories, hut since the 
earliest only dales from 1 700 il 
cannot he relied upon as a totally 
accurate record ol Ihe original 
appearance of Ihe moms, given the 
habit uf shuffling works around the 
royal residences. Apart from the 
paintings in the Prado, which arc 
not complete, what other subjects 
were intended for the scheme of 
decoration? As well ns the mytho- 
logical scenes, a number of supple- 
mentary works with hunting themes 
were pari of the; commission. In Ihe 
past there has been a temptation to 
connect any sketch vaguely mytho- 
logical with -the Torre dc la Parada. 
(The problem was much compli- 
cated by PuyvL-kle. who was com- 
pletely indiscriminate in this 
respect.) 'Ihe inventories should pro- 
vide the answers, but unfortunately 
they are often vague to the point of 
obscurity. The confusion is further 
compounded by the fact that in a 
few cases it is difficult lo identify 
with certainly (lie subject of an 
existing painting or sketch. T he 
panel in the National Gallery, lor 
example, was in the past identified 
as Diana and LTulymkm. More re- 
cently Michael Jufle >h:ix argued that 
il represents Aurora and Cephulux, 
but as Miss Alpers notes. “ Cephahis 
wa* an unwilling Inver u< Aurora . . 
and II .scmik unlikely to me Licit 
this welcoming youth is ( ephalus ", 
t opics of both the sketches arid 
Hie finished canvases fi - ci|iicully 
riMke Lite l racing ol the provenance 
a mallei ol guesswork. 'Hie exist- 
ence of often deceptively good 
copies ol llte sketches raises the 
more thorns question ol whn.li ver 
Mon is the original. In the case ol 
die " Banquet ol I c-rcus", two gen- 
erally acknowledged copies exist in 
Bayonne and the Kmnnert Art 
Museum, Urbana. Is the recenlly 
discovered version, now in the col- 
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trutc to the very heart of the literary 
source. Rubens read each story in 
human terms, and not. as Miss 
Alpers points out. as allegories of 
human behaviour. Where they both 
exist, sketch and finished canvas 
differ in numerous small but impor- 
tant ways. 

The most constant change is the 
idealization of the heads— we look 
at gods and goddesses, and no 
longer at real people — as well as the 
Boftenlng of the intensity and direct- 
ness of gaze between ihe various 
protagonists. Quite apart from the 
actual execution the rendering of the 
story is much duller in the finished 
canvases. One’s immediate reaction 
is to assume that (this is also the 
result of handing over the execution 
of the canvases to assistants. But 
having conceived a highly individual 
representation , wonld Rubens have 
allowed such a travesty of his orig- 
inal intentions, unless he h bn self 
had authorized it 7 : 

The same kind of changes can be 
seen in the several cases where 
Rubens was responsible for execut- 
ing the finished canvas himself. In 
the sketch of the “Creation ot tbo 
Milky Way”, Juno’s very direot 
gaze at the infant Hercules, whom 
she suckles at her breast, suggests ft 
very intense relationship between the 
two. In, the finished verttod . this 


more decorous arrangement for a 
goddess. 

The king fdniself phyed a certain 
part in determining the final appear- 
ance of lh& decorations. Wc know 
from the Cardinal-Infante’s letters 
that some form of programme or 
mernoria original was drawn up by 


Philip. And relying on reports from 
his brother in Antwerp, he inter- 


vened during the execution Df the 
works. At one stage he gave specific 
directions as to how certain land- 
scapes were to be executed, and two 
months later he sent a memorandum 
asking Rubens to re-design several 
pictures. Unfortunately the niemoria 
original is lost, and there are no 
further details about Ihe Instructions 
he gave the artist during the course 
of the voile. Though it seems more 


probable that Philip’s Interest was 
largely confined to the choice of 
subject-matter, it is by no means 
impossible that he may have had 
some responsibility for the shift id 


. interpretation. 
TTitf QnroratU 


lection of Captain E. -Spcelman, the 
original, as Burchard believed, or 
yet another copy, as Miss Alpers 
supposes on Ihe basis of a photo- 
graph ? Finally, nol all the finished 
canvases in the Prado are signed, 
which calls for some unrewarding 
speculation about which assistant 
was responsible. 

The introduction is largely based 
on Miss Alpers ’s doctoral disserta- 
tion on the iconography of lire 
decorations in Che Torre de h 
Parada, which she has adapted and 
expanded to meet the demands of 
the presenL series of catalogues. And 
though no one could say that her 
original subject was not relevant to 
the study of the Torre de la Parada, 
it has to be admitted that the 
introduction tends to be rather one- 
sided and sometimes overlong and 
repetitive as a result. Her analysis of 
previous illustrations to Ovid is a 
case in point, particularly since she 
concludes that none of Ihem had 
much direct influence on Rubens. 
On the other hand, her discussion of 
Ihe theme of each work, whether 
there was an overall programme, the 
artist’s interpretation of Ovid’s 
poem, is admirably done. 

. But haying read the introduction 
one is left with the feeling that 


Decoration tof the Torre de la 


Parada, though tori nine In ihe 
planned series, is In faet tbd second 
volume to be published of the 
Corpus Rdfenfanutn LudCvIg Bur- 


pictorial l v there is more lo say. How 
did Rubens work and compose 


at this stage of liis life? What was 
his approach to colour ? And, per- 
haps the most important point Of 
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feeling is muted as; Juno poly .looks 
vaguely in the direction Of ihe child. 
Moreover, her original very square 


chard, that enormously rich archive 
of research and photographs built 
up over did course of a Ufelime by 
the Iftte tudwlg .Burchard In his: 


all, what is the relationship between 
this commfesiaR and other works 
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ultimately unsuccessful attempt to 
: produce a : CftUlojue raisonnd of 
RubeAs 's ' walks'. The Tone da « 
frrada to Itself im'nht have defekted 


during the period 1 Miss Alpers 
treats her theme in a vacuum- and 
for the . most part refers to other 
Works only when there IS H similar- 
ity of subject-matter. Her 


feet. vcry firmly placed .o 


f a ^Uon..o<. 


grbund-^-remove the 
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tlon, for example, : that ■' Rubefts 
approached ihe . subjects of the 
Torre dd )a Parada in a different 
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■Way lo any of. his other works is 
asswted on the basis of one edrapar- 
||on which, si nee it : was i d osigrj. for 
[ii] tflSh, ^ : not enfiYely : relevant, Y^t 
had bflst • her net): W little vwider; 
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Studies in 
Opposition 

Edited by Rodney Barker 


Vigorous and violent opposi- 
tion to political regimes is a 
familiar scene in the twentieth 
century. This book provides a 
collection ol some ot the treat 
articles from Go ver nmont and 
Opposition written by journal- 
ists and academics about 
these demonstrations of oppo- 
sition; the conclusion reached 
is that reasoned effective 
opposition, which is still con 
stiiutional. is a positive political 
good. 


£3.95 8j > - 5j 34’lpp 


The Last Days 
of Hitler 


Fourth Edition 
H. R. Trevor-Roper 


1 This is an incomparable book, 
by far the best bonk written 
on any aepoct of the Second 
Gorman War ; a book sound in 
its scholarship, brilliant in pro 
sontation, a delight for the his- 
torian and layman alike. No 
words of praise are too strong 
for if— A J. P. Taylor, writing 
ot the third edrlion in the New 
Statesman. 


£3-50 8 « 51 Ittpp Illustrated 


Studies in 
British 

Government 


Second Edition 
N. H. Brasher 


An up-io-date factual analysis 
and assessment of the British 
system of government Political 
behaviour, political systems of 
other countries, reforms and 
the threats to Iraditlonat free- 
doms latent in modern con- 
cepts of government, are 
among the many subjects 
which Ur Brasher discusses 


£3.00 paperback £ 1 .50 
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Essays in 
Labour 
History, 
1886-1923 


Edited by Am Briggs end 
John Seville 


A Collection ot new essays 
making a fresh analysis of the 
British labour movement in the 
first part ol this century. .The 
authors have reassessed the 
ideds and trends behind thd 
movement in thefts articles, 
Wtijbh Include tludibft of Keif 
Hftfdte arid Rftntsfcy Mao* 
Donald, an account ol .the', 
.famous. Leeds strike of 191 ?, 
and discussions ft! various 
eapfacts ot trade unionism and . 
Tabftur politics during the war 
.years.""" 
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categories, she would surely have 
noticed other examples of the essen- 
tially human qualities of interpreta- 
tion which she rightly detects in 
Rubens's treatment of Ovid's 
themes. 

For a more general study of 
Rubens's relationship with the clas- 
sical world, one enn turn with 
pleasure to Wolfgang Stechow’s 
Huh wu anil the Classical Tradition, 
a survey conducted with deep know- 
ledge and understanding of the 
artist. The book consists of the 
Martin C lassie a 1 Lectures delivered 
at Obcrlin College. A glance at the 
list of Professor S tee how's twenty- 
one predecessors makes one aware 
that no other Renaissance or 
Baroque artist, with the possible 
exception of Poussin, could be made 
the subject of such a scries of 
lectures. Certainly a lecture on Man- 
tegna, Michelangelo or Rembrandt 
and the antique would he a reward- 
ing exercise, but only Rubens en- 
tcred so wholeheartedly into the 
spirit of the classical world. 
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Apart from reminiscences of clas- 
Men I an in hre works, Rubens was an 
eiiiluLsiastjc archaeologist and was ziwues in Art mi 

t ro Vo", , 1 ; ,V' e " read in f Lati " K “»»- ^.na^crpL", 

uire to quote pnssaaes freidv in . 


story tellers our earth has 
borne — Homer and Rubens ", 
Another small book devoted to 
one aspect of R ubens has been 
written by J. R. Marlin on the 
" Antwerp Aharpicecs I,r forms 
part of a popular series, ‘'Cr4lic.il 


Studies in Art History ”, on indivjd 
ual masterpieces or complexes o 

tellers and, as' MfcT Ai^?, ^°_ rks -. !!.!" stralin e *!* » <!“« 


quote passages freely in his 

ind, as 

demonstrates so 


- clearly, to liavc a 
real understanding of the story. Ho 
was ft hie to relate a classical story to 
Ins own everyday existence ns easily 
as he could a religious subject. As 
Jacob Burckhardt put it so vividly 
in u passage, quoted by Professor 
btechow, on Rubens’s painting of 
Ulysses. on ihe island of the 
l aeci , ' and so they meet, the 
Ionian and the l-Jeming, the greatest 


differences between £ 

that hM i, H a . di P« of fcd and prejudicial to even the 
that he had seen in Italy,, j-j Kiiuircmenfs of free speech, 
second revealing the cvolw* as 1 blow-by-blow account 

nmho FTS 1 ? ylc ‘ He bi trial and acquittal over the 
probed a little deeper into fc wjn affair, with some resound- 
soinees. Though, for ear* from Mr Justice C'aul- 

S«^ ,S rt r th ct5? t -f 0n ^ ft memorable summing up. Mr 
n U '. < i S i? f S ■'Lhnsiopte , ^ prnvidcs a cummendubly 
BnUsh Museum, which repr« Q *j t , n :itc account or how rhe 
artist s first thoughts for ibu : iji Secrets laws were born, how 
ot the left wing of iha-j . haie been distorted, and how 

satt - K"Sf 

other relevant material. The leiu-r- more personal rendering ^ doiik behind which 

of ihe saint m ihe piim;; woniiinl^ on hide their shame 01 
based on the l arne.se Ik. 

Professor Martin notes, wr. 
final representntion of ihe m* 
highly individual fusion oU 
sculpture and German pair, 
kind of synthesis Rulxnn. 
ereasingly able to make, r' 

earlier allarpiece where iktfekmiKHEY ami ( limsrOPHKR 
of his derivations was all too.iJUKF R ; 


press consists of an essay by the 
author, as well as a selection of 
comments by earlier writers and 
original sources. Rubens: The 

Antwerp Altnrpieci's is devoted to 
the two aliarpieccs. Ihe " Raising of 
ihe Cross " and the “ Descent from 
the Cross ", painted by the artist on 
his return From Ttaly. Both now 
conveniently hang on either side of 


Jtill it can’t be told 

commented on by rJW m*** 1 V1 . , 

Uiough well informed hi WeJcnfckl ^ 

imidy a disappointing ftfe, J 

or rnltin print. Bui finding oneself in 
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their embarrassment. He calls 
Section 2 of rite I'll I Act -‘flie holy 
writ on which the entire posl-wai 
expansion of executive secrecy is 
based ", and poinLs out that its 
blanket provisions, strictly applied, 
would make it an offence for the 
most insignificant civil servant 10 tel! 
his wife what he had been doing 
during Lhc day. 

Prosecutions may be rare but it is 
the deterrent effect that counts mu 
only op civil servants and on journal- 
ists pursuing perfectly legitimate in- 
quiries but on historians as well, 
since there have been some bizarre 
retrospective interpretations of the 
law'. The thirty-year rule preserving 
the secrecy of Cabinet papers can be 
extended in sensitive areas (those 
rekiliug to the Abdication will not be 
available until (he year 2036. nor 
may the Home Office records of 
“ Bloody Sunday " in Dublin yet he 
studied, a mere half-century after the 
event). Secrecy is a drug to which 
bureaucrats are naturally prone, and 
it is hardly surprising that success -ve 
governments have shown' little eager- 
ness to discard or even trim a gar- 
ment they find so serviceable and 
seemly. 


Venice’s Trecento Master 


UICHELAISJGLI.O JMIJRARQ : 
l'nolo dn Ycnrah 

189pp. 295 plates. Pennsylvania 
™e University Press (AUL J G). 
L14.15. 

Though the name of Paolo Vene- 
ziano has never gained the general 
currency of tho.se ot Duccio or Sim- 
one Martini, no one who looks at 
the cover of the Hala d’Oro in the 
Museo di San Marco, at the St 


fundamental 1 him it appears, since, 
line supposed early works of Paolo 
form a coherent group, which is here 
given to a new artist, the Master of 
the Washington “Coronation of ihe 
Virgin ”, who i.s alleged to be Paolo's 
elder brother, Marco Vencziano. 

This identification is conjectural. 
Marco is mentioned in a rather con- 
tused document of 1 .135 as >1 maker 
of stained -glass and as painting for 
a church at Treviso “ some pictures 
on cloth in the Teutonic manner” 
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ascription is loosely :i only real life and real death 
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ments from style, but on t 1 :* "rixl «n the case here tell the 
that “as official painter wfit- Maty with more justitica- 
af Done Andrea DanM’. m ihm thu'i it makes a ri veiling 
ivas probably charged wiik i' it It docs, after all. raise vital 
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sonabl v 1 dm!hr G rhL B ?° 8na can rea ; i! oes ? r Muraro require us to believe 
sonably doubt that he was one of that the Master of the Washington 

the great pamters of the Trecento. “Coronation of the Virgin^ k 
I T k he .P r u Scn ^ mon °eraph is claimed . Marco (which is quite possible but, 
to oe the first dedicated to Paolo In . the absence of other doc u ments or 
vencztano . It contains a xvide ot a s 'gned work, cannot ho sub- 
range or reproductions, some in sla ntlated), but also that the un- 
passable colour, and a catalogue of namecJ “Teutonic friar” taught the 


pniritmiss by or ascribed to the artist L wo brothcrs their trade. This would 
and will be useful on that account • bfl cred,ble only if their early styles 
out m any deeper sense it is a disap- reveale<i Mron* contact with northern 
pomtmg book. Close visual analysis ar A, 1 ,1C P a «Dted cover of the shrine 
of tlie ly pe Ual was applied by Rid,. ?f Sl L " 
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ard Ottner to Bernardo Daddi and i s datct ^ 1321 and is regarded by 

urcagna has never been invoked . sa . r ?^ as a product of the studio 
m _ Venice, and one will search in i n wb,cb Pnolo Veneziano’s style was 
JKt* Ms book as in the earlier t onne f ‘- s reassi 8ned by Dr Muraro 
literature, for a serious account of t0 . 3 1 ?. * m, j8t°r of Paolo active in the 

the handling of space in Paolo Vene- “SJ 1 ® of ,he century. it liiuiHugiapuf *■“- j ..u« 

pai ^ ltiBfiS > or the working Though die new book is, in respect and subtler RRomk . 
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Bggg^ohce versus public 


me culms advanced by Dr 
?f his ow/book 
^ tbe « tinibulionaJ 

emS2l c S r U n0re - xieent **" ,hose 
f£» 2Tk- b . y P re , v * ous students, and 

that the historical background of the 
painters style is examined for the' 
firxt time. The nrl-hisl orica 1 silun- 
i IBn h c . onc V rnmfi M a «tro Paolo was 

Hie ill? 1 s ? , *f f y in 8 and dear at 
the time this study was begun " he 

writes in his first chapter, and n few 
pages inter he contrasts his own in- 
erpretation of the visual dain whh 
that in Pallucchini’i Pittura Vene- 
ztana tie Trecento to the latter’s 
detriment^ "Paolo Vcneziano in 
Pauucchinis internrehiHnn t« 


Reporting not seeing 


DUNOYER dc SEGONZAC i 
Dcssins 1900-1970 
453pp. Geneva: Cailler. 

Tliis volume, xx4iich has been com- 
piled and written by die artist him- 
sen, contains reproductions of more 
than 400 of his drawings in ink and 
wash. They are all directly ob- 



as ffttsissft parasna 


pen — - . . 

cates sotnemlpp -a- 
a landscape or 
movement. ? 
profound drnjiff^ 
ment of 


culion and Tfiorulon left the court 
a free man, using the back entrance 


Lex romana 


As for the rest of us. writers and 
others, Mr Ait-kcn considers us far 
loo submissive to what he judges to 
He the must closed system of govern- 
ment in the free world. Shrewdly— 
though loyally, since hut foi his pro- 
secution he would now he Conserva- 
tive MP for ThirsL and Mallon he 
reminds Mr Heath of his promises, 
when in Opposition, to change this 
stale of affairs. The Franks t om- 
mitice. and eventually Parliament, 
will be taking a lung, cool look at 
Section 2. Abolishing it outright. 
Mr Aitken concedes, would present 
problems since there are certain 
fields outside h |ate security budget- 
ary ami currency matters, foi in- 
stance- where secrecy is essential. 
He wants to see its removal accom- 
panied by a new Act of Parliament, 
safeguarding vital secrets while 
fostering mine open government in 
general, on the lines of the American 
Freedom of Information Act. He 
also advocates removing the respon- 
sibility foi deciding to prosecute 
from the- Attorney-! icuciui to the 
Di recto i of Public Prosecutions, 
since there would then be less resem- 
blance lu slate trials. 


communications world itself. But 
factors outside the scope ol orthodox 
invention, as of orthodox criminal 
and detective procedure, piuvcd the 
fata! ones. It was a deadly mixture 
of amateurism and ermi that beat 
the professionals- and the police 
must admit themselves beaten, since 
iillitoiigli they found their men. and 
got them convicted without being 
able to produce the body, they railed 
in save Mrs McKay. 

Having been alcitcd l»\ .i tele- 
vision interview in the pu-sihdiiy 
of kidnapping a newspaper tycoon's 
wife, the murderers got hold ol the 
wrong woman and acted with a kind 
of slaphappy inefficiency which, fur 
from playing into the investigators' 
hands, seems to have baffled them 
al every turn. These criminals were 
fantastically unworldly. The police 
erred the other way. They could be 
forgiven, up to a point, for a profes- 
sional dubiousness about middle- 
aged suburban wives who suddenly 


following' of ransom trails- one 
detective who dressed up as a woman 
was accused of being :t transvestite 
and hud to explain himself to the 


police -ftliii-Ji no serious crime 
writer would dare In invent. 

A confusion of conpc rat urn and 
conflict developed between the police 
and the press. Cuntlict came to a 
head over Mrs McKay’s faltering 
letter to her husband, winch con- 
vinced the police that the kidnapping 
was real. I hey judged u vital to keep 
this letter secret, yet ii appeared m 
iiiosi ul the newspapers next nnnii- 
ing. Ihe source of ills leak is si ill 
miideillilied Here tin- *.l.ish ol inli-i 
esls, which were ihv sunn- ink-HM. 
readied a crunch with no expuieiuc 
to give guidance. Ilovv could ihe vic- 
tim ’.s family, mass comiiiuiiicalors 
themselves, he expected to remain 
passive ? How could the police do 
their job properly in these circum- 
stances ? 

The authors discuss the need for 
heller police and press relations in 
the crime field. .Should ihere be some 
kind of Scotland Yard lobby system 
in which journalists could he pul in 
the picture on n confidential basis? 
The idea would not he popular in 
licet Street. Mr Deelcy and Mr 
Walker pose the problem without 
offering any but the most generalized 
solution, saying that " the police 
must be prepared to put inure trust 
in press, television and radio : Lhc 
media must he prepared not to ex- 
ploit that increased trust for its own 
ends 


AlAiS W ATSON : 

T he I jiw of Success ion In the I atvr 
Human Republic 

2Mpp. < la rendon l*i ess : ( lx ford 

Ihiixersity l*re-ss £.1.50. 

U(iniii!i Private Law Around 200 llC 

1 87pp. Edinburgh University Press. 
£2.25. 

Alan Willson’s earlier hooks cm the 
Lift of persons and property have 
been noticed in the TLS (February 
* and May 15. 1969). The Ircalmcnl 
of succession now completes liis 
study of Mil>st:tiiiivc law in the later 
Roman Republic, and iiuisi be con- 
sidered the most satisfactory volume 
of the series. The law of succession 
ltaluially csmstilutcs a relatively 
compact and coherent blanch ol law 
in itself and ibis i.s reflected in the 
fact that one docs not have to com- 
plain, as un previous occasions, of 
imbalance in the investigation of 
individual topics. The work is organ- 
ized in fourteen chapters of more 
oi less espial weight and generally 
well :m unged -one's only criticism 
would be of the insertion ol “ Intes- 
tate Succession " before* " l n*iio aiul 
.hii I in “ wihieh arc rck-vunl only to 
leretiile Miccession, 

'I lie vs i irk reveals again all the 
qualities shown before- - acute ana- 
lysis of every relevant text, lay and 
legal ; sustained close argument ; 
awesome erudition and wide reading 
to which a formidable apparatus of 
I oo I notes bears testimony. On ibis 
occasion, however, one is less 
shucked by uimrthodoxy in I’nifes- 
snr Willson's conclusions: what he 
has provided is a valuable, con- 
niTied, and comprehensive study ol 
ilu- law ol succession iu a. significant 
pel i oil of Roman development. 1 ike 
its predecessors, though, this is the 
book oi a lawyer writing tor law- 
uts : despite die hope expressed in 
die prelaw, ii is tire- biwvci rather 
i li.tli the social liisu<n.iu to whom 
i In- v. .irk will lie ol inleie'1. And. it 
lu- he a Roman lawyer, the reside < 
will welcome it ami look lonvarei 
the more- keenly to the promised 
volume on legal science : all lie will 
lunieni will lie the price. 

Roman. Private {.aw Aroujitf 200 
nr. oire is reluciantry compelled to 
say. is ill-conccivcd. As the 
niithoi hiinscEtf recogniz.es in his 
preface, our sources for the period 
are very sparse. Of juridical 
sources, we art* whle to muster 


several fragments of (he Twelve 
'fables and knowledge of the con- 
tent of various k-fies but little else; 
for ihe rest, of contemporary 
material, there are the comedies of 
Plant us. I- ven if one could rely on 
the comedian — which, of course, 
one cannot ■— it would still seem 
as hazardous to lake one’s view of 
Roman Law of the period Tram 
Plautus as to write an account of 
contemporary English law from the 
works of Dickens. Even granted 
that, in general. Roman jurists were 
not interested in legal history, it is 
Brutus, Manilius and Scacvola — 
half a century later than Professor 
Watson's chosen date — of whom 
Pomponius. in the second century 
ap says that they iit.s civile fuiula- 
vcrnni. Inevitably, in the main, it 
is necessary to rely on an 1 1 tori ty 
relating to u later period ; and then 
ii becomes hazardous to the point 
of arbitrariness to assert that what 
is known to exist in the lust century 
nc. or later applied equally in the 
earlier |>crind. 

•'Assert " is the word used because 
the hook purports, essentially, lo 
give hii account of what urn, not 
xvlv.it might be or probably was. In 
fairness, the author himsell recog- 
nizes this ” major historical lalsifica- 
tiu • ” ; Inn confession dues not 
necessarily con mile avoidance and 
acquittal. In the stale of our know- 
ledge. it just is not possible to 
present a survey of the law of 
persons, property ami obligations 
ai omul 3 Wnr. Probabilities arc 
greater in some spheres (e.g.. in 
icspeci of vile and hire, thanks to 
( 'iilo'v /)|* -lei milium) than in 
others. II there should be one fairly 
safe guide, it would he the laxv of 
actions, of procedure*. One would 
agree xv till Professor WjIsoii that 
tin i'tiniifhi had made its appear- 
ance by tlu period under considera- 
tion : bill ihe si ale of Mu hulk ot the 
lau must haxc been conditioned by 
the opi-r.it ion of lilt fi'tti' ti’fiii 
procedure tor xvIikIi '\stuii. our 
inliiritiiition x>Miies almost i-uurely 
from tiauis. a jurist of the second 
cent my w». Apail from a venture- 
some theory of the lefjis mtio per 
xucrmni'niiim in rem. Professor 
Watson deals only with Ihe rntulic- 
tin, ihe last of the fvttes ac Hones to 
appear. 

AM l*rofessor Watson’s known 
qualities are present — ingenuity, 
analytical skill, great learning: the 
execution, as one would expect, 
evokes admiration, 


Negroid's activities on behalf of 
Sera Finn Pclizziuni und unpublished 


■fcJ ..^' iun 01 private pros,c- 
|il ,n “ m Br °nie retells die 

■ Ju uf T, c;,Stfs iu vvhich tbe 

books ; and a Bf«a( °. f ,he action^of privMo 

weaker drawings «P r ^ e JJ^ u « Mi C CdScs 0 f Oscar 
beach scenes and spot "J ^dul£ Ucc.k arc as familiar 

Tliere is, of ak? B E 01,h ’ U,JS known 

of this which WWjH. JitfftV^hcth (.f'^ rabani Thornton and 
in. a new light i(1 1817 Tiiornton 

praisal of his arti f^ en yd« :n i S, i? pin &; lD d then tnur- 
is a reasonably 1 * Mary Ashford; He 

forward 
His 


to avoid the mob. Acquitted in law, interviews about George Aicher- 
but condemned in public opinion, lie Shoe. , . . 

emigrated to America. ' The implication of this book is 

The case of Miss Cass was less similar to that of Ludovie Kennedy s 
bizarre but more misleading, 10. RiUington 'Place-, namely, that 
Arrested by P. C. Endacott al 10 nm once the police have decided that 
in 1887, she was charged with 11 being they have found the guilty parly; 
a common prostitute, annoying male they select the evidence which will 
passengers for the purpose of pros- present their oase in a c c»r. simple 
titution at Regent Street”, but dtS- aud. dramatic w,iy. If the defence 
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Mach’s Philosophy of Science 
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Mach's reformulation of Newton's dynamical principles and the so-called 
’Mach Principle’ referred to by Einstein are among topics discussed in Dr 
Bradley's work on Mach’s philosophical standpoint in his study of physics. 
The studqnt of the philosophy of science is introduced to the methods and 

principles of one very influential inihc field. 
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A duke between kings 


MicHL\i-:i. jnNi:si 
Dunil Brittany 1364-1399 

250pp. Clarendon Prcsi: Oxfiml 
Univcrsiiy Press. £3.50. 

Midi: tel Jones's study of the opera- 
tion of domestic mid foreign 
policies ill one of tlie great .semi- 
independent tlukcdomi of kite four- 
lee nth-century France combines l ho 
virtue** of being a significant contri- 
bution to knowledge and nn aid In 
the understanding of the political 
.structure of Hu rope as a whole. The 
career of Duke John IV, ruler uf 
Brittany and for a guotl pari of his 
career tenant of the honour of Rich- 
mond ill England, affords an un- 
usually good opportunity to compare 
and contrast the development of 
feudal relations in England and on 
the Ointment. It illustrates starkly 
the gulf between the centripetal 
feudalism of the island kingdom and 
the far looser bonds which joined 
Rritumy and Paris, although (lie two 
kingdoms were so close together mid 
shared so many tradition*. 

John himself emerges us a man 
Whose primary motive was to en- 
hance the independence of i-he duchy 
Itself, rather than to pay debts of 
loyalty to I ranee or gratitude to 
England. The success of his balane- 
iug-act between I lie two great 
powers depended largely on his 
nbilily to lake advantage of his ill- 
defined status vis-a-vis the king of 
France by tinkering with the terms 
of liifc homage and building up an 
internal ndminjM ration of his own 
as a counterweight to royal attempts 
at control. When his English posses- 
sions were in question, there was 
none of the same freedom of man- 
oeuvre. An affront to the king of 
England could result in the out right 
confiscation of the Richmond lands, 
and did so in 1381. after John had 
entered into the second treaty of 
Gm'nindc with France. Once lost, 
they were hard to recover ; and Dr 
Jones shows that the renewed grant 
of 1398 did not give John full 
control of the administration of the 
honour, nor us financial resources, 
but was more a matter of the litlc. 
No one who has followed the differ- 
ent course of event* on either side 
of the Channel, u.s related in this 
bonk, cun retain any illusion that 
lace -medics ;d society was uniform 
throughout Western Europe. 

The greater part of Dr Jones's 
work is devoted to a straightforward 
account of political events in Brit- 
tany during John's reign, with a 
close examination of the details of 
particular transactions in an attempt 
to uncover his motives nt various 


points of lime. The study is rounded 
ni i with an investigation of l lie 
history of the English occupation of 
11 rest and of the honour of Rich- 
mond. The narrative chapters are 
remarkably clear for the most part, 
considering the great Inilk of orig- 
in ul sources which have to be sur- 
veyed. and the intricate convolu- 
tions of t-he events themselves. As b 
normal with a published thesis, the 
conclusions arc excellently docu- 
mented ; but the supporting evi- 
dence i.x never allowed to obscure 
the lines of the argument, a less 
common stun lily. There are one or 
twi failings; for instance, the brief 
outline of the diplomatic moves 
uiul counter-moves between 1373 
ami 1380 dues not really convey 
their lull complexity. But in general 
the style of present a lion, if some- 
what uninspired, makes the book 
easy and pleasant to read. 

Tlie two chapters on Brest and 
Richmond arc less satisfactory. The 
story of Brest under English occupa- 
tion is not obviously relevant to the 
main themes and is so compressed 
Unit little of real interest remains, 
except some useful comparisons 
with other English garrisons on the 
( out in cut, particularly Cherbourg. 
Richmond does need to he exam- 
ined, but again, the attempt is made 
in so small a compass that at times 
it becomes little more llum a list of 
names of the duchy officials. It 
would be interesting to learn more 
about the relation between (his great 
honour ami the other appanages nl 
the lime, especially •Lancaster, and 
its ini lucnctr upon national politics 
in England generally. 

Much the nit is I useful pari of ihc 
book, however, is the early analysts 
of John’s decisions and actions. The 
most startling impression one gains 
is of his sheer hard -headed ness, in 
sharp contrast to the picture of him 
as a slightly tceble dependant of 
Edward 111 presented by eurliei 
historiography. When John origi- 
nally returned to Brittany in 1362. 
he was ried to England by more 
substantial obligations than the feel- 
ings of gratitude so much empha- 
sized in the past, '(here was a 
burden of debt, fully ack no wedged 
by him, which would have to bo 
discharged, and also the presence of 
several English captains in control 
of major strongpomts to be consid- 
ered. Throughout the next ten years 
it was only politic for John to 
favour England, but he did so no 
more than was necessary in the 
circumstances, and by 1372 liis con- 
duct in negotiations with Edward 
was such that Dr Jones can say he 
“ sought to emphasize his role as an 


ally, hoi as a mere client 
John was, of course, seriously at 


J. H. PARRY ; 

= , . Trade and Dominion 
fault in misjudging the temper of Ins . 

Breton baronage to the point where phi.s () plate.s. Wciiluildd and 

i hey revolt oil and drove him into 


Travelling out 
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aternalist mother-figure 
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Too good to last 


Nicolson. £4. 


exile in 1373, but once he had rc- 
esiablMied hintsclf in 1379 he 
resumed his policy of using his allies 
so fur :ts his resources permitted 
Although lie was formally aligned 
with France after 1381. he took tlie 
greatest care to keep open his lines 
of communication with Richard II. 
and showed u keen interest in secur- 
ing his retreat in ease of a repetition 
of the events of 1373. He was able 
to lake advantage of the easing of 
tension between England and 
France, which inevitably reduced 
English interest in keeping an expen- 
sive ” presence " in Brittany, and 
L-nahled John to recover Brest, ad- 
mittedly at a considerable price, in 


The British people are, it seems, 
awakening to a now interest in their 
lost empire, and the information in- 
dustry readily responds. Popular 
bonks of Empire appear -in a pro- 
fusion that would warm the hearts 
of the New Imperialists themselves: 
hooks about the Victorian heyday of 
Empire, about the East India Com- 
pany. about the British in Africa, 
about Cur/on in India, about im- 
perial heroes, imperial engineers, im- 
perial scandals, imperial conse- 
quences. The BBC. we arc told, is to 
launch a monumental series of tele- 
vision programmes about the Empire, 
of all institutions, is 


l"*"* 

already given us uvn h i 1 ** 1 M icniilkin. £3.50 

this movement's oriain _ — — sf ie saw thc remedy in paternalism ; increased American aid with mili- 

pursucs the themo in i • l*' ..i.inmarv royal memoir, rationalizing her hatred of Marxism Lary equipment und personnel. She 
«f apologia. diidn- by rejecting its materialistic base ‘ 

French and English 1 tniool parttctjitiy well Greece went through a very bad 

the eighteenth century.^j’j , b ! at some ponds _ sunpris- time. Thousands of children were 
ijicir separate impulses im Q ,Xcw'ing 


also wrote to him (and to C hurchill) 
over the Cyprus problem. Greece 
needed help, “and that help must 
As f a subjective abducted to Albania and Yugosla- come from America “. She is baffled 
:hy in the modern via. F.redericu found the indifference by what seems to her Britain's 
quite n valuable 0 f the West hard to bear. She and obstinacy over Cyprus: “The 

and settlement K.,V ujT’VmmiiL Q uccn Fre derica p a | 0 , dearly feeling frustrated by Empire was dwindling und with it 

scheme remain«\ r«..in^ Hiinovcrian princess, and {he limitations of constitutional dwindled the spirit of human gen- 


pwture whose detail is ^3 


.. . , ...... . .. . „ and Time-Lift', 

the last years of his life. All in all, iS h or Hy to celebrate it in a son of 
the picture ol diplomacy Dr Jones wcckly imffXZ \ nc . 
presents is a useful corrective to the 

belief that medieval politics were Bn* as [he public rediscovers a par- 
conducted in terms of personalities livular of imperialism, the scholars 
und loyalties, rather than raison move on to the general : a whole aca- 
d’dtut. deinic school is a step ahead, and 

A similar revision U required in deals no longer with a single empire, 
assessing ihc role of Englishmen in but with thc wider historical spectacle 
l he internal administrative history of «f Huropcail expansionism as u whole 


Lieu lari y us the open road bj 


the world. 

1 he hook is deadened h> 


compulsive iu 


the duchy. I lie author points out that 
aitliough there were a number of 
English administrators in the service 
of thc Juke between 1362 and 1373, 
the liuii.Ni-hofd was die- only depart- 
ment of government which call he 
said to have been dominated by 
them, and only one, Thomas Mel- 
bourne, was a figure of the first 
rank. Although (he duchy’s adminis- 
tration ami financial system was 
radically reformed during this 
period, I -tench rather than English 
models were taken for the new 
instil u lions, l ater the English ad- 
ministraiors fell si ill farther into the 
background, and after 137*) they 
were purged even from tlie house- 
hold. Undoubtedly John did benefit 
from the English expertise in meth- 
ods of uilin in i.stra i ion . but it docs 
not seem to have been crucial in the 
recovery of ihc government of the 
duchy 


—a movement which lung predated 
tlie rise of the British Knj and has 
survived iis fall. History’s perspect- 
ive makes the British Empire seem 
less universal Than it used to seem, 
less epochal than Kipling thought it, 
certainly less definitive than its pro- 
tagonists assumed in die heady IN'JOs; 
it falls easily enough into l lie general 
pa i tern iif Europe’s adventures over- 


British 

against 


experience, especu 
thc French, well f.i 


Frederica does sec the defects of wedding in 1947. and wrote In him 
their own regime, and understood regularly thereafter (some of the 
why wretchedly poor people should- letters are reproduced in die hnoki 
cnll themselves communists : “Their about Greece’s political and military 
miserable life was our fault." But problems, asking him to press tor 

■hr- saw thr> iwyipHu in nafpritfilkm ■ inrrfasp/l Anwrii-nn ui.l miili n«ili_ 


o^nmVivc™ and in *J“ lr j a - n monarchy, travelled through the eros'ly 

Oceanic History and Attain., 
he disposes bis composition ij 

trade rm?tc Pr ^r bat Lief idd* kl M*Pn>ce>a ul (Pulo)of Greece, guerrilla and the bitterest "peasant. 

■ • • ’ - “ aute,lLU Kj fi;i her head and her heart . when the emotional strain 


w avoid compulsory enrol- j ng and exhorting. They both be- 
jjic Hitler Youlii. When at |j cve cl that they should make per- 


■She got on well with Eisenhower, 
whom she sees us an honest man 
“who had been deceived and rc- 


jwhool In Florence she met , onal con taet with the toughest e\- peted by a corrupt political world 
(Prince Paul lPt*lo) of Greece, guerrilla and the bitterest peasant. The importance she gives t 
_fot her head and her heart . when the emotional strain nearly 
tha n<<nnipc ‘ vv wftcalP of twenty Mte bMamc brake Frederica, she found a new 
the peoples of Weston i»^‘g; cccCi tacKmg, Palo s al nhilosophv through thc 


importance she gives to wives 
in general on the political scene is 
evident from Iter comments to Gen- 
eral Marshall about thc ttidnulls: 
“I was very favourably impressed 
with the wife, who scents to be h 
wise, sensible and right-thinking 

graphing— often only onekj* ^ passionale identificu- grew ‘\7 , 'iiiale' God, ' Energy uid person. Both were in Favour id 


travelled towards the done ^ a bacholor. She was stLU jy 0 f n u c | cur physies. “The Hei- 


Bu’qvricnced, and spoke no scn berg Uncertainty Principle was a 
tremendous revelation to me." She 


paragraph tn a page-whiJi wariwl^'in The wliat she caHeil" the' Power” Umi nuropean Defence Council tnpc 

Otherwise it could' 'hinlfrkiJP* (ireccc 5lriie8,c 1 d a8ain5 ‘ lhc ind . ivit,ual c f° is 

ymirwiM. u couiu nanny ^ u„ r K-iir-rv in The drop-consciousness has to give 


makes lor compulsive r ^^ , (7rMec slruggled against of which the individual ego is part. 

u .,, f , v dui Germany. Her leUers to " The drop-consciousness has m »i w 

done. Hah story, half tnfcl J Greece's reasons wav to the sea -consciousness.' 

is graced with moments of a'-K 11 !" i - i , . „ 

observation, brought ,• I®! ™ S T 11 1 1 ,5relt 1 y ’ , cn f ,0l ? :i1 
felicitous examples, and n.fe ,h rtvcr !} c h r r?' ? Rnv- t w,mun l,dorcd her husbl,m - who 
ccntly illustrated. AnJ il. ' nS comes across as ^ erson ol « rcal 
London reviewer, it wS* » ** ,lw,r ,nvadcd 


daily she). 

The hostility ol (lie ouisiile world 
was brought home to her over the 
Mrs Ambaliclos incident in London, 
when Queen Frederica was unend- 
ing Princess Alexandra's wedding. 
Ambaliclos was a communist in a 


U..KIIH. revive. .. n lMMV dedicalion. He saw kingship as a Greck jai j. | : „ B | ls h newspapers car- 

end rather overloaded wtiK cann0 . 1 remain here, kind of priesthood, and believed rie( , headlines about the "Fascist 


a gill mm me rreiiui, imw ,. i ftV .u* 

that is only a reflection of it n . AU inon . .L 'LL in 


curious post- imperial phtn- 
I he Special Relationship. 


Louis in camera 


Although l)r Jones challenges 

accepted views, he resists the temp- Century l-'ru nee 
9(1 ion (o indulge m polemic. I)u,,il .... ' n . r . 

Ilrlmuiy IM-ljm h » sound piece 
of research, with a good biblio- 
graphy and index, useful maps and 
chans, and a well-chosen selection 
of documents to illustrate the argu- 
ment. Most important, it succeeds in 
demonstrating l he’ inadequacy of 
treat ing John s foreign and internal 


PHILIPPE K HI. ANGER j 
Louis XIV 

Translated by Stephen Cox 
412pp. Wcidv-nfdd and Nicolson. 
£3.75. 

DAVID MAl.AND s 

Culture and Society in .SoeuleeiiUi- 


£3.20. 


Not even the moM e.va cling of 
readers would claim that there was 
a need ar present for yet another bio- 
graphy of Louis XIV. Of all lihe 
French monarch* lie has undoubl- 


hc has married a German 
his staying here could 


1 hey spent the exile in 
y ji\ 1 South Africa, moving 
« with their small children 
■i i*u limes in five yearn. For 
I i*l this limo thc couple were 
f.'dl fiilu wanted to get back 
jjitiu* to organize thc resistance, 
i kOfl’ihti'il mainly of com mu - 
bt Allies, however, supported 
f -mmtists and. in Frederica's 
ftxkcil Palo's rcUirn. The 
fcuiu strength of the conimu- 


thnl he truly represented a father to 
his people. Queen Frederica presents 
a golden picture of their life to- 
gether with the children. She has the 
royal enthusiasm for practical jokes 
to which we have become accus- 
tomed. and an instinct for enjoying 
herself. In 1954 she organized a ten- 
day cruise for the royal families of 
Europe, who seldom met even 
though they were all related. There 
were a hundred and ten ol them, 
speaking fifteen different languages, 
und there was “ not one rosv 


Queen '*. How could they have for 
gotten the war her family waged 
against Italy and Germany. Freder- 
ica wondered 7 She desperately de- 
sires thc affection and understanding 
of ordinary people. “ My liU- lias 
only been different In mi theirs so 
far as my position as Queen is 
concerned. 


HERBERT tun THAI.: 

Tlie lops of the Mulberry Trees 
184pp. Allen and Unwin. £3. 

This somewhat disjointed autobio- 
graphy is essentially a record of a 
love-affair or a series of love-affairs 
with books. The trouble with this 
book -lover as a publisher . or indeed 
as a bookseller when he first en- 
tered the book trade in the early 
1920s, is that he has always wanted 
to publish and .sell book-s. 

books that “ ought to be published *' 
rather than books likely to make a 
profit and bring in the bread-and- 
butter revenue on which a book pub- 
lishing concern alone can survive. 
New editions of minor UcMorniion 
dramatists (not overlooking (die 
women writers), reissues of Ciotihic 
novels, biographies oF thc lesser sons 
of George UL a memorial edition 
of tlie works of George Gissing — 
sue It were the laudable but almost 
certainly unprofitable aims of the 
author as publisher. Or these are the 
desiderata to which he gives most 
attention here. As he says : “All my 
life 1 have preferred both reading 
mut writing about minor or unpopu- 
lar figures rather ihan the well- 
known." Since must publishers’ lists 
reflect the tastes ol their editorial 
directors, one can understand why 
the author, above all an editorial 
man. did not have (lie success as a 
publisher which in a more perfect, 
less commercial world, he probably 
deserved. Indeed he rightly ob- 
serves: “It was a pity I was not 
adviser or publisher to a wealthy 
American university .** 1 ‘crimp* he 

was burn ino soon, and in other res- 
pects, perl laps too lulc. 

Certainly he was iimlucky. foi ii 


Davis in 1963. when, he writes, he 
finally loft book publishing, tlhnugjh 
he lia.s since edited .several books. 
In mid-career, soon after the Sec- 
ond World War, he started his own 
Arm. Home & van Thai, but tffmf 
failed for lack of capital. Later he 
was for more than ten years witti 
Arthur Barker, but tlefl wilh'in a year 
of being responsible for the sale of 
lihat invprini to Wcidenfold & 
Nicolson. 

This all founts raUicr a sad story, 
nnd ipoin-i-s Hhc moral once again fh at 
n successful book .publisher 'MUM firs* 
ntid foremost be a bivrincNmr.in, 
which lihe autrtuw would not claim or 
perftop.s even wish to be; trtic edi- 
torial selection may olficn be left to 
others, albeit hold nn u fairly tight 
rein. To demonstrate Hifc Jt ; is un- 
necessary to ILsl the names of Hbe 
successful publishers iu the -past flUby 
years. 

Otherwise Mr van Thai's book is 
a medley of incidents and people’s 
names, sometimes expanded into 
anecdotes, as iu the ease of James 
Agate, whom he knew well ; but 
often perilously pear na me -d lop- 
ping. though •'C-i down rathe: to 
include than to impress. For nl 
author so experienced in the busi- 
ness, parts are surprisingly ill- 
organized and iU-esUted. He dmU 
a hmil disconcertingly, and while 
publication dales of hooks and refer- 
ences in articles are usually impec- 
cably footnoted and dated, it is hard 
and sometimes impossible to date 
the Nations phases of hi*, own career. 
Yet probably latter-day student* of 
the author's own bent will lintl bis 
slum bonk providing side-lights nit 
tlw Hnii-lt publishing world of his 
tune. Although lie i' h\ Ho means 


potWei apart, and ’ihe danger <>r S? l y. b “" ** *™J-, wil “ n 

unde rest imal ing the sophistication of . f J?' v Vc ’ uls ’f 1aS i”. ; 

internal ional politics iu his lime. subject of at least iltrec good bio- 


>f at least mree goon Dio- icany ju»iuy -■ . ! -m.. 

in English. Given this fact, workmen during the 
nil to understand why il was Versailles by comparing w- • 


first became strained miAri 
fV. Judging from the refer** : 

Erlangcr has not given nw.‘* 
lion to recent research oil 
XI V's reign : it is signified*? -< 
refers to l.avissc as a “fa* 
torian " 1 

Iu short, the serious siiJo 
derive nothing new from in- 
i hough he will gel a full and**' 
ing portrait uf the great if' 
himself and his immediate**' ■ 

M Erlangcr docs not uy w- 
a 111 he warts; he shows 

m S les and diesels 

tenon is unduly biased. The* c roi.t : 
also ])oppeied with moral jw, ' ' 
of questionable validity- L; iMiiehinM 

really justify a dcath-l^^ Longman. £3.25, 


That is the crunch. Her tragedy it wins ha rd-ly his fault nltal pahli'vher cen--oi nure or the publ idling per- 
Ihnl she is still olTcring a product afler publisher he joined cvvul-uuHy sniisilitie* with whom lie worl-viland 
that nobody wimis-a palernalisiic wcni bankrupt or was taken over, from whom he eventually parted, 
monarchy. II is ironic that hu though not aheay* in hi^ lime wnli ncvci i*1k le**. a* in hi* de*»riplmns 
family is in exile once more, not them. He began with Robert Holden of his di-alinr* with women, he pot- 


famity 

because ol the long -dreaded o'liinm 


iKnii— .i She is of course aware ol tn* 

postwar , >|ic j niag( . 0 f herscll as the domi nisK hut because ol the i. o unels. 
, ’ll in" H # ° i- wd u i0 , JeU - mint one in the family, which site The uLl values do n<M ssitisly Hie lei l 

»' tmg after his brothers denies. It is evident, however, that or the right. The story xiopx with liter 

she shared her husband's responsi- 
pipnically, Greece is partial- bililies to the Cull and indeed played 
I '■Ki-piiWc lo communism, an independenl political role herself. 

F-My. thc King and Queen saw She met General Marshall (of Mar- 
P We wars* than death. Queen shall Aid fanici at the English royal 


ui l“2S. went on to I’etci Davies, 
lhc iii c la ( h.ipiitan A Hall, and tin- 
ally ended u,p with Rupert Hart- 


nays lnmsell ,i-. devoted but naive 
Perhaps a bookman fallen among 
publisher*. 


death of her husband ; Constantine's 
accession and the events of recent 
years are not discussed. But one 
suspects that Queen Frederica is still 
writing letters. 


BECKWITH : 


Minutiae of the Middle Ages 

V. I (.11. GREEN t ulion", it entirely fails to convey of medieval 

Medieval Ciriltoilion in Western an y sense of progress or develop- clear outline of the e«rjy"'liistory of °Ptnion cannot be seriously 

Europe n } cnl *n the period as a whole. Dr th: universities. But when Dr Green endorsed. The book is no more than 

42r»pp Edward Arnold. £5.50. Green is fiilly aware that his period discusses the broad philosophical a competent piece of popular hislo- 

xvas not a static one, indeed, in achievements of the twelfth century ™ nn '"' rA "' 

discussing individual institutions he or the organization of feudal armies 
lakes great care lo indicate the main his grasp is less sure and his exposi- 
Pines of their chronological history, lion less clear. He goes out of his 


graphics i 
ft is dillicnli 

felt ncces*urv iu uunni.ut ■ iru^-iiw — >■ 

Erlangcr's book. True, it has been lodny? And what vm j* Hutchinson. £1.75. 
aechimed as "the Ijcm work of his- porary evidence for m jf 

that 


ersiaiui w4ty n wiw 
translate Philippe with thc lasses from - fathers Bubuicm 


lory written in France -for a century ” assumption that th* ’ Rolf* m 0 endurina nre- 

to .convey of medieval food and health, and a ' by a Ff«.fr,» /affmdrr panel, but this Freghomn ,, would pUftWjl ^<-tisa,e neatly M.ggcsicd in 

seriously ^ aggres& ] ve and niinou.‘^ He Ha , borni ^ mo at 


In his preface to Mnlin al Civilisa- 
iitm in Europe Dr Green 

calls ibe hook “ the fruit of many 
years' ili.scursivc reading It is an 
apt description. The text of (he 
book, (he bibliography, and the 
references alike bear witness to the 
catholicity of its author's (ii.stc 
books ami articles 
Age*, and to 
continued lo read, and profit from. 


xyas not a static one, indeed, in achievements of the twelfth century riogrnphy. 

d .'^ 1 '"' n ». ll,dlvl fr l i l ■?« or the organization of feudnl armia^. As one might expect from the 

author’s numerous other works, the 
emphasis tliroughout is on the king’s 
private life. No detail is spared of 
his love affairs and physical ailments. 
And nothing pleases the author more 


policy 7 ' 


and he also provides a chart of the way to avoid the controversial, often 
major happenings in various parts indicating that there is disagreement 
ol Europe from 800 to 1500. But among historians on a given point 
this is not enough to outweigh thc but presenting no view of his own' 
overall impression of medieval Occasion " ' ' 

society as a formalized tapestry in becomes too cautious it 


impression of medieval Occasionally this anodyne approach 

. . 5 a formalized tapestry in becomes too cautious it is for ■.* , 

■ ! IS : K lh f,£ ( m‘ C . n vvhldl K depicted hut instance, now virtually certain that «} £?“"*■ 

iclcs about the Middle never really happens. As so often the Result, Sum ii Bcmuiieti derived F JS CC " 
the tact that he ha* with Uipestries, it is almost equ ally in part from the Reeuln Kiewiuri iS.’ **J“ 1 "* 


difficult to see 


- ,P arl , ,roin lhc Regttlft Maestri, 
tne picture as u rather than vice versa, hut Dr Oreen 


the in t recent work on the sub- 

jeet. He has read with an anliquu- able, hm he does not sccm lo imve question. 

nan's pleasure in minmiac. aml ii.s a evolved a coherent view of the way T he In 

in which medieval civilization hung troducMon to the Middle" toes 

u<l I lm I ills triuisl an.1 »k- ... ■ ■ , ^ 


result this hook is Cull of delightful 
sidelights nn rhe life of the jjeriod. 
At the .same tinte it is sadly lacking 
in system. It con.xixh essentially of 
a series ol brier essays on varying 
aspects of the Middle Ages, which 
arc themselves exceedingly variable 
in quality, and do not in the end 
udd up to a satisfying portrait of 

die Age. 

The most serious drawbacks of 
the hook derive from its plan. Be- 
cm/se jt is so determinedly analyt- 
icul, with oha | )ter-h catlings such as 


Nvhole. Dr Green's ilelmk nrc enjoy- treats it ax being almost an open 

wny I he book’s value as n general in- 


P- but moved -xi on-ireni ano hi L/urwjr ui 

M ...J. VI vri#* Hhv-on-Wve »vif ?* f - ‘ershire, training in ’such different 
Phe reign of -fc". . K,,v &rt s operations as the building of huge 

court ol VcraadlM ; fl*|5, (Jt* locomotives for Argentinian rail- 


and spend hours watching the ex- Colswolds. the Wiltshire Downs, but 
presses of the G WR which ran he also loves the machinery which is 
beside his new home. lEven the helping to destroy it. He himself has 
morning paper was delivered by rail managed, in his* own way. to enjoy 
from Cheltenham St James and the best of each, evento the extern 
thrown out of the guard's van as (be of living on i steam-powered coral 

. . . , j Lm( ihAR> bl* can m.'nmn.Tlinil- 

train passed the orchard. 

■Under the impulse of his new 
enthusiasm, -Mr Roll left school and 
served an engineering apprenticeship 
at -Pitchill near Evesham, at Stoke- 
on-Trent and at Dursley in Glouces- 


barge, but there is an incompatibil- 
ity about his two enlhusiasnis, and 
his awareness of this gives an 
uneasy oxtra significance lo nil un- 
usual autobiography . 

Any similar awareness is entirely 
missing from the memories of Miss 
Lillian Beckwith, though she. too, 
was born not far from Chester in a 


hnundaries which still. . ° l wealth, nnd 


The Slave Trade 

Flic Story of Transatlantic Slavery 

OLIVER RANSFORD 

The beginnings, thc practice and Ihc abolition of this grcui .shadow 
across 1 1 mu an history. The author 'Iw* lived and worked among Afri- 
cans for 30 years and his comments on ihcir resiclions to I he modern 
world give this book n spccinl topicality and value. 


IlinsirtUfd 

Victorian Inventions 

LEONARD DE VRIES 

k lavishly illustrated record during th« 
nineteenth century of invention ol the 
moment of experiment, showing tlie 
ingenious ways the invcniore applied 
the exciting new principles nnd the en- 
thusiasm of the public in sampling (he 
results. 

355 iilu.wwinns £4 net 


£3.50 «.?r 



the first Diesel lorries; he worked JOT ■ 

endeartag mechamcal dmosaun g j J’ are those which 



would have followed a different 
course “ If the vouiiu Coiunna had 


cdly right to feel that for n modem highly luisieading. and R ventros 
render the most vjvid part of this 
very different age is the intimate 
activity of dnily life; but this has 
led him to linger too much 
more unsavoury elements 
tiqiC, its squalor and personal 
pravily. 


the notice, ot 
rians in recent- J*^v 
bort is given a 
ie introducUpni/'JJ; .J 
i0 n made W.«l« J, 

F his moniHnen jlJM^j 

. , w . ,.ork on BekuyaB 

entros. is tackles more important matters he -sis, Bvco the , & 
. - high pro- betrays hla limitations. Thus in his population of, 

portion of the Latin quotations are treatment of Colbert he adheres to teenfh ceilhiry VftjgJSna 
erroneous. Hie bibliography, too, is the old and discredited tradition of a by some four 



-h nn Ii™ »°st uneven^ . varying from standard mastermind pursuing an entirely is excluded 0°,,^ 

i h o? Ih?. Saniin! un i spuled amhority to iiovel proteciiouist policy. Thenum- made noiopt^S’ 

. l r, c l^ndentjovis monographs .without her., of Huguenots who went into nra 'nP ■ jfrknfr 5 D jjgfc 

^onal u£- any Comment to incli^fitA Uia cimH. oviia n . .lj,.....:..,! 


'^•nd love. w ue mc foundry sound as exciting as a arid' occaskmtdtrip 

"teiw | n niachjnes volcanic eruption. ... i" ' thn nearest city, in this case, = 


aiut .V for personal [or thc saJe and maintenance mi *mu |jly when she recaus, appa.umj 
hugc unw ieldy Wil- cars >. Rnd the subsequent di^uwiqh wo rd lor wprd, page-ldng ponversn- , 
ir S nf,ll . Qn for family of sump, • Jandauletle, stub tions that took place fiftyyearsago.; 

!!* , Yet 




'• Field and. Folk “ Romo and 1 the the interest of each chapter varies 
Papacy "Jews, Sceptics, and Her- inversely with the scope of its sub- fl 
ctica ■ sind “Dress and Reerc- jeet. ThCre.ris art^iatere&ting.survey g< 




NEW EDITIONS 


History and Imagery 
in British Churches 

M- D. ANDERSON . 

fhb will bo a weicomu companion niui reference book- for all Uidm . 
who enjoy visiting' and study trig. British churches- It answer j many of - 
the questions which arise when studying die sculpture, stained glass, 
(vidl paintings;and carvings. 

frustrated i ' ' ■ , ” w <t 

The Whiskies of Scotland 








DYLAN THOMAS 

EARLY PROSE 
WRITINGS 

Edited by 
WALFORD DAVIES 

H A srfci*lu»n i%f PVioiM.ii'ji virilrctcd 
mul uiipirh:* vIil'lI prose in filie 

lortii nl" i lie *jli«irt viiiiy. nmol, 
hriMiL-.N. Jilm wi.ipi. ami 
iji’ilie.il rei icu . Int miliu huy 
eswiv. Notes. J. 2 .SU 

THE SURVIVORS 

BRYN GRIFFITHS 

Poem-, inspire. I h> Mm -qrik-iitkiijr .. 
• «n»f lliu raw ih Inert i»f Aiivtr.din : 

Hie vh i linin’ mi g suburb* uf Md- 
innirrie. liiu nlioi igiu.il dilemma, 
file ttr.ijinifu-tHii l>.n iiiKniiijmt- 
waving onlh.uA. tl .25 

Everyman Paperbacks 

J. M. BARRIE Plays and 
Stories 

Ni>. IIK 4 . M>p 

KIPLING Stories and Poems 

Nn. Ii.ni, 45p 

HARDY Stories and Poems 

Nn. I 7 U.S .SOp 

THE BODY SERVANT 
Poems of Exile 

JAMES KIRKUP 

In Ijiciu- roe in,. iJtiIh.-i.K-ii to ureas 
«-l tiielmni ni hodv. r'ie r-redoniin- 
imt ilicnie cinken fi .ini Leoiiiirili 
ifa Viiu-i) is tint tihe limiy Ls lIio 
st r\nni of the spirit »f man. tZ.lH) 

On the Novel 

B. S. BENEDIKZ (Editor) 

A book in honour of Walter 
Alien on the occasion of liis <ix- 
lieth birthday. Sixteen con trihii- 
lions ny cullca^uet mid friends, 
inciutliiijC. I Jay I ewis.C P. 

•Snow, Pamela l-fan. lord lultnuon 
12 50 

EVERYMAN’S 
DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 

Fifth edition, revised by 
SIR JACK WESTRUP 

Tins, the litili edit ion, now- covcia 
I he whole world of innsie ami 
iiici’iidcN fur tile Hi -t time «luiu on 
living composers, sinners, ami 
iltslrmm , auih.st.s. • I his pshket 
Gmvc ■ (Miisicii'l I lilies). MiSiin. 

14 till 

SHEPHERD’S 
GLOSSARY OF 
GRAPHIC SIGNS 

AND SYMBOLS 

WAITER SHEPHERD 

Ilie first fmrir.il claKsilkxitioii by 
slrucliuc. The 7 .IHJ 0 meanings 
ortwr engineering. maidiaiiulica, 
efectrioily, pfi.ysiL-r.. iiiiini.xrics, 
meiLMi ology. Ac. Aji ju\ aliubla 
■reference. ti-Ulpp. 16 fW 
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Commentary 


At lhc fiftieth C iuigie-ss nf Inlor- 
nHlituiiil PUN in Dublin Iasi week, 
Pierre Emmanuel, the retiring Presi- 
dent, urged mem hens not to forget 
Hie principles of freedom proclaimed 
in tlioir charter and become “a 
UNO of i 4 ie mind". His fellow 
PioueJi Academician. Nogerf’jiilloi.s, 
-see nted In think d ill e ren I [,y . A 
Unevto in. in liini.se.lf, M CaiMuis 
»iid it was a pity thill PF.N hot I not 
yel any Russian, members. Soviet 
obscurer*, uene in Dublin. a.s they 
'have been til various |*!:N meetings 
in m a ciil years; but it is hard in 
believe illicit f Jit* Ku.sisians will ever 
gel into Pl.N. 

One- hig obstacle is the refusal of 
I lie .Soviet goveniiiieiii to allow Rus- 
sian wriierx to form a PFN C entre 
uf J lid r own. nr lo allow PFN to 
mhhC'.is personal invitations to i ittli- 
vuliiul writers. The Soviet dream is 
of selling up PF-N ( eniits uinlei ilie 
a u '•pices nf ihe state bureaucracy 
in all fourteen of the republics which 
make up i he Soviet Union. They 
would alhi) like the PL.N to dissolve 
ills' Lstoniiin and I aivian ceil i res, 
which exist in exile. I lie former 
PL'N president. Ailliiu Miller, was 
once urged h\ ilie Russians in con- 
sider revising i he diartei. < hie can- 
no I wd-l imagine Nie soviet govern- 
ment gixini* more Ilian token adher- 
ence to the charter as it Kin ml v ft 
ik even, more inconceivable (hat the 
PL.N should change its charier for 
the? akc nf having Russian members. 

hi sew heie in ihe world. P-HN is 
expanding. A hand fill of \ oung 
xxi ilcis frnm Spain and I'iiiIiilmI 
sid.ed I lie approval of the Dublin 
meeting to rcaniimiie ceiuies in their 
con ill lies. And there was news of 

new centres being set up in Smilh 
America si ml Africa. Km if PUN 
i.x .stronger lhan it was. the .problems 
it confronts are greater. Its bank 
account is heavily overdrawn. Many 
more writers are in prison in differ- 
«mt parts of the world than used to 
be the case. PEN is not only wor- 
ried about getting them released, but 
also about improving the conditions 
in prison of those who are still there.] 
Ihe American Centre of PEN is' 
launching a campaign to secure fori 
writers in prison the right to go on] 
writing. ' 

The election in Dublin of Hcin- 
rieh Bull as the new Pre.siikni oi 


PEN was a cm ioils affair. It was the 
Jirsl contested election of un inter- 
national president that anyone could 
remember. Ihe result was a close 
thing. (In a postal vole. Pierre 
Emmanuel, standing for icelcct ion, 
and Heinrich Biill each received six- 
teen voles. In the executive commit- 
tee. at a stormy session, Herr Krill 
received live more voles than M 
Emmanuel. "Ihe conics! was des- 
cribed in Dublin as " political", bhil 
Ihe exact political significance is 
dilliculf in judge. When M Emman- 
uel was deck'd in Menton in I ‘MW. 
ihere were murmurs front Eastern 
European centres about his con- 
nexion with the old < 'ongre?« 
for Ciilluiiil Freedom, Hut 
M Emmanuel in office has shown 
great sympathy for Ihe problems of 
Eastern European writers, and sev- 
eral openly supported his rceleelum. 
The chief architect of his down-fall 
was the Austrian Vice-President. 
Robot Neumann, who wrote a let- 
ter urging all centres to conicsl M 
Lmnianiiers reeled ion. ami who 
promoted Herr Boll's candidature in 
the (ieimin- language literary press. 

Ilerr Hi»ll is a very different man 
from M Ifinmaiiuel. He has spent so 
much lime in Ireland that he has 
come to look raHter like an Lr i sh- 
in aii.l weedy. pink, iclawd. diffident 
and immensely shunning. lie will 
he a .popular President of PLN, bill 
whether lie will have ilie aulhoril.v 
of Pierre Lnmiamid remains to l*e 
seen. A master of the French I'oi- 
nial siyle. M l.'in-manucl is arisio- 
cr.uic. cloi|ueut and some limes very 
cross', hut at least lie has the voice 
ami presence lo match that of David 
i arver. ihe Englishman who. as 
formed PLN from a social chib of 
literary celebrities into a world-wide 
institution with eighty centres in 
sixty countries. 

International Secretary, has li.uis- 

I here was no report in iJuhlin 
from Hie PI:N t enlre in C/echoslo- 
v.ikia, where Ihe situation of all 
w rue is is believed to he pieliv 
wretched at ihe moment. News 
of I in key. on the oilier hand, 
was^ good : rhe delcg.t tc from 

the Turkish Centre, having just 1*een 
made Minister of (hi hi ire in his 
•uyn gmerimienl, had to leave eaily 
to gel on with tlie job of releasing 
wrik-rs from prison iheie and pro- 
•noiiiig a Inline < oiigress of PI N 
ui Istanbul. 


A book i Hat has jiisi arrived in our 
nllice for review suggests there are 
subtler ways of depraving the young 
than by the disirihntion of mere 
obseenily. It is called 77 i t - Simu^e 
Storv of Fiiinr Hair { 12 i*pp. Rcuir- 
ledge and Kcgan Paul. £|.(»h) and 
is written bv John Woodforde, who 
hold* the seemingly innocuous posi- 
tion of radio critic for 'the Sunday 
i'elccniph. i He is also the author of 
/■/it 1 Strmw Shu y of Teeth— 

described by ilie Finish Dental 
I on run I as " an excellent account in 
spik* i»f its unfortunate title "A Why 
do we consider that this book, if nul 


Writing about chaps 


inflammatory enough in he brought 
tu the notice of j-he Director of Pub- 
lic Prosecution*., should certainly lie 
prevented from falling inlu Ihe hands 
of children 7 

fi will lend lo corrupt our youth by 
ils presentation of grown men and 
women of great civilizations, includ- 
ing our own. as so frivolous and 
.ihvurd (hat many of our ideas about 
culture and progress arc made ridi- 
culous. Let us take some examples. 

The Romans, held up in our class- 
rooms as ihe founders nf law and 
order, were so conx'inccd their dark- 
haired women would he more desir- 
able blonde Ibal they imported vast 
quantities or hair from Ihe con- 
quered Germanic tribes. Could all 
that civilizing of barbarians, which 
xvc thrust down our children's thronis 
in innumerable texts, have had as ils 
real, if unconscious, motive Lhc 
acquisition of flaxen wigs- -in one of 
which, according to luvcnal, that 
highly civilized lady Mcxsalimi made 
her nightly rounds nf the brothels? 

In the century of lhal glory of our 
language and foundation of our 
murals, ihe Authorised Version of 
the Bible, the principal concern of 
the European clergy seems to have 
been a gri-ai quarrel about wigs : 

“ Acrimonious scenes look place in 
vestries, apparently, between wigged 
priests preparing themselves for l lie 
altar ami oilier priests trying to 
knock i licir wjgs off." It is perhaps 
impossible to preserve some respect" 
for religion in the young by keeping 
the Rev Ian Paisley olF television : 
but need we publish material that 
only coni inns Hie strangely persist- 
ent belief lhal clergymen are funny 7 

In what we luioh our children was 
ihe Age of Rcmmiii. women were 
wearing hair iliai might Ik- the pio- 
d'ticl i>l ten hiHiiail liead.s. some of 
Itiem corpses, augmented by Hie clip- 
pings of Hie odd goat or yak. piled 
iduve feci high. To accommodate 
lihese oft en vci Millions iminsirosilies 
I'liex were compdled lo sit in their 
coaches with their knees in Ihe pits 
of ihoir stomachs on seals ahuosi 
level with ihe floor. Ami whal of 
uhe wind of change lhal is supposed 
to have blown through Europe svith 
the French Revolution 7 Inspired 
hx the horrois of llieTeiror. women 
of f.r-hion. and their male admirci*. 
weie so iiiscn*iti\c .is lo acccpl a 
mode esitied In < 'niff n re <) in I 7 r- 
fiinc. I lie ii.itiir.il hair was cut short 
and worn carduNy ihshevc+led and 
wild. Some went ,n fai in had 
taste as to wear with this coilftiic a 
crimson ribbon round the neck." 

Are we any less callous today, the 
young leader may be led to ask. 
when a rich woman is not a .shamed 
ro spend tip to £2 (hj on M wij« made 
I rum the hair o| a Calabrian peasant 
girl ? Or a lesser sum. because the 
hair is— predictably- inferior, on a 
switch from the croppings of an 
Asian child? She is, of course, pro- 
tcxrlcil from Ihe consequences, like 
the rest ol us, by American airmen 
xl hi limed mi bases in I vngland. "1'hese 
modern Spartans have just been lold 
in an official insinicrion that ** they 




JAMES L. CIJFTORD : 

I'ronj Puzzles to Portraits 
Problems of n Literary Biographer 
I.Mpp. North Carolina University 
Prevs. London; Oxford Uinversjiv 
Piess £ 2 . 75 . 

The problems in Mr < lifford's siib- 
tille are. as he says, tecent ones. "I he 
Idea that biography may be an art 
ns well as a craft be lungs to the 

twentieth century, and whatever may 
be said against l.ytion -Slrachey's 
caieless or dishonest handling of his 
niaterials, the da ring originality of 
his approach should never be fnr- 
£ullt?n. Since the pu bliea lion of 
Inn incur yirtwians, the biographer 
has been increasingly concerned with 
Kiich questions as whether he should 
attempt to be impersonal and objec- 
tive. ;md the degree to which his own 
fedings affect the created picture of 
the Mihjcct. 

iMr Clifford talked , to u number 
of modern British biographers, in- 
iduding 'Lord David Cecil. Sir 
HaroJd Nicy Ison and Miss Elizabeth 
Jenkins, about the. question of the 
biographer's involvement-— to put it 


briefly, of the dc-gree to which it is 
legitimate for him to explain the 
nuture of a personality not only 
through facts but by interpretation 
in terms of symbols and social or 
psychological theories- -and was met 
by replies varying “from si a riled 
surprise Lo hatfled irritation ". 'I hat 
was some lime ago. and he talked 
mostly u* writers of wluil might be 
cal led impressionist biography, in 
winch respect lor facts is' not 
thought incunsisieiti with using some 
hue embroidery to surround them, 
loduy, in Britain as in America, 
biography is regarded by its best 
practitioners as hoth an art and a 
dutcipline. 

The answers lo Mr Clifford’s 
questions arc contained in these two 
words No biography is complete 
since however great the mass «f 
material, something will have been 
left 'out; . no biography is objective, 
because tlie shadow of the writer 
always tails more or leys heavily 
oyef his subject ; no biography is : 
firtally true, because diaries and 
leuers are rewritten (instances are 
Siven^ ip this book), witnesses and 
mends are partial, memory fails. .. *; 




What the biographer creates, at its 
highest, is art: hut it js ; , r i only 
xvlu'ii he has a full respect for the 
discipline imposed by his material. 
Me must not conceal uncomfortable 
lacls. he must try for the truth— the 
iriitli. mwiiabl}, refracted through 
u I? 11 P c,s ‘‘ n iiHty. altihnugh he 
should not l>e too conscious of that. 
He makes his own laws, which may 
vary horn the fine sobriety of 
Nicnlsoii s lieun>e I’, lo the occa- 
sioiih I placing of things out of lime 
in eon Fidel's masterly biography 
of JHenry James, and the deliberate 
involvement of writer and subject in 
A. J. A. .Symons’s The Que.it for 
Conn which stays' oddly un men- 
tioned. 

Much of this is said or sug- 
gested — rather . differently. It -is 
. !. ru f'7 in Mr Clifford's book.’ which 
includes also several practioaF 

demonstrations, of . the biographer's 
quest fpr evidence, in his own pur-' 
■jut of material relating to Johnson, 
Boswell and Mrs Thrale. Tlxis iofor* 

• inaf and dcKghuful little bopk. prob- 
ing 'digressive; by turns,’. -should 
be Oh: the *>|iulvqs, of every aspiring 

l i” : V ' .. 

:.r-. •• v;t " "".IW". . ,■ 


laoiics, beards , n .\ -j 
hide mifitury 

What will * ujSSS?^J 
l hw » n « boy xvhosc 
JUS1 banned Umg hair? r ^ 

X a , ^ 

treatment of 

advocate. Urd Frxkint— r 
strange contrast in an j 
and gown. Out uf j£ „ 
1 ‘L gauche and almost flrfiv U 
bm in .. he could perM, a ft 
pn r,,s, lhc,r lives |« ^ 
What impressionable u - 

miptll not .....I-- _ 1“-, 


cnjnis, their lives to^F 

What impressionable u - 
ni.glu not make a connethl 

The ?. r“f n A r i ly ingtntrJ ' 
I he details Mr Wonfe 

so painstakingly asscnihkd , , 

i nai ihe aiiainmcnl nf LT ;1I 

.peace and plenty mus, 

i c larded for cent liras by ik, 

and energy men and >von*n 

spent on the technical mml 

not «vf i heir heads. whitU 

have be lie red human naliirc \ 

Hie absurd iije< they put hi ■.' 

them. 'I 

Hislory "as made hv jinjf. 
anything i-hai presents ibcm^- 
ci i In us light is potcntiA t 
moic subversive than p«^J 

xvluch. being wnii:n h* r) 
ups. lends on the u-lmTe * k, r. 
Item seem in club Iren di-js 
pompous and inhuman. Hi,., 
believe \vc need a ce>iMiiit> 
prepareil in insliucl him in is 
vein, not onfv un scxml r>.-| 
bill on qtiilc a lot of ( «. 
Iii-.imy. 


T\‘t* nre xorn (hat hcmmul 
the national nnispnprr b 
pule publication nf il> 
issue of (lie i I S has f«i 
sliylilh dclintd. 


Duckworlli books 


Against flic Self- 
Images of ihe Age 

Maadnir Mui lntvre !’■ 
’■ The esanye hero collecs 1: 
of a high inteUechial 
Ihey trent of consisteMly 
iug questions..ihey diEplai "'.: 
of mind and ol style, the?-' 
doce many neiv Ideas a-J " 
place some old ones mre>* 
lings. Of how many bM 1 * ■ 
this be said ?" 

Richard Wollheim. G UAFi 1 

100 Years of 
International 
Relations 

F. S. Northadge , . 

and M. J. Grieve 
A histoiy of international <try< 
and the development of* 1 
national system since i e7t ‘ 

Theories of 
Nationalism 

Anlhony D. Smilh M 
A comprehensive survey p t 
socIcHogical expla^s^ 3 
nationalism. , 

Experience and 
Theory : 

Edited by Lawrence 
and. J. W. Swanson .- 
Seven essays by emi^ 6 

phers centring on me . 

the nature .of emP. 1 ^ 
ledge: M._ V. 

Goodman, P. f* D*** 1 
Sellars. . 

Roderick ,M.,Chi8holirt.W- • 

Sing Me, Goddess ( 

M. L. West : 

The Homeric,. P«j;j -jjf, 
posed not 

tatlon, a faotjvhtonJJ^r 
translations' 


irenaietuv-o r ^ 

new tranbla^-f ^js 


1,1.1 r to find Wi, y s n{ 
P : ' lricia Hi ^ sniilh ,hHt 

fcilv Mibtle. wise and omidi- 
P hy now a reviowcr s car.- 

t . With each new book, -die . 
C; congratulated for «ut- 
Shclimfiarions of her genre. 

1 a x much concerned with 
^and ideas as wilh mampu- 
‘ idem, for altcmphng a oiorc 
cjjxrilcial exploration of Ihe 
Siology of »npl«is ? nt 


ff in short, exhibiting 
, of [he gifts and prcocctipa- 
vihkh are elementarily de- 
lj uf compelcnl straight novcl- 
Shc i' Ik® crime wntcr who 
(ddrfSI m giving crime writing 

i njine- 

i this is not a contemptible 
i In a field where imitative 
, jiid dull formula-mongers 
sd it might sceni easy cnougji 
Eew Mime measure «»f distinc- 
Evi. but Miss Highsmith’s Uis- 
jbhjv, is nf a special kind ; it 
h Jo not with strategic* but 
kiwbiGly. Front her flrst novel, 
Win un ti I'rnin, right through 
pj |jk"l, Ripley Under (in mud, . 
[Li pcrxislcntfy used the crime 
)fn a means of revealing and 
lii'inig tier mvii deepest interests 
|4fcv«ionv 

ksKvn mi u I’ntin, being per- 
puli n he d and plausible 
je nnck offers a more heavily 
Ihj map of these obsessions 
i i> In be found in her later 
i< IndivJ, ^hc novol'x situation 
U h-itill) he more contrivcdly 
jr.iin.iiv. Bm no. alcoholic, 

I. iniipienlly homosexual, is 
the si me train as Guy, 
'i'-ui. iiuliMrious, xvell- 
il I lie) converse, and Bruno 
(»n k .,||y ,ceks oul liny's one 
i. ;iir i-ne troubling blemish in 
•iJ-rlv existence. Guy ha- a 
K- « idle. In be free of. a wife 
si-\i- horribly hot rayed him and 
3 ,,| l has power lo damage his 
u nrimo insidiously draws him 
v 'iibjivi, and Guy finds hint- 
1 1 jrring out more than he in- 
tjJ. Hritno finally suggests » 
r "- pud; he will di.spo.se of 

* v.ifc and Guy will dispose 
-'I :| *r.. It will he the perfect, 
j 1 --" crime and each of them 
._ ,kC * easi-iron alibi. Guy 

d | 'Siistftlly. dirtnisses uhe 
ta-l a- absurd and. when they 

• 1 r a e Is about it. Bruno eIoc.s 

life ilun is n near-psychotic 
* lc k Jealousy and viruleni 
- a fl r L ' ,ra,ai!C| n offers a xvav 
rh c murder .if Guy’s wife. 
N has iijslanHy adopted as 
L * , .*l c ^ of his general sex- 
A’lhiffcj- rewards both p,ae- 

ktiiiaf'u ,K " , h€ k »iow.s he will 

/^k cr - ,^ n d perhaps Guv. 
oend. will love him for it. 

„'!^ milh ,“„ f “ irl V !urid in 

i, °f Bruno's chaotic 

, ir 4Jredients sewn right 
f D irre . J in son,cw hai too 
IS a way it is not 
Hjiiun L crc '- , 1 l,er stI ni nch as 

C h h K P if is 

> b04, u ‘P'^dows what 

p j»-i obsession in her 

tand Ur ^ S . m Gu y* ^ ow 

* ,h » ">™t of 
l,f us * what kind 
F;i ej , wh .f J ce ^ lo inflame 
U-.S .1 j, V ? cv 'ces do xvc use 

uiw , - 0,1 0 

-n n 1,re al1 

K ha!mSL y ' i! nd Mis « Hijjh- 

- lhjl ioterf !' L ha . r<1 10 SUStain a 
< , mh l ,|j f' 1s hcr than what 
1 (2 / e f P rc ^nU. Bruno 

■ MiL ' W|fe “»d then sets 
%C,J hIf K ain y p° hlS *^ e oC the 
^•ll£Sih , k y r “ ,5 ‘ ls . but is 

'■hiliiv |; t . . ,, buok . s chief im- 
'■ lcti (rs f± lly D rcw,v « a num ' 
^cjmK i llr ' ni Bu, no which he 

*«iiic r^on \ to P° lice - 
^"th docs not— Miss 

* 10 snnwfr S h,s no{ 
of S? 1 "? to do with 
^ hivinu ? ne a hachmenl • to 
lhl 'Mmm W , n ,hcre all along. 

?i sh 0Mld have ll L fU,Iy W>nvinc ’ 
-^hatiniir i? Ve ^ ee ' 1, Siven thtit 


language ■ m ! 
rhythm are’^^'jj Zi0 
uniat ol- tha-PP^iv" ijM. 


The 

talented 

Miss 

Highsmith 



mure in older in avoid detection and. 
ax in Strati per \ mi a Jniin, the psy 
nhxilogPL.il drama, as .soon as its 
cJiniav lias hocn reached, is obliged 
lo give ground lo con veil I io nul 
detective- story machinations. In 
KijiIcy. 1 bough, much less ground is 
yielded ihmi in Miss Miehvnith's first 
book, and one's fascination with (ho 
more snhllc aspects of Ripley's 
personality change is sustained until 
Ihe end an end. iiiciricnlnlJy. yvhicli 
leaves KipEcj still at large and hap- 
pily available, fifteen years Inter, for 
rcvixilidinn tin Hie new hook. Ripley 
Under (i round, his niunlcrs and im- 
personations are achieved with the 
relaxed panache of a contented 
psychopath, as it Ripley's real in- 
heritance from Dickie G reunion f xvas 
nol normality hut The confidence lo 
nnuriidi and exercise abnormality). 

In Sfriinun v nn a Train M ixs High- 
Hiiiiiih demon si ruled a fairly conven- 
tional moral auilitd-e towards her 
characters - Bruno and Guy hoth 
meet sticky ends, and although 
(in i he case ol Ciiiy, at any 
role) tnii- can haidly delect any »>verl 
eoudeiimalion. there is Ihronghmil 
the hook a vleai -aiggesiion. dial ihe 
only possible on iconic of all this 
is a di-asl mus one. With Ripley, »hc 
has a cleai alk-el ion for her hero; 
he is the lease diu.sler of her mur* 
rie-rei s. N1i,s I ligli-nbih has o.flen 
been awiised of cairying lier itlon-li- 
licaiioii vxiili liei psydiiqulhic chui - 
ucicr.s to tlie puini where she actually 
seems lo be prefemng their imeresl- 
ing evil to die mediocre virtue of 
llieii victims. In .■ sense thi.; is true, 
but only in i In- M ilton-prefcrred- 
Sa tan sense i »iie ol Miss I I igli smith's 
mod remark able yifis is ln-r abililv 
lo eh. oi the inni.il consciousness of 
ilie iiliilioi.il . her killer heroes dn 
have con ci.'iKOs. ilicy do rend obses- 
.sjvely In examine .uni qiKslion ihc-ii 
beh.ivioiii. hot ,i i die centre of even 
thrii most nitrieaU- sell’-iiiiei I'oga- 
liiinn tlk'iv is a crucial blank lie Si. a 
missing ingi edieui. .in iiiipwssable 
iiuiii.il mn. and it is this iliai makes ii 
possible h -i I hem in kill. Near lx all 
Mbs High'-mith's iniuxb*rs .ire eon- 
dmcicd Hi a shilling. ilsMsl-p.m 
l.islinm ' -it- 'hi miirili-iei seeming 
to *. 1 1"\\ "hat iv is up lo ,is a mere 
job i -I \x oi k. to be done wuh neat- 
ness and efficiency • it might seem 
squeamishly nhligntg of her that lew 
ol her murder victims fed pain when 
they are killed, bm this is really just 


Maria 

Edgeworth 

LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 
1813-1844 

F.DIII.D HV 

Christina Colvin 

Maria Kdgcxuu ill's i e|H»i.iiiuii as a 
niivclisii rests cat ha jiici uus nf Irish 
siiciciv bill .linn is i .ill hcr Iasi 
Idlers describe bn \ isils overseas. 
The Id leis lure primed, many of 
I hem never lieli »ie published, are 
copied from the maiiiisnipis. They 
prov ide lmili a closer i iew of Maria 
Falgeveortli lursi-lf.uul a xit id 
piclureol'ilie l-.nglish scene, 
especially -jfnli.ii si u- enjoyed nv>st, 
the coillp.iny of polilicuils ami 
ecounniisl v, of stint l isl.s and 
Midland imliismaUsis. 4 plan's 
z lexi-lignre f'.-j 50 

Lord 

Carlingford's 

Journal 

REFLECTIONS OF A CABINET 
MINISTER 1885 

i Din u by A. B. Cooke 
AMU J. R. Vincent 

I .mil l ‘.uli llg fold l.ipl ■ >nc nil lie 
linisl ilet.iikil. si u-iliiv. and 
objeeiivet .ilniic-i draw, which Iwve 
tome to li^hi. in 1XH4 In- lM-indid 
lhc iin 1 lisivc 1 iv .dries .minng 
I .ilnT.il iiuiiislcis uluih jin-diki il 
lour maim c.ihiiu-i 1 1 im -. in six 
niouihs .onl fun •duduv.-d die 
in imi iic-111 Iin al.- up <il [In l.iheial 
Party. 'I lini da 1011 alsu • ■-m.iiiis a 
loiiu •■rt.iv ili-,- os-in;'. Ill s 1 .ii 1 li and 
die poll 1 ii.il sun.iliiui n « md« d ui his 
iliai y. Fm mi i». pi. m* t : «;■_» 

International 
Boundaries of 
East Africa 

A. C. McEwan 

I Ills I • ■•. 111 II III I hi . 1.0 us 111 
li l.il mil lu in 1 .' 1 ii.aiiUi.it l.'.v. . n) ilu' 
hoiMldaiusol iIk ili in E..isi A Im al) 
siales. kcuta. l.ia/.iiii.,. .util 
Ug.llld.l. I .u'ii hriaiid.il v is 1 Livid 
against ils liishu 1c.1l b.ickgii>und. 
Tex is cl hn ma I iI"viiiiui>k 


moving inch b\ inch closer into whose i n :■ I ion :■ li ty can be best mca- 


Bru no's insane terrilory. much ny ine cxieiu 01 ms enmmano ' ' r » 'h* eitsriBiiw cven'tvheii he tw*'in-irv trails- imiuier 1 ignis are 

As usual wilh Miss llighsinith's over ihe machinery of the rational L murder -but on the ^c'lsscd. Fr.mii.j.Lvc 15 maps 

later books, xve are shown the stable world. . R glcy feds himself in be tmproprilrtc Snt.innn AJ,uan 

purposeful, rationally-based world of derrAimenlly xupermr io the herd, lrf nc .uu-aLiL>\ offering 

affairs, the world of decent business just as Bruno does, but where the JJJL rdI , her lhnn diagnoses. 

colleagues, sensible, uncomprehend- source of Bruno* destructive ^energy ? • k , lcarn .pot HerOIC PoetrV 

ing sweethearts, limited, well-mean- and I cunning is his essenhaJ. whim- {J™ , J tTiere are i-hose TUOliy 

ing parents and relatives. Guy Is penng and desperate, child -likeness, £ ld ' for example: of th© BaSOthO 

trusted and accented in Hits world Ripley draws hix strength front a SJJL r Va „ iii, n : n Been U! 11 m »Cl!>UillU 


Miied by the extent of Iris command 
over ihe machinery of the rational 


but as his disintegration proceeds radical invulnerability. 


Victor 

Water 


Van Allen in 
collects snails ; 


Deep 

Robert 


Daniel P. Kunene 


such a world has nothing to offer Just as Bruno is in love with Guy, ]? ( >rsicr in Cry oj the Owl makes in- Tlie main features in 1 his poetry are 
him but pu//.lement, suspicion and so, in his dilFerern. more detached tricate drawings of insects and reads the e/duguc and iht- ruinutiiv. I lnsc 
finally total rejection. He murders way, Ripley is in love with Dickie books about rree.s C He rend about arc described in ik-uil; and 
Bruno's father, and from that point Greettleaf. Rich, leisured, aimlessly • p, e winged .tnd Slippery Blfiis paragraphs jiv ilu it di-iiiu-d quanii- 
on is persecuted not just by Bruno untulcnlcd. Dickie is pretending to The fl a j factual prose was netfresh- (At itcly, largely in lams of units 
but by the law Ihere, again, xve have be a painter in Italy. Ripley, who ing"); Wither Stackhouse in The whichiruy he dc-crihed ax ctilnguc- 
atie of Miss Higlismith's favourite has hitherto been whiling away his Blunderer is composing a series of 1 tar rati tc sequences. Repcmim 
figures; the lone, relentless dctcc- own lime in the States operating a TOa y. s on the theihe " Unworthy pattern* li-almc ]irniiiiiuiiily within 
Hve who. though representing the fraud scheme that he cannot hope to priendshipw " ; and in This Sweet the paragraph, and ilie parallelisms 
stable wortel. is yet in some piruftt firom but LhorougfhJy enjoys, is sickness there is the ihobby Do end resulting from ihe repctiLtons are 


sense an inhabitant of the un- employed by Dickie’s father 10 per- a |j hobbies: David Kelsey has described I iutallv as oblique, vertical, 

stable terrain of his victims— Lieuten- suade lhc boy to return to take a job bought and furnished a house for or hori/nnial, which' means that the 

ant Corbv in The Blunderer Is per- in the family business. Dickie is j^d woman he loves and who has theory nf*a line o I' poetry' has to be 

* * mm- _ 1 ■ AifAniit'liSnn Dinlau iititiilW Unl>A Ul'P/l 1 ■ XIia.I I. 1*.. A.v aL Lil on inln uvimiir f s.-ir 


From the murder of Bruno’s envied realm of stability and con- knows 4he xviH like, cooks meals. p A maninn 

f'lthor S/rancerv in ti Train settles leiMment. Bui Dickie in no Guy ; which he then eats xviih her, and so' nOrudnidFl 

into fairly orthodox shape— the ititri- lie really is normal aad he finds on . NnUinilly. wlien the woinan’s OU nr f QfnrioQ 

SSa oflnwSSicIn. Wbuitlng Riplsy 1 * . Jtvotion oppre.«,v« and raiJ husband appears nl Ihe didnn, OHOrT £>10069 

aiid pursuit are handled with compe- baffling. Ripley, though, hns gone house, und lh rente ns to demolish WITH AH INI RO DUCT ION BY 

tcnce. Once Guy’s disintegration is too far in search of an identity for David's fantasy, -he has to be dis- Olivia Manning . 

complete. Bruno is disposed of ; after there to any ; Wnnng bKcK-^b .posed of., .Tlicsc eigliiceu sruriesare from, 

all, they had been the same person all kflls 1 GreehJeaf otid libett, In- aW raxes. Miss smith s nearly si himdrcdycjrs of RonianUu: 

along: ■ . becomes him. Adopdng ! Wj hcrora llltd ut their hobble® some . writing uurilfl!im«t the piesem day, 

Um Pfirfi *U dothes. hl$ matuwrispis. hi? private purer, more orderly and composed, R n d raniremer a xvidccarittv of 

wtbat uhe oilier had nol chosen to be. Incbitie (ipproprin tely , Ml tmiversi |han the 1 craA-’s,; brqtfxh, . sybjecULiJomcuf ilie.'wrilif$, ' 


die oaxt-off self, what iw fltotirfu h. expert forger) moat vnjpo na«, ;>inawriy mmtisi one tney. nctuoHy Indudedare F.L. Oragial?, I jvlu 

tinted but ppriuuM in reality loVed. Iris; stability and rtnlw»^en^; he ItubH. Tllus a; fi.rriiw reoun-lng Rcbreinq, FrnnciscN-fi.aiwhii. \ 
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mnriKi-1 scx-d-iives. hut (lien he does 
mtt mm dci- anyone— lie ju*i t'iiinVs 
nhoui ill or neulcr. Victor Vim 
Allen 'in Dtvp Wafer is pculmps the 
must .suhLly re»iM/.cd of al'l nhc High- 
.smith hemes. jukI is entirely typical 
in liis altitude tu his wife 'a frequent 
love uHihirv: he dues not mind 
Ilium, it is jusi that he wishes she 
would oluiose a lover whom he could 
respect, have civ ili/ed conversations 
with, shows his snails to. in sexual 
matters. U s in most others, a kind 
ol disgusted fastidiousness is the 
nrling emotion. Love is fiomeLhing 
to be experienced in fantasies. Thus 
Forester in Ot <•/ the Owl spends 
his evenings watching a young girl 
lilirongih her kjtdicn window and 
becomes obsessed with iter as an 
ideal of jterfeci happiness and 
beauty, but when she ' eventually 
offers him her love he reject* it and 
fche kiiil.s herself ; and in This Swept 
Sickness, Kelsey murders the yiri 


who loves ‘him in order to preserve 
his fantasies of the one who docs 
not. 

Women, in Miss Highsmith’s 
novels, usually appear either as 
rather dim. well-intentioned victims 
or as monsters who taunt and goad 
their men towards the brink— the 
American bitch-wife, vain, promis- 
cuous, brutally tyrannical, is one of 
her favourite creations (nowhere 
more powerfully achieved than with 
the atrocious Nickie in The Cry of 
the Owf), Miss Highsmilh V> real 
fascination is with near-homosexual 
male relationship* of the Bruno-Guy 
type, in which one male seeks in an- 
other’s personality some element that 
is ruinously missing from his own. 
Theodore and Ramon in A Game for 
the Living, Ray Garrett and Edward 
Coleman in Those Who Walk Away, 
Rydal Keener and Chester MaeFar- 
land in The Two Foe ex of January ; 
when, as in the last two, a younger 
and an older man are involved, the 


drama involves the pursuit of a lost 
parent and Miss HigliMiiitli is not 
innocent here of some fairly pat 
psychologizing. The relationships 
between young men are much more 
mysterious and compelling, being al 
once conscious metaphor* of the 
schizoid stale, and. at their best, 
subtly specific dramas. 

In saying this, and in describing 
the chief preoccupations of Miss 
Higlisinilhs work one might seem 
to be asserting that she cun and 
should have the label of crime writer 
removed from round her neck. The 
gifts she possesses— and in addition 
to gifts of insight, she also has real 
powers of description, dialogue and 
dramatic timing— are gifts that are 
unusual in any current novelist. And 
yet in granting them, one must also 
concede that slhc has yet -to put them 
to I lie test they deserve. In lots of 
damaging respects, she is subservient 
to the conventions of her genre. She 
draws a lot of her ha hits and devices. 


and all her constructional pro- 
cedures, straight from slock. The 
murder, the pursuit, the detective 
goings-on; however absorbing and 
profound her interest in the study 
of personality, the point a I way* has 
lo come when she must trade at least 
some of that interest in exchange for 
a stretch of orthodox crime writing. 

The result is that a general Mivcop- 
libility to received formulas (and not 
just i he received formulas of crime 
writing) does lend to pervade her 
work and to render il persistently un- 
even. I he strenuously touristy em- 


ployment Of fon,:.- 
slackly contrive 
slovenly dealing 
|ers, the often 
loose ends-much 0 f 
mechanical and ow™ ^ 
Miss Highsmilh surely* 
her awareness t 
mg is, finally, j us > ‘J* 1 ** 

TosayS;* 1 . 

IS quite that is certainly toU 1 . . 
of the tribute that 
but until she does break out in to 
complete and ambitious wav T 
go on cheating herself. | 


here liberals fear to tread 


Patricia Highsmilh novel* published by Hcinctuann 


Strangers mi a Train I|V50>. £1.50. 

The Blunderer (1956). £1.50. 

The Talented Mr Riplev I l l > 57 j. £1.5(1. 
Deep Water 1 19581. £1.50. 

.*1 Game for the Living ||*»5V) £1.50. 

This Sweet Sickness (1 961). £1.50. 

The Cry .■/ the Owl HOWi. £1.50. 


T o the Editor 


‘ Race, Intelligence 
and Education ’ 

Sir. T he reviewer of im hook Have, 
Inti Hi genre and Jut neat ton (Ttepteinhcr 
HU makes mimil- rather mkl stu lenient* 
vlucli suggesi .i lack ol fnmiliurity wilii 
the topic. F or instance. lie says that inv 
inipiiriaui clniin tlul there is now 
" evidence Him evoked potcmials in 
the brain dillcr signilicantiy in child- 
ren who wore high oi low on IQ 
tests ■’ is basL-d un a single study 
w'tiicli has no I as ycl been replica led. 
1 liis is not so. The si inly lias been icpli- 
eaied hj several independent workers, 
one such sluiiy having in f:ui been made 
in my von la Dura lory. I would m>i have 
made a stale men t nf this kind had I 
nm satisfied myself that it wns in fact 
borne out by the evidence. 

Again, your reviewer say -a that I 
make 

claims for the " success " of 


multi-media 

extravaganza 

Macmillan and Mufotuv taking 
coffee in Geneva while Dulles 
gooseberries ; Saul Steinberg 
trying to persuade Topoisk-i lo 
come to America al h party 
near Central Park; the Queen 
and Prince Philip at the United 
Nations; the macabre con- 
frontation of ■ this playful 
crowd of protesters ‘ and the 
National Guard at the Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago. 

These. Topo l.ski’s wrillcn 
impresiioiK. are balanced by 
his visual inlcrprelalion of the 
American scene. Thai inimit- 
able scrawly .style of iMust ra- 
tion is distinctive a* a .signature 
as it sla miners across the Stales 1 
cataloguing presidents and 
naked lovers, bull necked 
policemen and scrawny hippie*, 
from long Island lo Haight 
Ashbury, the Mid-West to 
Dixie. Not ail overwhelmingly 
favourable portrait of ilic sons 
of Noah' 1 . An outsider’s scrap- 
book composed in a number of 
different idioms {music even), 
quoting almost at random. Yet 
with approval tile aphorism: 

‘ America n n are Russians in 
pressed trousers *. 

The work is individual- 
gives as many clues lo lIkt 
author's own genius as to the 
seerels of the American 
crucible: a personal epic made 
most memorable by those con- 
ten iy. fluid yet spiky figures 
which dominate almost every 
page. 
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Hutchinson, 


wartime intelligence testing without 
giving the slightest inilicaiiun of tlio 
en term according to which " success " 
wa* c.sl i mu led. I his is all am like Hie 
claims (if sonic psychoanalysis on be- 
half of the success " of their 
■lie tin id-, of tre.iinii.-ni. nt which Prn.- 
lessur Eysenck has himself been n 
dcv.istating critic. 

I his of course is nonsense. I: very one is 
familiar with the important role dial m- 
relligoiicc tests pluyed. for instance in 
officer selection, und I have given many 
other examples in my Pelican books ; d 
your reviewer is no! familiar ivilh ibis 
very large body of data, he really has 
no business to review ,, bonk on intelli- 
gence 

IF I. EVSPNtK. 

Department of Psychology. In^iimte 
of Psychiatry. Uni verity of Lnndon. Dc 
Cnjsptgny Park. Dcnmnrk llil], I oiidon, 

'Nathanael West’ 

Sir.— If I may add one small fool- 
note to your reviewer 1 * excel leni article 
on Bruce Jjiy Marlin's hiograpliy 
Nathanael »V.s# . The An Ms Life 
(September Mi. Possibly it bus 
been pointed out ir- other reviews 
that Professor Martin's research was 
assisted by a grant for which 
West had applied thirty years earlier 
and tor which he was considered un- 
suitable. Books about books still meet 
with greater academic approval than 
does paltry fiction. 

DEREK BRISTOW. 

3X6 DownaU Green Road, Norih 
Ashton. Near Wigan, l-ancashirc. 

D. H. Lawrence 

Sir.— Dr Sugar ask* i September IUi 
whether in his new edition of Law- 
rence's poems he should alter Hie lines 
about the red wolf who followed the 
sun, ’‘Trolling cast and cast and east 
utl Hie sun himself went home" to 
“Trolling west and west and west 
luitfi", following a .similar revision by 
l.uwrenee elsewhere in the poem. Mr 
Mcneher l September 17) dislike* this 
sort of minute investigation, und 
claim* dial it does not matter if 
Lawrence "mude a silly geographical 
mistake in a minor poem ". If ii were 
a minor mistake in a silly poem one 
might agree, hut "The Red Wolf is 
a serious poem, und it is dominated 
from beginning to end by u sense of 
geographical direction. Lawrence'* 
mistake, if it were indeed ;i mistake, 
would hinder an intelligent close read- 
ing of the poem, since one would have 
tu assume in two points that his mind 
Wns not fully engaged with what he 
w.is doing. I should like to uraue the 
cusc lor supposing that when he wrote 
and revised hi* poem lie mean! in sav 
exactly what he did say. 

In various previous writings Lawrence 
hiul .speculated about the rekuionxliLn 
ol minimi being* to the cosmos -parti - 
ciilurly to the .sun mid moon- -insisiinu 
lh.il everything in the linivcmc wns in 
un imporinnt sense, alive. This sense 
was particularly .strong In Now Mexico 
In his essay of iluu title lie set forth liis 
toiler iliat in . primitive religion “ tlic 
whole life-effort of ninu was to get ills 
life into direct contact with die efemcn- 
tul kfe of the cosmos, mountain-life, 1 
cloud-life, thunder-life, air-life, oarth- 
hre, suiHifc . .". The time when one 

is likely to Feel such a link with the life 
or the sun la, of course, In the morning 
os it renews itself in the dnwn and sun- 
rise. Lawrence, who; writes memorably ■ 


in Hie xuilie essay ul (lie inonieni when 
he "Miw Hie brilliant, proud morning 
shine high up over the deserts of Sania 
I’d ", hlwi describes how he spent 
" morning after ninriiiiig nlonc there " 
and of Hie effects of the experience in 
giving -him n different sense of the earth 
—Mud "globe" which llic lourisls 

"I rni round". 

" The Red Wolf " clearly has a 
strung symbolic content, which involves 
a com plica led relationship between the 
self -renewing sun. the red wolf and 
Lawrence's own sense of himself as a 
" red- bearded pale-face" who does not 
lit comfortably into either the day- 
wurld or the While man or the night- 
world nf the Indian, lie find* hi* con- 
di|ion best mirrored in the red light 
or dawn— pre.su m.tblj b realise that 
light seems to promise an enlighten- 
ment more splendid and energetic than 
the pule, drab daylight of u technologi- 
cally oriented civilization It is in keep- 
ing. therefore, that he should choose 
for his emblem a red wolf who is try- 
ing to keep up w ith the sun. and that 
tic shvuild further .suggest what il is 
that the wolf ilnds important in the 
sun by making hi in tread obsessively 
“cast and east and east". If the wolf 
could keep up, he would always be in 
Ihe enst, and Indeed it is only when the 
sun finally drops out of .sight l" over 
the heart of Hie west, the Taos desert ") 
dial lie is willing in acknowledge dial 
he has "trod, 'The last step out of the 
east 

1 1 ibis leading i> correct, mic may 
suppose that Laurence originally car- 
ried the idea a stage Further with the 
line " I trotted at the tail of the sun 
us far as ever the creature wont east 
bringing the sun itself into Hie orbit 
of the wolf's liTe -consciousness. The 
wolf was lo sec the sun as a creature 
like ilself but hettcr. realizing its own 
splendour in the cast wherever it went. 
On revising ihe poem, however, ii would 
seem that he became dissatisfied with 
tins extension of the idea, feeliiui per- 
haps, that ii introduced too compli- 
cated a concept at this lute stage and 
blunted the point of the final lines, and 
tell Hint the imul shape of the poem 
would be bciier served if he made Hie 
wolf now accept the westward move- 
ment of the sun. So he changed “east " 
to " west ” there and by this transfer 
to the objective consciousness left Ihe 
way clear for the wolf to produce his 
final .solution. If tic cannot keep up 
with the cast he can al Ictist wait for 
the sun to come back, to return "with 
a new story". The last lines of the 
poem run. Tin the red wolf, snvs the 
dark Old fat her. / All right, the red-dawn- 
«oir i mu." 

Seen in these terms, Lawrence's dis- 
orientation is a deliberate device lo 
express one element m his human 
consciousness. If it introduce* an ele- 
ment of perverseness inlo the poem, 
that also has somethiim of ihe essential 
Lawrence. Knot Mcrrild tells in Ills 
memoir how he und n friend were saw- 
ing wood with l-awrcncu on one occa- 
sion. The .saw kept sticking, and 
Lawrence told them that they ought to 
sitw differently : 

*' Don't push- -do as | do— ain't 
you see — ’ and so on. It uni used 
.us that lie ilioughi himself so clever, 
when It was he who was at fault. So 
. I said lo him : “ It would he interest- 
iiie to know why it is (hat when * 
Gotzsche and I saw together, it runs 
smoothly all the time: but when 


when combined with more *' mechani- 
cal " methods, but which was be Hot 
for the human psyche- and equally 
efficient on its own terms. Whether he 
was right or wrong (and ii i* ul leust 
true Chut muny people round work more 
tun when he was uroundj this obstinate 
assertion, through thick and thin, of 
Hie existence of an instinctive “ life- 
consciousness " is highly churtictcrisiic 
ot him und closely bound up with the 
creative clement in his art. I think that 
Dr oagar would do hesi lo let the red- 
bearded pale-lace .have ihis original 
way. 

JOHN HI-PR. 

Peicrlioii.se, Cambridge. 

‘Louise Michel’ 

Sir,— Tour reviewer of Edith 
I nonius's Louise Michel (August 27) 
seems i Q Imvc been so disturbed by the 
character ot Louise Michel that he 
could hardly hear to read the book 
about her, mid therefore missed some 
important points which should be made 
-especially ,>n this side of the Channel 
where she is an unfamiliar llgurc. T u 
begin with, in un arliicle mainly devoted 
to the Paris Commune he reasonably 
concentrated on this aspect of her 
career, but it is H i least worth mention- 
ing mint she was active in the republican 
movement lor several years before the 
Commune and jn Uu- anarchist move- 
ment for many year* after her ret urn 
from exile. No doubt Hie Commune 
wa* the main event in her life, but it 
whs by n u means the only event in a 
political career spanning forty ycura. 

Then your reviewer repeatedly re- 
ferred to the tolerance, moderation and 
pntjencc of the French authorities in 
their treatment of Liiis allegedly irrele- 
vant, ridiculous and mud woman, but 
lie did not mention that, as well as being 
arrested not twice but four linios, she 
was Tor twenty-five years closely 
sh.nlowcd by police spies— svho.se 
naports indeed provide much oi Edith 
Thomas s materia!. Thus he quoted 
a hostile view of her unsuccessful visii 
to London in Janurtry. ISH.l ||, C com- 
pletely contused the details of Hii* visit, 
py me way i, without mentioning that 
II was the report of u French police 
^ U V ,C ,ldd Mia t When she 
ftgl h y ed . m London, from 1890 to 
IJW, she had much more miu-css. us 
is documented in the hook-,, nee again 
from police spy reports. 

In M'is connexion, there is u fi,j u ! 

for'BriTil^ 1 , \ J * ,rti, r ll,lirl > <iSnificzinl 
for British readers. In the chapter on 

lire English period— whJeh is rather 
jcndcnti oil'd y entitled “ Libre Angle- 

r r 7 E f" h Thomas relied entirely 
mi French material, especially the 1 
police archives. She was apparently 1 

mS"/ ,he • ^ blll,dai1t English 
matennl, and ceriamly ignorant of the 
problems raised by some or it. Draw- 
Ihn n. l .^ ntl i 0n r° L th « conirnsi between 
imhnrV Ude . S ° f l i c . Fl ' ent h «nd British 
HSEJ2 tow ? rd ’ i Lo » ls « Michel, she 
claimed that, whereas " there continued 

TJ, in j?, rcsl , he r on the other 
side ol the Channel ”, "the English 

di°d l nm f bnfh Ul “J. thoir liberalism [I], 
did not bother with Loilss”— her evi- 
dence being that "neither the Public 

k^nv 0 r? Ce ? 0r t ^ nIlhnd Vnrd have , 
,mC 2 cord I hcr • Bul of course 
2 l i,u» rd4 u wl,ldl lhe 8rilish Police 


7 H 5Q W ° Fm ' S ° ! Janm > 1 
The Glaxs Cell tl«65k £ 1 %. 

A Suspension oi Mercy ll'^t , 
/ /aw W ho Walk Antiy U967L [ 
A I remor of Forgery 11969). i|k 
T-iet'cn [short stories) (1970). *|a 
Ripley Under Ground (.19711 iji 


may be unuwarc not ju*i of da' 
portunee buL even of the cxiiirca 
significant inaterial which hi fa 
suppressed in this wsy. It ; lt j 
hoped lhal this point will be nr.-i 
cleared up if Louise Michel :n 
luted into English— as it ihou'H 
despite your reviewer's |. 
commcnis. 

ARIHliR l-IHTMU 

84a Whitechapel High Vs 
1 ondon. El. 

Y‘ Our reviewer writes: -Af-'i* 
l.ouisc Michel was arrested Tour t'| 
not twice. As Mr Freer™ | 
apparently not used fcngli-h p. 
records, how doc* lie knowthth 
been destroyed '? 'Hie reports di 
Metropolitan Police, over a nur>l 
years, were recently ilciwsntJ ■: 
Public Record Office. 

The must disturbing thw S 
Louise Michel was trial i‘< • 
•rinaiKted hy Henri Rocln-Mri cy ) 
lime of hei death. 


I he British Nanif 

Sir. One of the best picture *( 
British Nanny In Ihe late Diw-. , l 
century Is given by Mr* ,\R-‘ 
(w ho died fifty years ago this nr" 
in Nurse lleatherdalc's Sio>i 
In il. one of Mrs Moleswonlo ’ 
niemorable .stories, thf N'aon; : 
of hcr experiences when kKAiq* : 
tile children of a minor counin V J 
during the ugriculbiral 
Molesworth wns not « greai 
or reformer, and for this vff)' «* 
is Hie more worthy of coDruf-- 
since she accepted things as ^ ir 
nnd presented them as she sw & 
Several of her children’s beoksV 
been reprinted wiili success id ' a 
yenrs: Nurse NeatherMe’i 
overdue for reissue. Mrs 
has been described as "the Jan<* 
or uhc Nursery ibis is out * 
half-dozen books un which 
depends. 

ROGER LANCELYN CRffJ 
Poulton Hall, Poufon-L 1 ^! 
Wirrnl, Cheshire, Lfi3 9LN. >. 


We have been asked ^ 

Huil Nix'holas WadtoJ C»J»J 
was reviewed in tbe L 

10. -was Mthdrawi Wwfwjj 
and that filie leohnkal err^jYi 
our review wore not tw 
author. The book is bow ^ 
and will be published in due 
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Africa continues to lw\A 
> special fascination for 
2iiK No Other, part 
"has evoked comparable efforts 
t Rs persistent problems or 
Sr, Uy if remains unchanged 
changeable world. The Ions 
In of books, competent and 

J began in ,9 ^ 0s a, J d ,f l 
Red slight thcs . c days ; h 

^ no sign of petering out. 

,hc African National C on- 
iANf) received hardly any 
m at all— and certainly got 
M none from historians— 
ihe campaign of pnssive 
;e in 1952. Even after that, a 
went by before Mary Henson 
ta Idword Feit wrote books 
, argued for and against the 
and tactics adopted by the 
ilinn. Now Professor Walslie 
with the fullest and best- 
accotml to dale, covering 
forty years. 

write on sticli u large scale 
labring hi the economic scene 
•dl was a task to dismay 
jk. | him the liistcriaa's point 
;«w a African organization* tire 
Hy deficient in preserving 
ili for the record. Making 
mm. hardly a library in South 
Im ever held it a duty to 
■ ihe ephemera! pamphlets. 

; and unpublished docnmcnls 
I mmuts* which an author needs 
order to reconstruct the course - 
a (tom time to lime by the 
■T under ihe influence of leaders 
the pressure of events. This lack 
uWiBknt sources was noticeable 
I before the ANl' whs outlawed 
, in the crisis following 
c-illc. Since that dale, lo 
unite record* and publications 
n unlawful orga mzat ion lias 
i ■irtiully a criminal enterprise, 
'•ilk into even a university 
rr. .tml ask lor such thing* is to 
n‘e librarian shudder— and in 
rt untres yon would be foriu- 
k d he did not telephone the 
l.t More you left the library. 
frAisor Walshe does not com- 

0 Ann this situation, perhajw 

somehow he managed lo 

1 cress to what he required for 
nihsiantia! work. He is evi- 

'i/thc first to make good use of 
unpublished papers of Dr A. B. 
hi which were deposited in the 
Ii African Institute of Race 
h-’fl' in Johannesburg. Hi* task 
«wd because he does not sail 
the rougher waters of later 
rfhen the Treason Trial and 
P aKiri cases were the focus ol 
C ,y ' later period saw the 
PSMre of bolder men deter- 
g no longer to offer the com- 
l‘ , ’ If 1 “•ottc the deference, 
U, White politicians and 
F necessary for survival by 
MJJcr generations of African 

P? Afrikaner nationalists are 
Ef alJ odium gen- 
he ro n rt *5ive policies 
unshakable today. 
him.^ re ^ 0rc 10 observe that 
E E ¥ f repudialed «« liberal 
he ki?ni!f fore returned as 

E ft u when t,ie Second 

ha had 8an - Significantly, 
r never °ncc met Smuts 


until their casual encounter at the 
United Nations in 19*16. "What arc 
you doing here? " inquired the 
Prime Minister. " Well, sir replied 
the doctor with perfect self- posses- 
sion. " I have had to fly 10,000 miles 
to meet my Prime Minister. He talks 
about us bul he won’t talk to us.” 
Outshone by the later radical 
leaders such as Luihuli and 
Mandela. Xuma ha* hitherto had 
less [him justice done to him. Fingo 
in origin and a doctor by training, 
lie married an American Negro. Hi* 
leadership was pragmatic, not dra- 
matic, in the situations he had to 
face year after year. Professor 
Walshe displays his own judicious 
temper in this assessment : 

Working within (he confines of ilic 
1943 const i till inn, Xiiinu hud func- 
tioned as a truly national leader. He 
had been welcomed a* Hie figiircheud 
of a supni-lrihiil national ism, arousing 
bul h admiration ami a sen.se of loyally 
throughout the Union. As president - 
general and supported by the Congress 
Youth League, lie played a major role 
in axviikeiiing within ilml nationalism a 
sense of ils majority strength — of Hie 
Africans' potential power -in the multi- 
racial society of South Africa. In 
addition hi inis concern wiih ideolog- 
ical mailers, lie rescaled considerable 
administrative ability and tact, reviving 
ihe movement'* organization and then 
guiding lhe initial and awkward stage* 
of ii* iniiisiiion from constitutional 
policies to the pntciiee of non-collabo- 
ration (with the authorities), lly 1949, 
however, wiihoui the prospect of gain- 
ing political powej and patronage, mul 
lacking flexibility in hi* relation* with 
a younger general ion. he had failed to 
adjust with sufficient rapidity to the 
deep sense ol frustration that welled 
up wiihin ( ougress after the National- 
ist parly victory in 1 ‘MK 

Xuma was ” unwilling lo risk all in 
challenging the power of the state ’’, 
an adventure undertaken Ivy his 
successors with results disastrous to 
the oldest nationalist movement in 
Alrica. 

Ill I lie veal a Her Profcssoi 
Wulshc's hook closes, lhe Liberal 
Parly emerged to give expression lo 
the social conscience of English- 
speaking Whites. The fortunes of 
this little party attracted Janet Rob- 
ertson’s main interest. A long way 
from Johannesburg, a lecturer in 
Australia could have become too 
dependent on ini personal docu- 
ments. To make up for this dis- 
advantage, she visited South Africa 
and interviewed no fewer than fifty 
of the leading Liberals. She also 
look pains lo see all the materials 
that could illuminate the internal 
rifts and crises in their party. The 
parly’s origin is traceable to the call, 
first heard in the middle of the 
passive resistance campaign, to a 
return lo Lite old Cape liberal tradi- 
tion which in the nineteenth century 
had admitted educated Africans and 
Cape Coloured men to the common 
franchise. To, attempt to find a 
traditional basis for liberalism was 
surely right. Hut continuity in this 
matter came too late and offered 
too little to Africans who were 
aware that events were propelling 
the world towards the principle of 
racial equality. Here one comes up 
against the crux of the matter, 
which Dr Robertson mentions in 
passing without proper emphasis. 


PETER WAUfflK • I 

I lie Rise nf African Niilitimili.siii in I 
Smith Africa ' 

480pp. C. Hut m. £5.25. 

JANET ROBERT. SON t 1 

Liberalism in Smith Africa 1948- 
1963 

252pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £2.25. 
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This i* tlwl, whereas adult suffrage 
has been n 1ihcr.il cry in most 
countries, it is a revolutionary 
demand lo make in lire- peculiar 
circumstances prevailing in South 
Africa. 

This i* the pirfnll which tlu- Lib- 
eral Party found in il* way. Alter a 
year il accepted the necessity ol 
stating universal suffrage as the 
goal, even if progress inwards n wa* 
to be planned hy stage*. T hi* change 
of policy cost it l lie support of some 
of ils experienced founders who 
he longed lo an older generation 
unwilling lo go so fur or so fast. Hy 
the change in policy it was hoped lo 
attract Africans in the competition 
dial had developed with tile iiuhx- 
influential communists still active 
long after their party lias been 
outlawed. As il happened, ihe mure 
radical franchise policy availed lhe 
Liberals nothing. 'I hex lost White 
sympathy without gaming nr.ni> 
Black members or allies. I heir posi 
lion became yet more vulnerable 
after |9pi when the more conven- 
tional Progressive pariy. a .plimvt 
train the United Pans, appealed u» 
thill segment ol ilu While eK-uoratv 
which had shunned the Liberals 
though dissatisfied with the official 
opposition. As a mailer of fact, 
neither of the two small parlies ever 
dented the . United Party. T he 
Progressives have never secured in 
Parliament a sent other than Mrs 
Helen Suzman's in the richest con- 
stituency in the country. The Liber- 
als never won from White voters a 
single seal, parliamentary, provin- 
cial, or municipal, in ail lhe fifteen 
years of the party’s existence. 

Dr Robertson could have en- 
hanced the value of her book if she 
had probed beneath the poliucal 
level of the question why liberalism 
has failed. The primary reason was 
plain enough. Forty of it* ablest and 
most active members were banned 
by the government, which took a 
severe view of interracial political 
cooperation and ultimately prohi- 
bited it altogether. But there are 
deeper secondary factors that de- 
serve examination. Political as dis- 
tinct from economic liberalism has 
never appealed to more than a sou* 11 
regional minority of the White 
English-sjieaking community {the 
Afrikaners being proof against it). 
Anyone wlio doubts this has only to 
look at Natal find the Eastern Cape 


province. In earlier limes While 
liberals appeared in limited strength 
mainly in the Western Cape prov- 
ince ; and mainly on the Rami in 
the year* of the I ibcrsil Parly. In rhe 
latter period, men and women of 
Jewish origin supplied the backbone 
and probably also the financial 
sinew* of die organization, as others 
of the same origin hud previously 
done for the Com nut nisi Party. 
Without Jew* the radical tradition in 
South Africa would have been u 
much weaker and far less stimulat- 
ing force, a fact there is no need to 
conceal. 

There is another broader reason 
why liberal thought has declined to 
vanishing point. Race ousts a deep 
shadow over all politics, and il did 
this long before the Nationalist* 
resolved to "dismantle the libera! 
slate”, a* Dr Robertson puls it in an 
ill-chosen phrase. At no period in it* 
history has South Africa ever resem- 
bled n liberal slate. Certainly the 
rule of law, a concept essential in 
this conic \i. began to lie eroded as 
long ago as I'f.tti when Parliament 
first allowed the government to 
banish radicals without trial. Hy the 
end ol the 19311* I co Murquurd 
l who Inter revealed liimscH as the 
author. " John Burger ’) in liis neg- 
lected hook. The lllnet Man's 
Harden , was speculating uneasily 
ahum tile prospects of “ fascism ” in 
South Africa. T lie growth of auiho- 
rilarianism with u Calvinist complex- 
ion was retarded hut not uprooted 
during die years ol the Second 
World War. Thereafter Mulan and 
hi* successor* were able to return lo 
ihe Afrikaner trad it ion witliom rind- 
ing any formidable obstacle* in their 
way. 

Some ol the difficulties lire- ANC 
had in contend with are also dis- 
cussed in the best essay in the 
miscellaneous collection assembled 
hy Professor \d:n». Written by 


l ,, H(iiii:t Mcer of the University ot 
Natal, this analysis relk-cts the disil- 
lusionment which came loo laie to 
save the Congress movement from 
either ils friends or ils enemies. 

Looking hack. Mrs Meer per- 
ccivc* that its strength, perhaps even 
ils potential strength, was seriously 
overrated, especially ui the heyday 
of the ]95Us. at a time when the rest 
of Africa was going forward hy 
rapid political strides. Al no time, 
however, did tile ANC in fact secure 
the .sustained allegiance of more 
than a very small minority of the 
scattered Black urban workers and 
peasants without whose exertions no 
realist could predict fundamental 
reform, let alone revolution, in 
South Africa. 

A society in which revolution, 
however necessary in theory, is in 
fact impossible to bring about is 
indeed a sick society. New aspects 
of the sickness ul .South African 
society are unveiled, with great per- 
sonal courage and candour, by 
Covmas Desmond. A-s :i Roman 
Catholic priest, he visited and sur; 
vcyod u number ol the " resettle- 
ment areas ” in which “ surplus " 
Africans are dumped far out of 
sight of the prosperous While urban 
centres where their labour is redun- 
dant ami (heir families unwelcome. 
This grimly detailed picture, evi- 
dently drawn without exaggeration, 
becomes almost unbearable to read. 
Refugees and their abject poverty 
can. of course, he I omul in a score 
of other countries. Bui no compar- 
ison i.s permissible between their 
plight and the deliberate disposal of 
a million people in these (lumping 
grounds toulsiile the I nival areas) 
which lack tile niosi elemental y 
necessities ol life. Since he wrote 
Fib- pis, aid, ,1 Teoplr Mr Deon.uul 
has been declnvd a cunnimiiisi m 
tin* eyes ol South Mtu.in law aid 
pit 1 iitulei lit tuse arrest. 
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hronicling the continent. 
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Cower page* than its predecessor- to 
the country-by-couHtfy review and 
fewer to the section containing rele- 
vant documents published i during 
the year. In so far as this is due to 
more economical writing it is all .to 
the good. The tighter style has been 
achieved, however, partly by a 
change in the (statistical tables ip the 
country-by-country seetjoji ‘ and 
u change in the spurcte from wIhc® 
most of them come. There ttfp'h.o 
doubt Strong . arguments fpr Jittro*. 
ducing thesd cbanges, but they ntafee, 
direct comparison be Ween' the years 
edvered.' irt; thd' . 
sometimes, extremely difficult. , Flir- 
thermore thpre has oWh;a;.ri^hdlIpd 
id th«j. siatistichl material 
which is - a .pity. ; Yet’ SUChV^aiWm,: 


and assembling the data. 

Since this is basically a reference 
hook rather than one of comiwu- 
tary and prediction, the rapid polit- 
ical changes in Africa do not iimU . 
its value. Even so, it is clear that . 
Cdiln Legum and his associate 
editor. Anthofiy Hughes, have faced 
sohie problems in bringing the record - 
up to date. Notably is this trttc.ftf : 
Uganda, and here they have m fact , 


been able to bring the account up to ■ 
the- military, coitp . which Dr 

Gbdtei; j.. ’ '. , »' ; : \ : 

Of th& mftiy ,-fac^ and figures 
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The composer in search of a square meal 


m 

■ ..... j> l ■ 


A Hi ail Kith : t i-ilirr- In UK Wife 

I'tlilvil mu! tr.urcl.ilcd l»y Hern: ml 
Chun. 

4Sft|»i,. I’.Jvr ami [ : .,hci. 14.511. 

Rmealing (hough they arc of I heir 
fcgc and of llieir auihor's personality, 
tfiexe letters :uKI liitlc It) oui lindcr- 
Ktiinding of Herts's music and fore 
creative processes, l or Mi-al one must 
hurn lit. si. of course, to the music il- 
Mcir aiul then to his published writings 
an*| to Hie leller.s In Schoenberg and 
Wobeiii, tantalizing c Mr; ids from 
which are already available in Eng- 
lish, most notably pci haps in the bio- 
graphy hy his former pupil and 
friend, Willi Reich. 

Bong's marriage t o Helene Nubo-w- 
aki f which lasted from 1911 to tfoe 
composer's dcuiii in 19.15, his widow 
being Mill I ;l five) was by all accounts 
except iona‘11) happy. "There arc 
only (three things for me ”, he writes 
in June. J9|tf. •■you. Nature and 
m-u.ste I Sell oeu berg i " -\o which one 
ottly Jia.s to ;uM gastronomy and 
health to soumt.tr i/c ihe major topic* 
of the eorrcNpoiideiicL-. Berg's intel- 
lectual energies found other oujilet*. 
The letters to Helene arc a totally 
liiisctfeoiiseioiiN Willies* to the 
miseries and nih.i II joys of everyday 
tile as the <>M wor/nf jxi iivfirMv dis- 
ftihud inn* rite new. 

Alnn call, though, they tell of his 
devotion to Helene. The l|ow of. 
endearment is coniijiuntre. four- 
teen years after their marriage Berg 
can send a three- line letter beginning 
"Stilt lime, im darling, to send you 
a thousand kisses". In |‘i.O he was ' 
very upset because Helene, despite 
nis en treaties, failed to join him jn v 
Brussels for the Him U o.-.viA per- , 
fui'msincc llicre. and had (risen no 
sat in! at, lory explanation for her 
absence. " If only | knew why you 1 
cciukfn I come". Be re eomplaitix 1 
'•ONLY YOU are missing--".* ' 
, me liiiit means ercrvthin-u’s mis* 
fi'Hg Helene was n less dedicated » 
oor respondent. llcig protested that „ 

« C u-i ! « nl > hvo short" pages 
while he had written abom ihirlv to f 
hor. I was depressed all dav. ton- t 

l ! f'«V h mi ^ b . c - coming. J 
and now I m quite in despair, as you ' 
oan imagine *. * 1 P 

Neither of them was exuctdy ]j 


robust, although Helene seems to 
lI have lingered longer at (he cure. 
In one .sanatorium in 192.1 Helene 
and the other patients found them- 
selves, In (rue 7. iniberber y style, 
being given psychoanalytic treatment 
r because, according to one of Bernard 
'i Grim’s wc II- rcsi'ii relied root notes, the 

- proprielnrs "could not afford to 
* run It any longer ", Berg, who had 
l consulted Freud in NON about his 

- asthma and was a friend of Aider, 
J was horrified by (lie effect on the 
' susceptible Helene of a certain 
1 11 Dr Sell." whom he refers to as 

" this Marquis de Made ", "In a 
■ week's lime", he writes, "we shall 
I be laughing about the crazy confi- 
dence trick of this ' psycho -analysis *, 
and all these explanations of un- 
fulfilled desires, sexuality, etc. A 
single day in the sinnv and woods 
Of the Srmmcring will wash away 
all the inner dirt which Inis been 
poured into your pom ole; in little 
soul." 

Doubtless Hr Sell. Was an incom- 
petent charlatan, but lierg is here 
uncharacteristically on the defensive 
In November. 1907. when he had 
already met (fdene, lie was ni;i rkcillv 
inure enlluisiasiic about the now 
psychology and could write to 
another girl that 

Only I ti r k > i it* 1 1 (lie iiiidirrMandiiie of 
sen siia lily, only thr.mgli j nindiiml-iiial 
insight i ii 1 m the "depths of (nan Li ud " 
feWdn I it uiher he called the 
lieigllts nt man kind ' 7) can one arrive 
at a real idea of (lie tinman psyche. 

It wax quite probably Berg's friend- 
ship with Karl Kraus, that scouice 
or Freudian psychology, rather than 
anything more sinister which had 
caused ihim In change his mind. 

Rhe decline ol the prosperous 
bourgeoisie is charted on every page 
the melancholy prcfei eiicv for 
music rather than estate manage- 
meiit, the cnillcs> worries about .food 1 
money and health. Beig did his cun- ! 
scientiotis bed to keep the family's I 
country estate going: evenlualh it 
Was sold to an Italian who speeil'ly ! 
erected a factory for the manufac- 
ture of shoe-trees, li was hard indeed i 
tor a composer or Berg's gifts \ 0 i 
nave to maximize the productivity ; 
of the Bcrghnf for the benefit of Id's , 
philistine mother aiul lesbian sister ; 
who were able to digest " only the 1 
lightest { finest) food " and to enjoy j 


> llieir concerts and theatres "only in 
l the best .scats", "How do * wc 
s paupers in Vienna live at all ", Berg 
wonders. "... we have at least as 
, fine nerves and sense and tastes and 
t inclinations. I don't grudge them all 
I (hat, but can’t sec why I should 
j sacrifice myself for it." 

* .Scarcely a letter passes without 
l -some mem ion of food. 'Hie concern 
i whether the other was gelling 
, enough to cat. and of the right kind, 
i seems in have been mutual. It is 
easy enough to conjure up psycholo- 
gical explanations for the dietary 
preoccupations, but the truth was 
probably far more basic. East of the 
Rhine, particularly during the First 
World War and just after, ji was 
extremely diltlcul: for anyone, even 
Im those like the Bergs with country 
properly and contacts, to feed well. 
The use of real bread on the stage 
of rile R u rgt heater in October, 1 9 Hi. 
created a minor sensation. '* At this 
point", reported the Neue Freie 
Press?, " die noise of whispering filled 
the packed house. So much so, that 
the action of (he play was halted 
and ihe actors could not conceal 
their smiles." Hvcn after Hie war. as 
Frank Field describes, " singers col- 
lapsed of main at ri lion at rehearsals 
in the Slate Opera and Anion Wild- 
gans. the director of the BurgriicaleJ'. 
was forced to journey to Paris to 
plead with rile Cninedie Franv’aise 
re. give money «*> that (he Viennese 
theatre con kl survive". 

Bad did certainly look its loll id 
the health ami strength which (he 
constitutionally sickly Rei n need r, I to 
mi ise in order that he might compose. 
During the war he got to know Woz- 
zeck's army fond at first hand and 
came close to having to subsist on 
Wi v/.cok \ cxc I itsi ve diet o f hea ns. [ n 
a let lei (hik'd " 1 2Hi Jul\ 1‘M.x, on tile 
.■huh birthday of Stefan' Cicoige ". he 
complained that he was having to eat 
im. much bread: " Not only the army- 
bread, but also the ordinary kind 
which last week -was ail indescribably 
(.■iivj lump, prohahly containing tur- 
nip remains and coffee mixture. So 
my predisposition is hack again, and 
the smallest heat vpui turns into ,-.n 
abscess." 'Ihe Wozzeck experience.* 
were not limited to food: "There is 
a bit of me in his character, since 1 
have been spending these War years 
just as dependent on people I hate. 


i have been in chains, .sick, captive, 
re-signed, in fuel humiliated." 

Some composers managed belter 
than oilers. "Great poverty all 
round ", Berg wrote in September. 

1919. "The Schoenbergs don't look 
loo bad -but they don’t look too well 
either. Muthildc and Trude knit 
stockings. . . . But Richard Strauss 
hu.s smuggled half a ton of wonderful 
food into Vienna." Berg himself 
wasn't altogether green ; he was able 
to smuggle .some food from the estate 
to Helene in Vienna. " Did the butler 
I sent — disguised as a book— arrive 
on Tuesday 7 "he asked in Fehronrv, 

1920. 

No smnJl part in the orchestra- 
tion of IFozvcA- in 1921 was played 
by riic American Kcliuf Administra- 
tion's gift tone of many to Aus- 
trian artists mid intellectuals- so Mr 
Car-Kin helpfully tells ust of two 
"princely" food parcels, each con- 
taining 44 Jlis of Ilnur. 18 lbs of 
rice, 20 Lbs of bacon. 13 lbs of 
corned beof. 42 lbs of lard, 12 tins 
of milk, 12 lbs of sugar, 21 lbs of 
sugar, 21 lbs of cocoa, 7tlh\ of oil, 
and 10 tins of .salmon. 

For many readers the most inter- 
esting letters wiN be those leading 
up to the Wozzevk premiere at I h>: 
Berlin Stale Opera in Decemhei. 
1925, a-I though since hleienc joincil 
her husband foi the event itself, 
mounting curiositv and interest aie 
iillimatcjy frustrated : one is left in 
the cold on Hie pavement outside 
rile opera house. Berg was im- 
mensely impressed bv Kleiber and 
the progress of the 'rehearsals, less 
confident as Hie day approached. " I 
am afraid the musical side gels a bit 
lost because of all the production 
and acting derails. Besides which, 
the stage band is stiU bad. my big- 
gest problem child, despite all the 
extra rehearsals." 'Ihe opera was in 
fact a brilliant, though highly con- 
troversial, shicccss. despite a .slander- 
ous press campaign against the com- 
poser and his wor k. 

It js plain that Schoenberg was 
occasionally grudging, and possibly 
even jealous of, some of Berg's 
achievements. In April. 1923. 
"Schoenberg Was again criticizing 
everything about me; that I'm still 
working on IVoswK (' very Karl- 
Kraiisish. this eternal correcting '). 
that J smoke, that I ' shouldn’t 


mu.smc IVuzzed wilts-, 
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tnore interested in ptcnJ/'; 
' h '! n .»» their defSk 

in^ O , m<k0 , h,m to* 

'?« li r «P° r fr of SchofflW. 

0,h , ers - 1“ 

IMS Webern planned i g m 
Prague to lake up a cJJ 
f ^ nn continue m 
M bdjing near Schoenbe,, - 
really Inis fallen intocit 
favour now Ber, 
Schoenberg had atlnhuwy 
disloyal' behaviour to fi' 
enee of his wife who. jc*. 
Schoenberg. " didn't have t 1 * 
respect for Schoenberg. ^ 
offence at some of hi* if 
answered them with V 
com men Us ". 

Berg listened patiently 
berg s paranoiac outbuNi- 
ing that "on the nij!i 
1 still think he's in then 
Ihree days later he h 
fully reported ifeil v 
l>-'s broken off K, :■ 
slu'p with Sdioenbcrg ■ 
broken it off with a few 
hear of Schoenberg di<v.vlir{ 
by w ord ” a fetter fm t 
which lie found offensive. it 
though it might have tvn, 
composition. Ihlsquaml' 
eventually patched up. hair 
after Hie Sdioenbergs bK 
luousjy lelurned a frvji 
ordered earlier, which th:*! 
had fairhfully sent. 

'I Ins L-nglish edition 
coifeopondeiice lia* been f 
fiom (he (ierman one p>'- 
Munich in l%5. Ihe ft' 
letters 'has been reduced ,J 
to 488. the editor's polio h 
omit 'icpeliiive nialerblAf 
primarily concerned ‘ 
family circle or long forgo* 
nese affairs. The trail'll 
trifle free and inexplicit 
ait illuminating Temarlff; 
llicre. -reads extremely «' '' 
not completely reliable. Mn 
n mm tut ion is uu-failin^', 
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DAVID EVERSLEY 


hiiF sii nv of populations is so 
[ firmly based on quantitative 
f method; that it may appear per- 
I even to think about the possi- 
i that the use of statistics or 
^mitkal iechni(|iies could he 
led to excess. Yet there can be 
i doubt lhai nlie prevailing 
jea for reducing every mvcfttiga- 
of human behaviour to a system 
pumial logic, and for attempting 
ftfciiribe every relationship in 
(Kric.il form, is in danger of pro- 
Bfnceswv, and of diverting 
mien from urgent scientific and 
pft't-Jems. 

Demography began, in the days of 
(irjunt.as Political Arithmetic, 
f, ,i Fellow of the Royal 
tv. inlrnduccd a measure of 
riic predion into.a field where 
fol assertions based on prejudice 
superstition had been the mle. 
Uraunt. population studies 
purged by a variety of investi- 
'n who ranged from those who 
k rally important contributions 
1 1 numerical basis, through the 
bi! philosophers who nse<l the 
tr end statistical tivblc of their 
(housing to support a general 
nienI ' to the impressionistic 
ftiers and the inventor* of social 
ihuni first principle*. The tradi- 


ccniury who attempted to explain the 
early decline 'in thoir country’s birlh- 
raie by reference 'to such genera'l- 
i zed systems as A rsfcn c Dum o nt ’s 
“ Sodal Capil'lariiy ", ,-nul Herbert 
Spencer's antilihesis of " individua- 
tion and genesis Ln the twentieth 
een-tury, such theories have become 
somewhat more complex and often 
contain a quasi-slut Klical element, 
for example, -the population growth 
cyvle theories (often using logistic 
curves without a lime scale) iiH-ented 
by Queiclct and Vcrlmlst and later 
perfcolcd hy Pearl and Reed. Inclu- 
ded in iihis family of general -theories 
i« what is somerimev referred to as 
the only modern general i henry ol 
populahon growth, the l henry of 
Demographic 'I ranvirion Ijxipulur- 
ized by Kingsley Davis and oihcrs). 

This " theory " shows Lliat coun- 
tries go -riirough various stages of 
popu-ki't'ioii change: beginning with 
high birth and death rales allowing 
a low flu oi uaiing rule of increase 
t'iif any), tlic-y .pass i tin nigh a phase >9 
increasing dcaih control which leads 
to very high rales of growth, and 
finally into bhe Iasi stage where the 
pressures .set up by fa-sit growth pro- 
duce some control of the birrii-raic 
which results in a- considerable slow- 
ing down of the increase. Though 


lerizcd by ihe work of Talbot (ir>f- 
fiih, T. H. Marshall and l.ouix 
Chevalier. 

The modern hiMorical demo- 
grapher makes extensive use of com- 
puters ; he does not accept data unless 
they are proved reliable. He refuses 
Id say anything unless ho has com- 
plete re.vulls from a large universe 
oi at least a most carefully chosen 
sample. Ho spends a great deal of hi* 
lime arguing about the merits of 
different sampling techniques (this 
has been so especially in France) ; lie- 
fears .such simple devices as ihe fill- 
ing of gsips by Intel pohlinn. A mere 
half-dozen parishes have no meaning, 

nor has ;iny run that spans le.ss than 
300 years of continuous registration. 
(Lest this he thought a sour observa- 
tion. it .should be said dial ihe present 
writer is himself engaged on just such 
a study, involving some IU,U00 
Quaker families, for which some 
seven years' work, the las) four wiih 
hi, data inside a computer, have not 
yet yieded much by v.u> of useful 
results.) 

M ea nwhile, whal we tlo k now 
about (he eighteenth century, when 
the crucial change to modern popu- 
lation growth rales took place, still 
stems from the descriptive historians, 
using their analytical skills on such 


33ll composer ln rea ction against Viennese nostalgia 

, . Collected in uni* rat.. ..II , 1 ... . ,i j _ 


c- Uraunt and Petty was carried this « oxactily whai happened in all data as |^«y could readily find. 
»iVKK mileh, Halley and St ruyck western countries some lime between Griffith believed that medical 
J eighteenth century, by the 1800 and 1900, and in Japan rather advances were responsible for the 


WfM.I REICH: 

Schoenberg 
A Critical Biography 
Tran slated by l.co Black. 

8pp. Longman, k.i ..>[). 

Twenty years afici bis death, ihe 
literature on Schoenberg in Englidi 
i ^ u sC ; lM . ly - r ! w translation of 
Josef Riifet s catalogue is valuable. 
*\ ls lh ; 11 of hr win Stein's edition of 
selected lei lets: but fur the serious 
student, whal dre i, there? Egon 
V\ olios/ s old bunk only yu C % up to 
1 1, 25: II. II. .SiuckemchinidiS newer 
one is jit He mure ih.ui paidiv high- 
brow juiiriiiiii^ni. and it i- badly 
liun-', luted. Rene lcih(mji/'& pioneer 
Volume lias now been joitiul by an 
oxcclicut short nionograph by 
Anthony Payne: but bo ill 'these hitler 
books dcjil only with the imi<ic. For 
general luogr.ipliy (Ins new volume 
by Willi Reich mail;-, a great 
advance. I lie aullioi is already well 
known in this country for his Berg 
biography and his editing of 
Webern’s lectures, and if some 
familiar male rial reappear* ii is onty 
in episodes which concerned Schoen- 
berg as closely as his pupils. There 
is. I or 'instance, partly taken from ihd 
Berg book, a very full and valuable 
account of ilie rise and fall of the 
•Souicty f(*r Private Musical Perfor- 
m. i (ices. ProfcsxM Reich’s position 
in die .Seliocnberp circle seems ideal 
for bis present purpose- -close 
enoui-li. but not over-involved: ilierc 
is no sign of Sell ind lei -like propen- 
sities, and no audible sound of axes 
being eround. 

TTic strength <if the book lies in n 
’Cdrldsn .synoptic quality. Flcrc are 


collected in one place all the odd 
pieoes or insinuation about Schoen- 
bergs l./e which one i^cd t„ have 
to cull from reeo id sleeves, pro- 
gramme notes and nv.gnzmc articles 
! ,s . .™ :is "Mich primary material 
- which has never appeared in Englidi 
! ,.? r ^ . Sc1u,LM i berg’s youth is fully 

1 sKCtened, and an attractive picture 
f emerges of ;* a young fad in a short 
. pwwoal of hrigln yellow, talking 
r , T about music . . But not 
s only talking: here was an almost 
, naive omhu»iasl. certainly no 
* theoretician, who played as soon as 
r he co , ul<1 * et :in iHstrunwni. and com- 
. posed as .soon as lie learnt to play. 

The Vienna in which .Sclioenbcrfi 
grew up was already in ihe shadow 
i Ol her glorious past, which was used 
to provide an excuse f„ r comfort- 
ably pdiikixUnc hostility lowarels the 
new Professor Reich reprints a re- 
marUhle prospectus, believed to be 
by Schoenberg himself. l( f t| lc «l u ,rt- 

which acutely analyses this situation. 
The Secession. Adolf Loos. Karl 
Kraus. Gustav Mahler -all reacted 
against the prevailing nostalgia: and 
so did the young Schoenberg, whose 
combative, in 1 1 ansi gout character 
was largely formed out of his 
passionate love-lialc of his native 
city. 1 his helps to explain the 
incessant concert-hull battles around 
each new Sohuen berg work j n |j, c 
years before |‘>I4: Professor Reich 
hns collected some marvellous news- 
paper nocoimls, nod [h ev . m: ,^ e 
comic and sud reading. 

Tlicre are many good things: art 
exchange of ^terx wndi Kanl Kraus 
nev'er pubJishcd beTore (and (he 
Richard Ddfauol correxpondence . 


I tool: Uic first hint of the perst.n:i,l 
ttory behind the Second Quartet 
w-hich. bound up as it was with 
Schoenberg's interest in painting, 
will perhaps one day be told in firIF 
:• useful account of his relations with 
M iifltiler, his Fiini World War ex- 
periences (including Huririk's inter- 
vention on his behalf), and- -apropos 
nis application to tench at the Vienna 
Academy — an enthrallingly sensible 
letter from the then eighty- year-old 
Knn f Rustic Wedding") Gold- 
ntart. There arc accounts from his 
pupils of his teaching methods, a fine 
letter to a young musician, an 
extremely interesting. fa imiy 
Tolstoyan, prospectus for » com- 
position seminar, a description of a 
public rehearsal in I0|« —all of these 
are new to English readers, and they 
confirm not only the greatness but 
aUo the undogiiijiic humanity of 
Schoenberg as a teacher. 

TTie second half of the book sees 
a slight fa 1 ! ling-off of interest, which 
suggests that Professor Reich had 
not the same access id primary 
male rial f ul - the Berlin or the Ameri- 
can years as he had for rile Viennese 
ones. On the whole, Sluokonschmidi 
gives a more vivid and informative 
account of the- time hi Berlin; and 
the .American sections lean too 
heavily upon the .various light- 
hearted memoirs of the time fRuhsa- 
men ; Heinsheimcr. Oscar Levant) — 
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il it was diarnctcrlsric that the lomtest 
I disturber of the enneeri was idcniiilod 
i ns me director of a eoiihervatoirw . . 

. c .‘ ,u ^ 1,01 refrain from exdniumiE 

w there had been just one single 
J ‘>1 nhe whole piece ! " 

Obviously Ms leaching activides gave 
him too little opportunity to hear suuh 
hunesi tnuds. and he Im d emne Imping 
i jo find them in my Pierrot. Am 1 to 
buune for Ih-is disappointment ? 

: The article goes on to show Schoen- 
bergs pride in the spontaneous 
reactions to his music tha t were 
; volunteered from time to time by 
ordinary people — an army sergeant, 

“ taxi-driver, a lift-man. 

The original German title was 

Schoenberg or ihe Conservative 
Revolutionary”: but l4ris tag does 
not provide the axis round which the 
jhou^u of the book turns. The Eng- 
lish subtitle is almost equally mis- 
leading, for critical matter is notic- 
ably husking. How far, indeed, should 
a composer’s music be discussed jn 
bis biography .7 Professor Reich 
starts off wisely by just giving (he 
facts about each puece’s appearance: 

«5 ■ if nds »P— rather like Stucken- 
ichmKlt — by providing progiamme- . 
note summaries. Now. if these arc 
luo long, they hold lip the narrative.: 
and if they are too short, they inevit- 
ably consist of olichtf generp fixations, 
Professor ReicJi has rightly decided 
to give more- extended treatment . to 
three hiajor works -[he Gurreflethr. 
Jacob j Ladder a fid Moses and 
^urw—Hnd here the problems of 
looftnicul description and analysis 
are; biassed,, for ; They- are,‘ treated 1 
£^^ 2 redomi,lami y V^Kiry angle I 
i^artirtg worn a>; smxiy.of . Oheir texts; 

^ s ’ hia.Mei-'bior j 

. v; 'j- 11 , 7 ] ; j I; ! ’ | 


! giaplcy of a niaskr-m^'' 

! dciinilive portrait of a 
How could it he shalflv 
if we .sec such a book i |i- ' 
lifetimes. You get a 
of Sriuienbcrg's pcrvonalitjr^ 
own Jetfers— and not » H 
picture either, for they v- 
revcah'ng enoug^i to sft£»* r 
the wnrts. Bui Profe^, 
volume is an important^ 
the road toward^ th £ e '*^ 
book in fts expert mofiWj 
formation: il is h wort « 
tfition, sewn together inw^ 
ous narra-tive in an 
entirely inoffensive wa X‘ . 1 
A couple of , fa p<lJ0 ] l|? 
main.. Surely the isajl 

(-. . . after thejad> ^ 
luirdf”) on page 85 ^ o W 
berg's mother, 
Scherchen’s ? And ■••pj 

Concerto liad.a jong^ P^, 
most of 

completed on Sept^ 
not 1934, as « 
word of praise piiist.oc. 
the translator. Not 
Black’s -text not 
Hon (and German m. , . 
ncariy *lwnw < oojsT 
felicities on fifs partflv j 
turned idiopM. 1 ^'- 
equally Mi-blooded^ 

ledges in 
has here.’plnycd 
than ti S 
the 

additional 
I pJariatipn.; 

: partiojifa^; jrtfflt'iaj 


w/ifl pr0<Jut:cd 6110 first later, and is beginning to happen in decline in the death rate ; MeKcown huted to six variables, which can be n n S ’ i : rr^ nli ° ^ i 

life fables, like Joshua Milne, some of .the more af flue nit third disproved him. Banks traced the rise ranked m order of importance. The r, v C ° mJl J Ll“ 

!l' { “"'“'•fakers of tho nine- world counlnies, it really tolls us very of y.- C0Rcep! 0 f family limitation limitation of this technique in demo- .^ L . lur * L il 1 ' ^ 1' 

*!» century, like Rickman and Me. The “tranrition " may last 100 “niona Ihenvid-VicJoian profes- graphic research is fourfold : first, 

years, anil indeed in some countries si 3\las« S and showed that the the equation only proves an associa- S!^f d f £ rl J n r y nl 

^ lh f£cal investigntions we not ^ rise of feminism had little to do with JJJJ • 3 oe f nS\en e lfs whSh« “ iabiUty ’ i| h man be observed : 

Jon the whole stood the test of ever occur aal.l, or wheihcrtheir lhc matter^ Chambers filled changes (n) |h>t these rates would probably 

wcrc often P°°r. P ro ? en K,u”!a 5? - Uf ? 0 ,i c b in fertility into his classical study of JGo^Snlte Sc o? whh bear no relation to the condition 

lsDrv? K Wa f 8uod ' Their work so ve ^ by Malthusian disasters, thc industrial ecology of the VnUs of Jfae Q( j jers pres J nt j n Jess sionificant and preferences of the current popu- 

rboniainstrenm of It will blc seen that serious demo- Trent, as did Pierre Goubert later In f 0rm . thirdly it does not 8 tell ire iMion, and would therefore have to 

I Th,r?°F a P h y. not only in the grnphers have much to contend with bis history of the Bcouvaisls, as yet whetiiei . j t can ' on i v ODer „ le i_ be enforcetl by an impossible set of 

LV 1 :^ based on tho twin by way of competition from those unsurpassed as ap amount of the envirormicnlal system which may not P°^“ regulations, and (b) that there 

P«n«iit' a statistics and period- with a somewhat cavalier approach interaction between population. ^ ayc been - the varinhles- « no special advantage to a stable 

i«*or£ii feports ’ but because it to facts and figures, and from chose space and resources in the process of amJ f h ere no Dre diotivc P«l»>fation. It has been argued 

t about th no . n ‘ s P cculal >ve l nnd who rely on intellectually attractive economic and social change. va l ue to the w j 30 j q exercisc Cven ^ that If a country always had the same 

led to mill ,ime °! Suessmilch, but highly speculative general K there have been breakthroughs everything else is known about the *** P°P ulatk > n . with the same age 

^ in ihe rf- C C - Ven formal obeis- theories. The popularity of the more . Q recent years \ n the understanding historical situation structure, tho problems of housing, 

r fit U iS n ° f •'‘.b^evciem Irritating forms of speculation has o{ the mec b an i sms of industrial The other approach bv survevs education, geriatric hospitals, labour 
‘ Ar onicleJ nf h .l! WntI ? Q1 u 8 lhat 5 a - rtly COtttnbuted to an increasing JJ ciotie8 they owe little as yet to the Wfl5 % famous in the India nanoWs [ orce L ?nd taxation would be eased, 
fan iW f fathers of drive f 0 restore to population studies eomDUter it { g noticeable that even studv bv H Whdntnn 8 !?/!! but this is quite unproven.. People 

PlS® R£8i. D, * l .S h ^ UM.K^ccUbHity of poilical ar.ft- ^"‘Co n^ost imoorlant coatribu- adj ust UBir fcnilily pattern to their 

(land lS« rt ms practJ,,oner metic. This often lakes Ihe form of ii ons so far made by the Cambridge Affectine Fenllirv^ nubMshpW tn SZZ short-term standards and expecta- 

^ of ‘i^D Gni i Un i rmd Farr ’ a mathematical models, or of sophist!- r were both the result of V oLmes*betweenl94T an^IQsST S Hoos, and arc not likely to be affected 

« fte Royal Society.) cated operations on census and vital Group were ^ worries about the capacity of old 


effects of reduced infant mmlality. 
There are aN« the tech no logically 
b«N0ii views that lhc availability of 
cheap, convenient .md accepted 
meuiii of coniriiccpiion and abor- 
tion releases the woman's latent 
desire to keep down her pregnancies 
or hi nils, and every mail's wish for 
economic advance. 

The li mi i alio n of such ('henries 
cniisisls mostly in ihe fuel I lut even 
if they could he " proved ", ihe- proof 
would only relate lower fertility in a 
single oiher incasiirahle variable— 
the wile's edueaiioiial attainment, 
the husband’s income, ihe couple's 
religion. Theiefoic there have been 
nun jr ailempis lo produce more 
sophisticated imUMirenienis : first of 
nil (o relate fertility to a whole range 
of variables, and then in assign qu.in- 
tiimive importance to i)ie>e by 
(liultipic regie -si on nuTliods, and 
secondly, hv survey aiiaUsis. As 
regiirds mufti pie regression, ihe .ul- 
U’ni of conipiitois means ih.il one 
can, f.)i iiishince. stale ihe Ccriiliiy 
pail cm ol a large nuinhcr ui families, 
groups or eoininiiniiies, in terms of 
numerical values for such " indepen- 
dent" factors as cla«, income, edu- 
cation. occupation, city size or age 
at marriage. 

Thc outcome is an equation which 
show's lhat, let us say, 90 per cent 
of the differences in fertility between 
the observed groups can" be attri- 
buted to six variables, which can be 
ranked in order of importance. Thc 
limitation of this technique in demo- 
graphic research" is fourfold: first, 
the equation only proves an associa- 
tion, not . a causal relationship; 
secondly, it does not tell us whether 
the most important determinant fac- 
tor can nlso operate alone or with 
ihe others present in less significant 
form; thirdly, it docs not tell us 
whether it can only operate in some 
environmental system which may not 
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and things like (but were no problem 
nt all 7 " 

It is fairly clear lliul lhc expendi- 
ture of considerable research funds 
and much academic ingenuity on ihe 
construction, application and analy- 
sis of such surveys is not Likely m 
yield much by way of re.il know- 
ledge, let alone a useful guide in 
the- spread of birth control in the 
countries that are crying out Joi 
help with their population pro- 
grammes. The cull of "altitude 
quantification " has led lo Western 
Incursions, especially into Asia, in 
the sometimes naive belief that such 
surveys can provide thc key lo 
national motivation programmes. 

There is no evidence at all tli.it 
this approach is more successful than 
the crude bribe of a few rupees or 
a transistor radio, or, on lhc other 
hand, skilful na l ionali slic/ religious 
propaganda campaigns designed to 
arouse either patriotism, altruism or 
fear, and countered by other cam- 
paigns capitalizing, for instance, on 
flic tears of minority groups of 
being swamped if they reduce i hoi r 
fertility, 

'I he third sphere of preoccupation 
with quantities and logic stems from 
the ancient desire of Ihe moral 

f i hi loso pliers lo reduce the dreordcrly 
i u man structures and behaviour 
pal terns lo sonic sort of scientific 
logic. Natural scieniisis. or those 
who would iniiuiic them, cannot 
believe ihsti mankind does no) obey 
some simple rules in its pa item of 
tctilcmcnl, migration, and pio- 
c real ion, or at least lhat there is not 
some ideal or stable system against 
which temporary aberrations (like 
long-term growth or decline) can he 
measured. The most fa moire of 
these calculations concerns the idea 
of a "Stable Population ”, attri- 
buted lo Alfred l.olksi in ihe 1920s 
and since cnormoudy refined mid 
nude ton complex fm .my hm 
advanced mat hemal icun-. 

Briefly, ihe idea .lcnis from lhc 
view iliai there nurei be .i tumlcti 
number o| population models, each 
pos«essing ,i certain aye .nul scs 
structure, which, with calculable 
birth .md death rules, will produce 
, a stable population, ili.il re, .me 
[ which over ,i long period of lime will 
- neither grow nor decline, and 
- always have roughly the same age- 
: structure. T his idea has fascinated 
genera I ions of demographers . and ii 
has become u field of theoretical 
speculation for its own sake. It ccr- 
| tainly has no practical use. 

As n result of past events (wars, 
baby booms, migrations), countries 
have quite different age and sex 
structures (usually shown as pyra- 
mids), and though it is possible lo 
calculate for any one period what 
death and birth rates would achieve 
“ stability ", il must be observed: 
(n) that these rates would probably 
' bear no relation to the condition 
i and preferences of the current popu- 
. la lion, and would therefore have to 
! be enforced by an impossible set of 
| police regulations, and (b) that there 
is no special advantage to a stable 


size population, with the same age 
structure, the problems of housing, 
education, geriatric hospitals, labour 
force and taxation would be eased, 
but this is quite unproven. People 
adjust their fertility pattern to their 
short-term standards and expecta- 
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work of J. D. Chambers in England 
(mainly based on the aggregative 


u ” ,r< i l ? Prove a point different lation control mechanisms at ooiy-, 80cial ^ psychological attitudes 

kit Z^o n growth" was b r a5eh« P of SiMraohic studies \n ton and Peter Usletts denial of the* wer0 as important as elhnic .origins, 
llhty w!JS k,n ?L or lhe °PP osile , r&oent^vea^rs bvwa^ of example ' prevalence of the extended family religion or income, nnd together 
Wt om-Sf? 01 ^ w orth quoting recent y ears by way of • household, If Laslelt Was to be p ro b a bly more so. Nevertheless, the 

I w «2!»- bu } f or ‘bo fact that We begin with historical datio- fftu i te d. it was not because of his s h,dy was wldfely imilated,. and fol- 

? °ur oin n .- Vcd in ^rcat strength graphy. Tpis is a relatively new field un80 phistlcated quantification. lowed by ever more elaborate qqes- 

They me ropre- . which has gained popiilftnty -nttMuy _ he que ^j on of how ftpd why itlonnaires. The International Union 

Nation IS . more spectaculnr sinc f r w jL r - oeople turn to birth control is cru- for . the Scientific Stqdy of popula- 

L “- nd env.rnn «nrt nf i n Chamber* in Enaland W* world problem, lion has Issued one of the many 


faulted, it was not because of his 
unsophisticated quantification. 

The question of how njjd why 
people turn to birth control is i cru- 
cial to" our present world problem. 


(mainly based on me aggregative p X n]n n atlohs of why families wish handbooks for comparative fertility 
analysis of parirfi registers^, aiw of .P. ^ number orf (heir offspring . studies which was. to rosea rchefs ' 
Louis Henry in Ranee (M.-ffiSj- SSi tfificSt to find. Shifting to discover a basis for famUy plan* 
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\ particular taiiuiii of the attempt 
fu reduce pupil I alums to n [fin tied 
iiumba ol models is demonstrated 
by the United Nations “Model 
I i le Tables" which have wide cur- 
reney. I he theory is dial one cun 
distinguish some liven tv lo fifty 
"types" of ]-.ojnilaiioii structure, 
cacti of which li:is ils distinct mortal, 
ily pa lie i it lor various age-groups. 
IT, therefore, im a country where 
\ i tul statistics ami censuses are n-of 
yel highly tie \ cl oped, one cun obtain 
h glimpse of the mortality pattern 
(deaths against si/c of group at risk) 
lor a limited proportion of popula- 
tion, for instance, infants and youne 
children, one ought to be able to 
rend off I'inrii the tables the prob- 
able mortality of wider groups, and 
hence, perhaps guess the size and 
structure of the whole population. 
A great deal tit' effort has been pm 
into the production of such tables 
(whether with or without tables ot 
stable populations, or age and 
structures for whole population*.), 
for instance, by the Americans 
Coale and Denieny. which are ns 
brilliantly argued and calculated ax 
they ate limited in their practical 
uses. 

We observed dial when we had 
calculated the mortality pattern for 
I ondon Quakers of the seventeenth 
century, it was worse Ilian U.N. 
model liter table No. I, that is that 


the expectation of life of these rela- 
tively affluent and abstemious citi- 
zens was less than that of the most 
wretched population known lo the 
U.N. demographers. The idea is 
interesting, hut proves nothing. 

Journals of demography arc lilled 
with fresh refinements of these 
techniques, without much obvious 
gain for the Held of policy-making. 
Nathan Key lit/, one of the leading 
practitioners in the field of mathe- 
matical demography, once derived 
from his model population strut- 
tuics the view that younger popula- 
tion- were automatically more pro- 
gressive. adaptable, mid likely to 
speed up a technological revolution 
-an argument which might be mis- 
read into a policy of not limiting 
births and extending euthanasia to 
the over-fifties. 

Other groups of investigators have 
concentrated on the production of 
matrices which can be used for (he 
computerized simulation of popula- 
tion behaviour patterns, of which the 
most practical application consists of 
attempts at age and sex specific 
population projections, but even 
here the most ingenious theoretical 
work cannot be u substitute for two 
essential requirements of good fore- 
casting; highly accurate base data 
and truly prophetic insights into the 
changing technological, economic 
and social pressures which influence 


people's behaviour. Al this point 
the technical demographer some- 
times launches an excursion into the 
uses of stochastic models, but we will 
not follow him there: the essential 
weakness of lack of data and the 
unpredictability of human behaviour 
will always remain the primary 
limitation. 

One does mil want to give the 
impression that abstract, theoretical, 
speculative work has no place in 
demography. Of course it would be 
an intolerable limitation of academic 
freedom, and a bar lo further pro- 
gress, in say t ha l this sort of ap- 
proach is illegitimate. But we must 
be clear that it has nothing in com- 
mon with, say, the theoretical work 
of a mathematical physicist. The 
structure of atomic nuclei was 
derived by processes of deduction 
before induction was possible. But 
this research was designed to predict, 
and did so predict, the behaviour of 
matter in the real world. Population 
models are different. They can best 
be .summarized by saying that if they 
over worked, they would not relate 
to human beings. Next to the wea- 
ther, we most want to know about 
future population movements. Bui 
this cannot be done by locking up 
all possibilities in a computer model. 
Al random, what will happen to the 
world's population depends on such 
factors as the technical possibilities 


of mule oral contraceptives or 
" jnorrtfng after " pills, on changes 
in Papal attitudes towards birth con- 
trol, on the willingness of Western 
countries to devote larger funds to 
the education, technology and equip- 
ment of developing countries, on the 
prospects of certain rice strains, on 
the possibilities of curbing civil wars, 
and on the success of many complex 
motivation programmes. To put 
numerical exactitude to these var- 
iables is nothing more than a game. 

The models, the projections and 
extrapolations do of course serve 
some useful purpose if they are used 
us warnings, as spurs to more ener- 
getic action, and occasionally as 
norms against which actual structure 
and performance can be measured. 
Mostly, they are a long way from 
being capable of being so used. 

The future of demographic work 
in fact lies with the methods that 
began with political arithmetic. It 
constitutes, fortunately, the bulk 0 f 
the work sponsored by Hie I USSR, 
by the United Nations Agencies, 
and by the Population Investigation 
Committee here. Inis a necessary 
corrective to pseudo-scientific 
sea re-mo ngcring and often politic- 
ally motivated hysteria (such as in 
race rolsi lions i. It is the foundation 
for correct housing, educational and 
employment policies. But the main- 
spring of this work, for all its firm 


foundations in static, 

u *. computer.,, 

main the kind of social - 
insights which haX^ 
Kristie attribute of j W J5 K 
practitioners. One 
Position based on 
quantitative empiric?^' 
may subject it to 

these en tirely ' j j 

it must probably be & 
ns is more often the ££ 
arc not reliable or rell 
prove it. it is 2* 3 
wrong. **«• 

.For the organization 
scientific part of the work » 
irrelevant. These propel V 
be illustrated by 

charges and counter ^; 
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United Kingdom. [| k 
prejudice, discriminate .•> 
this cannot be disposed 
tions which “prove" that e"; 
lein docs not exist, or wWi", 
by the year 2000. And.giw* 
altitudes of mind, one mnb 
build a peaceful multi-rsA'l 
even if it could be proved A 
our fellow-citizens will bed 
the end of the century. 
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Memoirs of St Francis 


' .iaiiaTHERA ism of tmaitii t" nol-sclf ") and Nih- 

MfOMK* bana, and the second, written by a 

, o^dhlst Thought doctor, because «>£ Un critique of 
W l 01 , , . n much that goes by die name of 

i MIm and Unwin. 1 . • Buddhism today (mainly Zen). Dr 

' Bums, by juxtaposing texts on the 

r l( ,Ucclion of essays “ taken actual experience of Zen Saioti 
L wliccl series of pubuca- (largely drawn from Philip 
Ld, bate been issued during Kn Menu's recent book, The Three 
r y Ca n by the Buddhist pillars of Zen) whli the canonical 
r society. Kandy, Ceylon accounts of Nirvana, concludes that 
Lhi editor jlip of the distin- the Zen Saiori, so far from being 
i German scholar-monk, the identical with the Nirvana of earLy 
LnaponiU MahiUhora *\ As Buddhism, is much more cum- 
L (1 peeled, ihe essays reflect parable to the Christian “ eun- 
WMhScfa orthodoxy of Ceylon version ” experiences described in 


A possibilist in the public service 
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l> Will .VIAt rOHO : 

From A mirth is ui to Reformism 
3fi7pp. London .School or Econo- 
mics and Wcidonfeld and NicuKun. 
-£4. 

Ttic aim of historians, say* David 
Stafford. should be to " dcniytliolo- 
gt/e " and to correct imbalances in 
received views of tile past. He lias 
wiilten a book to protest against the 
neglect into which the failures of 
previous generations arc so often 
condemned. He deplores in parti- 
cular the fact that the success of 
Marxism has led its chroniclers to 
relegate other forms of socialism 10 
" tile dustbin of history ", Parties 
which lapsed into obscurity, seels 
which failed to win permanent fol- 
lowings, doctrines dismissed as mere 
heretical aberrations are the victims 
of this kind of conspiracy of silence. 
Anarchism .sutlcrcd for long in this 
Wu l\ £,r| d there were few serious 
studies of it until a decade ago. 


THE COLOGNE 

COMMUNIST 

TRIAL 

Karl Marx 

introduction by 
RODNEY LIVINGSTONE 

Tli esc two nmjor pumpittaL? by 
Marx and Isngcfc. hitherto unavail- 
able in Fuglisli, ivflect the revolu- 
tion in deTo.it. Mars's Revelations 
Conrmihijf the Communist Trial 
In Cologne contains a vigorous de- 
fence of those charged in IK52 with 
" plotting high treason ", By eon- 
trasl. Heroes of the Exile oiintains 
■ bitter mm i cal attack on the pos- 
turing in emigration of exiles oE 
the IS4S resolution. Included ns 
appendices are a numhor of news- 
ixipcr article* and comments on 
the Communist I ri.it. including one 
by Chariot Dickens in Hattxehnid 

H'n r«/t, 

298 ftp £3 

ON IRELAND 
Marx and Engels 

The -c writings- which had suefc 
piwii influence tm miny Republi- 
cans, including James Connolly - 
have never before been cxtlfrtfcd 
together in one volume. 

518/v £ 1 ..IQ 

LAWRENCE & WI5HART 


Reformist socialism has attracted far 
J** attention than revolutionary 
. Marxism, and it is only recently, 
-since the insurrection of the pro- 
letariat has ceased to be considered 
- an immediate problem in Rurnpc, 

1 that its origins have been subjected 
to detailed research. 

, . P™ 1 was built an aiiar- 

dust uiui a roTomiist. so it j s not 
‘ -u ^prising that lie is remembered 
• only by -specialists. His reputation 
tins suffered particularly because he 
1 was a renegade anarchist, with the 
result that one of the leading his- 
tories of the movement purposely 
played down his role in it, in some 
kind or bitter revenge. His activities 
a socialist have been over- 
shadowed by those of the more 
; flamboyant, more national figure of 
inures. But Broussu was a very 

interesting man. He rose to be 
president of the Municipal Council 
of Paris in 1905. He was. at this 
local level of politics, the counter- 
part of socialists [ike Millcrand and 
Viviuni, who took mini-sterial office 
in the Third Republic before the 
First World War. His achievements 
deserve to be assessed. 

The paradoxical aspect of 

Brousse'.s life was that he spent some 
ten years of his life nrguing /about 
anarchist and socialist theory, en- 
gaging in vituperative disputations 
m international congresses, when he 
had a deop di*lriKt of all theory. 
Because of these activities, he earned 
something of a reputation ns a 
dangerous agitator and he wus exiled 
by France and Switzerland In turn. 
Bui he was not mude to be a sectary 
goth as an anarchist in the Jura 
Federation and Inter as one of the 
founders 0 f th e French Socialist 
Party he urged the abandonment of 
metaphysicul debates about doc- 
trine. As an anarchist, he urged 
propaganda by deed ", by vs'hich 
no nwant not assassination and 
terrorism, whose fuihiro had been 
conclusively demonstrated, but 
municipal socialism. 

'!}? starting-point of Bronze's 
tmnk-iitg was that in Frnnee there 
wus no chance of a general strike. 

It wax totally unrealistic to expect 
one when the workers had barely 
begun to organize and when (heir 
political activity was in a pitifully 
embryonic and bhuotii; state. The 
musses did not road books »nd ll 

tr L lns 1 ° c,wvefl awn 

w th turgid works of theory, or even 
with newspapers. The only way to 
make tin impact on their Igrtorafice 
and their deeply Ingrained or* 
judk.es was to show them that 
socialism worked, in a Practical 
visible fomt, Riilher. therefore, than 
try *o > overthrow the . whole ' 
bourgeois state. It would be more 
sensible to obtain control of a few 
. municipalities and reorganize them 


on socialist tines. This would fit 
into the tradition ot the Paris 
Commune. But each commune 
should be allowed to go its own way. 
Anyone who knew French condi- 
tions had to accept the fact that large 
areas of the country were 
thoroughly under the influence of 
the nobles, the clergy, or the 
bourgeoisie. France was an 
extremely varied amalgam of 
regions with very different historical 
traditions. No party had succeeded 
in Winning an outright majority in 
parliament. The socialists should 
not therefore expect all communes 
to be socialist. They must wail 
until, in due course, the contrast 
be I ween t he ha ppi ness o f th c 

socialist ones and the ciiksry ot the 
clerical ones became so groat that 
rho masses wuuld voluntarily re- 
nounce the domination of their 
traditional rulers. 

In France. Broussc became the 
leader of the Possibilisls. He 
accepted this label gladly, because 
he was happy to be distinguished 
from those whom he considered lo 
be Impossibilists— that is people 
trying to do what just could not be 
done. He did not propose lo destroy 
the fitale immediately he obtained 
municipal office. He planned only 
to transform the conihiunc gradu- 
ally, so that public service should 
replace government. This meant the 
elimination of the authoritarianism 
and [he hierarchical character which 
government inevitably possessed. He 
attacked the Marxists with vigour, 
dismissing them as H revolutionaries 
by t^ste. neurotics, fanatics, roman- 
tics of Insurrection ". 

Broussc a aim was to start a 
Labour Party in France. Tim was 
tho title he wished to give his organi- 
zation, implying a brand, undue tri- 
mu re appeal. He was keen on main- 
taining contacts with the English 
trade unions, in contrast with other 
French socialists who condemned 
them ns reactionary. Broussc co- 
operated with the radicals in defend- 
ing the republic when General Bou- 
langer appeared to threaten it* exist- 
ence, mid he was a founder member 
of the Society of the Right* of Man. 
though his 'followers soon forced him 
lo withdraw from It. This society, as 
is knowft, remained a moderate left- 
wing force In French politics for & 
generation. Broossc's work .survived 
also, without hk name being geo* 
rally associated with it. In the 
Ministerial socialism . oE men like 
Millcrand, for whose newspaper. La 

a fh'ptibHaue, Broussc fre- 
wrote. His absorption into 
Jb he may be seen in the way, 
i 081 ■ PartiiLtnehlftry seat 
ill 1910, ho was pen&ioqed olTwlfih 

a dlrectaiwhin ntnfe fnental haJ* 

; fepublicra f&vbqrifa 


However, on die national plane 
Broussc was not successful. His 
parly won only a couple of seals, for 
brief periods, in the chamber 'of 
deputies. He never made much 
impact on die provinces, nor on tihe 
trade unions. His reuj importance 
was in Paris. Here the Possibi lists 
weie die largest of the .socialist 
parlies, and in IH87 phey won nine 
seal-, in the municipal council. Their 
achievements in this field .still await 
an historian. 

Dr .Stafford's book slops <in 1890. 
Its subtitle is "A Study of Mm 
political activities of Paul Bruussc 
within the First International and the 
French Socialist Movement 1870- 
1890". As such, it provides a very 
useful beginning for a belter umler- 
.standine of this important figure. In 
particular it is valuable for two 
interesting points on which it con- 
centrates. U shows the significance of 
Broussc in the world of international 
socialism and it reveal* his hitherto 
unknown activity in developing -Hie 
links which led to the Paris con- 
gresses of 1889 and so to Hie Second 
International. It also shows (hat the 
apparent variuLiuns in Brousxe’s 
career- starting as a collaborator of 
Guesde in Montpellier, becoming un 
active anarchist propagandist in 
Berne, and finally tnivcllinig through 
various gradations of soclulism — 
mn-sk u continuity of thought which 
makes him a figure w*th more con- 
sistency and character than has been 
generally believed. Dr Stafford's 
book is ably, dearly, and. al times, 
forcefully written. 

If is very much to be hoped that 
Dr Stafford will extend his research 
into a 11101*0 comprehensive study. 
Doctoral these* arc by tradition 
rather limited in .scope: this one 
( written at the London School of 
Economic*) deserve* to oe continued 
and widened. Broussc'* personal 
biography ha* been purposely 
excluded from it. It is n 0 easy matter 
lo discover much about the private 
lives of these early socialists, but 
more Information about Broussc’s 
would help to explain features of 
his career which, at present, it is 
only possible to chronicle. His 
family background has soma relation 
to the way he developed. Hb grand- 
father was a well-to-do grain ffl6N 
chant, his father was a professor of 
medicine, and he was related To a 
bishop. It i* not clear how far he 
got away from this world, or why 
he triad to, or Indeed whether he did 
try to al all. after his youlhful 
,Tn« student world of 
Montpellier In which Broiisse grew 
up was a peculiar one \ the medicine . ■ 
he learnt there was not what he 
had he eatte 10 ’ 
Parjs.- The student life fh6 kst 

of thf second, Bitikre Is spmfr 

ho OHS' yet wrtltefi nisout. . 


Broussc in it- As a radio! t 
of ihe Third Republic, i&]t 
appears, of some wealth i 
again was part of an in 
class ; but it has been »rirr 
more in fiction than in hi*] 
would like to know more a!:. 
Broussc's marriage to Njijhli 
berg. who. for lid parl.«j.v 
daughter of a Rus>un p- 
police. 

The growth of niiinicipilv 
in France is a largely ir- 
subject, though a feu boeiv- 
written by parlicijumh, hr.; 
its importance. A study ■ 1 
Broussc achieved in tliiT«'il v 
be valuable because it wodJh 
ccrncd w.illh what was actei: : 
pening in the couniry oif 
witJi what the poliliciaus"«' 
Dr Stafford rightly criiiaa 
he aptly call* the teleologki - 
history, in which all jhaid:- 
Icnd up to tiie triumph of i- ; 
Khat is being written aboiii s- 
nated or reduced to insi^ 
But there is another bia> S - L 
lories of socialism are pjn 
liable to develop, and tlui 
CL-nlralion on jhc activity > 
party leaders. An enormoJ '^ 1 
has been written about t«> 
details of tlheir movemeiUw’-' 
Ifhcy said at each and tfW. 
congress. This is not verj 1 ^ 
from tlie traditional P^ 
and d'iplomatie hnW 
socialists tend lo donna j. 
ficial. 

The time has come 
wider history of 
Willard has demWStrii** 
study oE the J 
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itra^ada orthodoxy of Ceylon 
utr much ground that has 
nttei before. Their repub- 
unbuok form, however, was 
doing from the authors' point 
1 it least, since they all feel 
pure doctrine of the 
Jj has constantly been mis- 
led not only by Westerners 
lo by propagandists of the 
jnj, lienee, like true Budd- 
L try all along to tread the 
bit Wjy ", avoiding what they 
p to be non- Buddhistic ex- 
Cpjrticularly in the imioh-dis- 
g frxfJhKi doctrines of “nol- 
' 41 'd Nirvana- 

tul the lari two chapters— on 
ati and Nibhiiiiii " by the Ven. 
UF»nika himself and on “ Nir- 
i.SihilHm, and Satori " by 
« M. Bums— are the most 
■r.g. the first because it pre- 
n with u dear and balanced 
»f what ihe Ceylonese Bud- 
.iwejii hj- ihe apparent negativ- 


WilUam lames S The Varieties of 
Religious Experience it ml even to 
the recorded experiences of lakers 
of psychedelic drugs. I : ow Ta ir- 
minded people would disagree with 
hint. 

Few Buddhist ideas are more 
difificulL to understand that what is 
meant by " mindfulness ", and it is 
lo be regretted ihm the Ven. Nyiinu- 
ponika’s tang article on ihe subject 
does lillle to enlighten us. This lx 
not surprising since it is perhaps a 
subject that can only he taught by 
personal contact with an expert. The 
article ml gill have been a little easier 
to grasp if more illustrative material 
had been added. 

Though there is nothing ik-w here 
for the student of Thera vfidsi Bud- 
dhism , this is a lair and clear 
introduction lor ihe novice who 
wants to know how what It. sonic- 
times called " primitive *’ Buddhism 
differs from Zen. 


riental overview 


tlf I . SPt-NCKR (IMitor): 

a aid t'bangu in Conlcm- 
Vh 

Mimioola University Press. 
Ji: U\lunl University Press. 


^ « a collection of articles 
k vnuniporary religious situ- 
m China, Japan, Vietnam, 

1 Bmi, and Indonesia, and in 
‘W an attempt is made to con- 
r f3ou» change with political 
The book is, however, far 
st to be of any real vahie. 
5lv * entitled “ Now Religions 
l*n 1 for instance, is absurdiy 
Mu read* rattier dike an tus- 
'Wroduction to these new reli- 
arc told almost 

F. Wrigju gives us a wryly 
°® llllar y «f religion In 
m S0mc twelve short pages 
« out no hopes of resurrec- 


tion. 'I he longest as well as the most 
lively ivf iiliese essays is that of 
Agdi.inanda Miami, who -seems to 
be a convert from the Ranijkrivhna 
Mission to linguistic anidysis. lie is 
ruthlessly a ml amusingly siriiie.il of 
the so-called Hindu imuleriu-si-s willi 
their niiineioii-s nationalist ranl.isics. 
Ail this is good clean fun. So too are 
some of his excursions into linguis- 
tic analysis. As one example of Ins 
"ordinary language" approach to 
his subject we may quote the follow- 
ing : 

Whon the modem Indian says "caste 
has been abolished ", what he really 
means to say is " caste ought to abol- 
ished ". In oilier words .he makes an 
"is" statement when he should he 
making an ** ouahi " statameni, or, 
more precisely, he futfs to make a situ- 
ationafty objective coiintenTactaal con- 
ditional statement. 

Sfti tides of the Duchess in Alice's A tl- 
venturtp in IVoiulerttwkl ! No joke 
aipparenliy is meant. Of the other 
articles none is memorable. 


ROSALIND B. RROOKK (Editor 
and Translator) : 

Scrijila l.eonis, Riil'ini cl Angcli 
Sucinmni S. l'Tnndsci 

357pp. ( ilurendon Press : t Jxfnrd 
University Press. £4. 

Ihe life of Si Francis of Assisi is 
well ilocunicnlcd,' hut the early 
sources raise critical problems uf 
great complexity. In a sense the must 
crucial of these problems lias been 
that of identifying certain 
“memoirs", so lo call them, which 
arc known in have been sent lo the 
Franciscan Minister General at 
Assisi in 1 2-lf» by the Saint's three 
closest companions in his last years, 
Leo, Itufinoand Angelo. We know 
this from a dated introductory let- 
ter written by the three friars, which 
survives in many copies; but their 
appended memoirs, (hough used by 
('elano in his second Life (1247), 
somehow got detached and virtually 
lost. From their letter it is clear that 
these memoirs would he a unique 
record of the daily life and talk uf 
St Francis. 

In 1898 Sabatier identified them 
with the Spet ilium Perfect innis. He 
was wrong hut he was on the right 
scent, ami dining the next twenty 
years a number of documents were 
brought to light which, it is now 
generally agreed, do in fact repre- 
sent, collectively, the original lost 
work of the "three companions". 
Rosalind It. Brooke now gives 11 s a 
critical text of iliis work, based 
chiefly tm the Perugian manuscript 
discovered hv Delorme (" far and 
away the most complete She 
fulds lo I hri an edition of the shorter 
Li fc of that splendid early Fran- 
ciscan eccentric Brother Giles, which 
she thinks is probably by Leo. Each 
(ext has a li, nidation cn face. That 


of flic memoirs seems occasionally 
questionable in details, but both 
eulcli well rite style ami lone of the 
originals. 

Mrs Brooke's introduction to the 
"stories", as she calls them, is a 
notable achievement a great 
advance, lor example, on chapter 
live of Moorman'* Sources especi- 
ally in two important respects: in the 
analysis of the relations between (he 
five principal relevant manuscripts, 
and in the discussion of the two small 
groups of stories, the hitrndn Regufc 
and Verhtt S. I'luucisci. which seem 
to have “ circulated apart from the 
main collection" and were exten- 
sively quoted (as the work of Leo) 
hy the two great leaders of die 
"Spirituals" in the curly fourteenth 
century, TJbertino of Cnsalc and 
Angelo of Clurcnn. 

The analyse* arc highly technical 
and (bey are not mude less 
difficult by Mrs Brooke’s extremely 
terse style; but ihe patient reader 
will be well rewarded. Among the 
more interesting points to emerge 
arc that (he direct source of the 
Perugian manuscript is distinct from 
that of the Oxford and Roman 
one*; that we now have a plausible 
explanation of the detach men 1 of 
the introductory letter of I2*lr» from 
the work originally appended to it, 
and of the biter’s partial dispersal ; 
and dial there are reasons for think- 
ing that the Verba V. I’rnmixci sec- 
tion was written by 1 eo after ihe 
rest of the work, some lime between 
1247 and the early I2(ri)s. 

The stories themselves bring us 
closer in Si Francis vha n any «» alter 
source, including < cl. out. There are 
117 in all: a few go hack 10 1 he 
earliest years alter 1 raiiciss con- 
version ; others loll of his love for 
the Pnrli mien 1st, and this group fans 
mu iiiln a series of anecdotes illns- 
1 rating his ideal >nid practice of 


extreme poverty; others— ;i high 
proportion of the book focus on 
the last years of his life, his increas- 
ing physical weakness and blindness, 
and his death. 

1 'liis lust group is exliaordinarily 
vivid and moving. But the whole 
culled inn (apart, perhaps, from one- 
story in the FVrfti! section l leaves a 
general impression of aulhentichv, 
of things actually seen and heard. The 
style is .simple and imtrei-of-faci, 
though not without a certain ele- 
gance. There is no emphasis on 
miracles, in (he ordinary sense, 
though some on Francis’s insight into 
people’s hidden though E-s. The 
writers’ authority :is eye- witnesses is 
stressed, in Mich phrase* as “ 110 s qiil 
cum ipso fuimus ", " oeulis nostril 
vidimus'*, “sepe dicoha l ", and the 
like. The topographical del ail is 
often meticulous. 

The man who emerges so vividly 
from these artless pages j N a perfectly 
credible, if extraordinary, human 
heing: a horn poet, wonderfully sen- 
sitive and responsive lo life and al 
the same time intensely self-disci- 
plined ; tender-hearted, cum passion- 
ate. exquisitely tactful, yet ^lmetimc* 
frightening; always .somehow mys- 
terious and unpredictable. Fail of 
his " si range nexs " is perhaps the re- 
sult i*f being an artist vvhn chnse to 
m 7 liis ideals: in this sense his liTe 
was a " performance ", but a didac- 
tic one. It was his way uf bringing 
llic<icvspd into the world. As Mis 
Brooke very perceptively says: 

Hie l : r. incise .111 idea I a.u a dntplc one. 
tu live hy Ihe Goipel lext T be pnihlcin 
was how |i> present it. Francis Linidit 
in parables, hy exampF', In cs.tsgeiii- 
linn and paradcis, hv t|i.nii.ili/:ition. , 
lie was .1 salute, -.e ll i..uim ion*. 1 ui.i ul- 
na live icucllei. 

But in the end Ids Kn|s itself -poke, 
with ihe Wounds. 
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necessarily to he faulted for being 
almost entirely his own work. One 
can only speculate on the immense 
labour that must have been Involved 
in surveying so wide a field with such 
accuracy and endurance. 

Many of the entries in. the present 
volume have been the subject of re- 
assessment in the light af a develop- 
ing theology, and are in, particular 
affected by the insights provided by 
the decrees of Vatican II. Such 
subjects us the infallibility of the 
Orttrdi and of the pope, marriage 
and origina 1 ! xtt) are treated hr tiws 
context, though the Dictionary Is in 
no sense conccrhed with takirig theo- 
logical sides or wilh any revolution- 
ary ■adoptipn of new positions. .'Its 
aims are more ipodest and, for a 
work of reference, more useful, 
There is no lack of 'contemporary . 
theological discussion r— whether 
tribhin die Roman Catholic Church , 
or elsewhere— of radical reassess- •: 
merit of established doctrines. 

Kant. Luther, Marxism; Q ,«- v 
Sin, InfaUibility, Hierarchy t Ihfse ,. 
are sewhe of the iniportant'spbjects , ■ 

; fliat fhef.luck of thb al(*abet ; con- 


for easy f6fefehC^,.fortified 






Are you aware that 
the population of 
the proposed 
enlarged EEC will be 
larger than that of 
either Russia or 
America? 


Are you, In fact, as informed as you should 
'be of all the advantages and disadvantages 
of Britain’s entry Into the EEC 7 

The final decision will soon be made. 

It will come after intensive debate in both 
Houses of Parliament and long discussions 
among private individuals. 

It will come after unequalled reporting . 
and comment in The Times, established 1 
already as the newspaper with the fullest 
coverage of European affairs. 

\. ' The issue is immense and, In deciding your 
.attitude. The Times will be indispensable; ■; 


ales; 
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Historical types Putting pictures to words 

i\. I . JOHNSON : origin and movements of Ihe print- lrri ... v ^ 



A. I-. JOHNSON: 

Nek-clud livfii.vs on nooks jmd 
Printing 

I ItJilcd hv Percy H. Muir 

Umibleilue and Kogan Paul. 
JE Hi 


The study of the form of printed 
letlers is u relatively young one, not 
imioh more Mum a century old. Not 
surprisingly, ii was ahe types of 
Gutenberg and hi* immediate suc- 
cessors that preoccupied die early 
sohtdars. and not until this century 
.did the posi-incunabnlar types 
attract much attention- The pioneer* 
ing work uf I), n. Updike and (he 
wide but penetrating studies of 
Stanley M orison, beginning in tile 
1 920s, established the outlines of the 
history of printing types from the six- 
teenth century to the present. In 
the reiHiirkahle volume of work 
which lias followed, A. F. Johnson's 
slia re has been cunddcra ble. I lc was 
early influenced by M orison, with 
whom he collaborated in a paper in 
the second number of The Fie i iron 
or» “The (Jmnecry Types of Italy 
and France M orison realized that 

John sun, working at (die British 
Museum and with ;i naiiiral cy e for 
letter forms, was ideally placed : tilic 
history of printing types could not 
be written without a long preliminary 
survoy of the Hmdts in which they 
appeared. Johnson responded 
generously, and the results arc now 
to he read in (his sumptuously pro- 
duced book. 

It contains altogether forty pieces 
of winch just over half deal with the 
sixteenth century. Johnson's first 
and abiding interest. His first paper. 

Hooks printed at Lyons in the 
Sutecnlh Century ", was published , 
m 1922. and (he last. » Italian Six- i 
tccntli ( end try Books", in 1957. („ , 
between, Johnson compared the < 
types and ornaments used in books i 
pruned in Europe before 1600, and i 
Oil by bn built up a picture of the r 


Whynotab< 

Winter? 


origin and movements of the print- 
j ing material used by printers in the 
period. In addition to this, a number 
of his papers, notably those on 
Gorman renaissance title-page 
I. borders and on the work of Holbein 
and Oronce Mild, arc a contribution 
- Lo the art-history of the sixteenth 
j century. 

t 'But Johnson's interest in printing 
t types did not cease at Ififil). He lias 
, also produced a short history of 
printing types, and with W. Turner 
Berry compiled the Catalogue of 
Specimens of Printing Types by 
English ami St ot fish Printers and 
' Founders. I (hf 18.10. Among the 
i eighteen papers dealing with later 
: periods arc “'Ihe I dled Church at 
Amsterdam and its .Press ", and “ J. 
F. Slam. Amsterdam, and English 
Bibles ”, holli valuable explorations 
of the interaction of the English with 
Ihe Luropcan trade; and .sonic 
investigations of l-nglisli and Scot- 
Itsh printers' work produced other 
useful insights on .seventeen tli-cen- 
•“Hf priming in the .British Isles. 

I lie i Ionics of the London Type- 
founders ”, n survey of the places of 
business of the trade which lie wrote 
with I limcr Merry, and tlic pioneer- 
ing work on Old il-’acc Types in 
the Victorian Age " rellect liis later 
mlcrcsts. 

The picture of books and their 
printers reflected in these essays is 
essentia I ly a sum I! -scale one. Printers 
were more craftsmen than capital- 
ists, and their opera lions did not 
involve largo coordinated efforts. 
Johnson s task has been the piecing 
together ol a series of small jigsaw 
puzzles, a l line -consuming task de- 
manding much care for small re- , 
turns (ii point well made by .Percy 
Muir in his introduction to this j 
collection). Ii is valuable lo have the , 
results of more than thirty-five years' , 
work collected and presented in j 
chronological order, anil it is a 
generous tribute to its value that . 
they should now be gathered and i 
reprinted. 


^ PERCY MUIR : 

r Vlcloi-inn Illustrated Hunks 

n 287pp. BnKford. £6. 
c __ _ 

i There is a he Kef. constantly repeated 
! in some form or other, that the 

British have .never come to any real 
j wrn u with the highest flights of Art. 
s but fur sonic peculiarly .perverse 
f reason can claim to be considered (o 
. be among the world's ablest cx-pon- 
r enls of innumerable minor art forms. 

, One has only to think of the art of 
f water-colour painting, especially 
> during the golden ape from the elder 
■ Cozens to Cox, various styles of en- 
graving, most notably the mezzotints 
from the burins of the finest masters 
l|ke- Valentine Green and J. R. 
Smith : and of course, early photo- 
graphy, even supposing that .it is un 
art form at a>ll. a claim surely justi- 
fied in ihe photographs of D. O. Hill 
and Mrs Cameron. Is this 'relative 
lack of achievement in llie highest 
forms of art. one wonders, isyinpto- 
matic of the uncertain position of 
the artist in British society? After 
all. in Hie early years, of Royal 
Academy only full niembe psh i p 
CtuiJd ensure a social push ion higher 
than that of nil upholsterer. If so, did 
this uncertainty undermine his sclf- 
assurance to the extent that he fell 
strongest not in the highly exposed 
exhibited (picture but between Hie 
covers of a book, where he could be 
S L lre ,°^ a .degree of anonymity 
should he fail or the approbation of 
a sophisticated readership should he 
succeed V 

Perhaps this might explain not 
only why so many Victorian artists 
helped to bring the art of book 
illustration lo a high degree of 
excellence, but also why so many 
or i hem succeeded better as book 
illustrators than ns artists. Who 
would not rather have, apart from 
about six canvases, all fi lc book 
illustrations of Millais in preference 
to Ins entire life's work in paint; 
and who would not agree ilml Ihe 
ariisiic impulse of Arthur Hughes, 


moribund after about I860, lived 
on. almost solely interpretive though 
it had now become, in book illus- 
tration? With Rossetti one can 
perceive the essence of his genius 
just as surely in "The Maids of 
Elfin-Mere ”, an illustration lo 
AJIingliiim’s The Music Master of 
1855. as in any of liis pictures. 
Time and again, book illustration, 
although so often regarded as a 
tiresome though lucrative chore, 
brought out the best in (he artists of 
the period. flic medium seemed 
to ease the burdens of self- 
censorship. and this made for a 
heightening of intensity. Just as 
the preliminary sketches for Holman 
Hunts “Claudio and Isabella” 
show a degree of sensuality con- 
spicuously lacking in the finished 
article. s< i Millais in liis illustration 
entitled “ Guilty " for Orly Farm 
could show a distraught woman 
clasping her elderly suitor's legs in 
anguish, while in his exhibited pic- 
ture of n similar subjeet the couple 
are standing apart, and so expres- 
sionlessly. that one .is hard put to 
discern any emotion whatsoever. 

All these artists and legions of 
those who only did illustrative work 
: * rc . extensively treated in Percy 
Muirs book. This gave him “great 
pleasure in writing and his enthu- 
siasm i s apparent on every page. But 
for nil that, it is essentially a" book- 
tovei-s book: anyone who longs lo 
read ahuut Hie agonies of (lie artist 
Hi relation to his own creativity and 
his often vexed relations with engra- 
ver and publisher will be ilisappoi ri- 
led. Opinions and value-judgments 
are, however, delivered unsparingly. 
Modest repiMn lions arc re-examined 
for any ungJimpsed pearls, publishing 
disasters are ransacked for anything 
worth preserving, and inflated repu- 
tations are ruthlessly out down to 
size. Hear Mr Muir on Morris: 


that he himself i*:j . 
*lio.,ld be 'Su, *? 5 

These won]« of u, 
serve as 

- Kclmscoit Press bo 0 u nW 
There have been sim;i , 
this lh fs Kcimsc0tl Prt ^’ 

de'livclk^ri' 51 

untiringly i( haphS." 1 
relieved lo 
where he should be f 
jrntor, , ta top ^ - 
George Cruikshank 
pnused and shares a ± 
he colossus, Thoma, 
hardly n Victorian but 
Hie progenitor of so m&\ 
Charles Keene is pcrhjpu- 

overpraised und , hc 
ably finds difficulty | n P J 
fit anywhere, i, n 
unknown to Lear fei 
importance of Bearded 
staled: 

tho quite staggering Lj. 
Beardsley, working mmt). |, 
publishers who issued hisk , 
in very limited edition*, wi-'-. 
or six years of his uclive ft 
the course of book iHiHlrjToE 
out the Western world 




an d Architecture 

,v MiKiiARil G. Lancashire 
, * 7>)nn. Newcastle upon 
Frank Graham. £2.50. 


As n designer of books lie was a com- 
plete uinuk-iir and, for nil his worship 
ol the eurly printers, singularly failed 
lo observe ihe principle* dial made their 
svork su splendid, ll is also true that ho 
■biuwl invariably ignored the canon 


Inevitably the IMM: 
focal point, and Mr MuiiF 
elegant footwork with ht-j 
dccessors in this Held, r 
White and Forrest Red 
<flwipter is followed by a <■ ' 
liognapliy and a selected I; 
trated books. There are - 1 
ring notes in the confu-'-.i 
and a rare moment of ;• 
balf lenient— as wlicn a < 
trot ion to The l/iuttingof '.! 
by Mol'liday appears in 
on American illustr a rioj . 
apparently nut mcniwnci; 
the main body of the it*- 
index, For those who 
chatted Ii* “over the ».* 
the wine", this will L’j- 
book ; others wit'll grow.*; 
may well Ii nd that it Ul-“ 
mcnl. 


Alice and other rarities 



WILLIAM 8. TODD 2<mW 

rile PaperB of (he Itibliugniphicul composed i M , Ul 
ooclcty of America months. And 

Volume 64: 1970. Volume t.5 : 1st J 011 !? 1 ,u, ! c thi ‘' 
quarter. 1971 Waal x " Uibliogra 

$Wycur! 3 CS pa^' VC ; 


Among much authoritative material 
domestic interest in uhe 
1970 issues of the BSA Papers inus-l 

hn mnnl .« #> 


whose -00.1)00 words were originally 
composed in mi more than eight 
months. And detective addicts 
should note that Ronald Burt dc 
Waal s " Bibliography of Shcrloekian 
Bibliographies and Periodicals ” 
occupies no fewer than fifteen elo.se- 
paoked pages. Ajinmy the va-ried 
cun ten is of the Fourth Quarter, 
Edward Simnien gives us some new 
mforniatiun about Sterne's A 
Political Romance from a printer's 


hn , ruivrst nus-i loniirat Komoncc Irom a printer’s 

be mcmioned one fascinating if ci^py. and Ci. M. Bentley Jr describes 
Specialized article (Firsl Ollnrl<«.r» „n for lli« lln .1 r..li 


B or.^ , ^ 1 lL 

Uie i? V 11 :1?, ° ,he ti,,ie v/1,h Thomson Sky Toiuin PMC03 llka 

>«f^. tertt 'h,„ over 

ZtSi ^ r- !!i 

More Kinds of Holiday. Choo.-iQ from M iiorts.i c - -in m 

More Depavtura Airports* To savo you lime nnrl ii-nni ir „ _■ 
Pxoo Boole, rt'p nil in our hoc iiiformaiion-mfl-nH inn t 

cokmr bonk. Auk vcmr T.-avoI An^n ™ J°°'P af J0 Mr 


. .. 11 

ijjwciahzeti art'cle (First Quarter) on 
The Haldeman-Julius ‘U(Hc Blue 
Books as a bibliographical prob- 

hy rPu TJ,on ‘ as Tansclle and 
Richard Colics Johnson (of the New- 
berry Library). The Second Quarter 
included, besides an illuminating 
■uJielc by Kenneth Nebcnzahl, ihe 
Chicago bookseller, “ Reflections on 
Hrmley and .Streeter ", the two great- 


Ml coMcciiiins of ° 2rClU ' ‘ °" llpi<N hiiHf -the con- 

sol dtfSS A£Sr . census of 


N fllliP 

Atldies 1 


, — ' r xmvi iv»iii:i ever 

sold at auction (1 878-9 J .,nd 1966-60 
respectively ), and Thomas L 
McIIaneys discovery of an earlv 
nmeicemh-ccntury litem, v agent. 
James I -in won of New York nji 

^ Wn - ll ) y Rw . bcrl J- Gem men of the 
•nns-t interesting (1808, of three 
almost unregarded early sales of 
books from William Beck ford’s lib- 
SR {tho , other ' s were in 1804 and 
1817, find II fflusi be hoped that Mr 

wSh 1 ?!? 1 w I also de:i ' 1 ‘ n duc course 
with these other predecessors lo the 

S"S ) Fonlhi " 

Ariel 0 R T ^[2(I surveys' 1 hi, ',pi2r- 
pa ration of the “Third Census of 
fncnnabula in American Libraries " 
Ihe fiubhcntion of which (47,188 are 


■ - ■ — - - « J l tlVOVI KU'A 

for the Hrsi time in full ctoUiil two 
surprisingly early facsimiles, in ink 
and water-colour, of Wake's Songs 
of Innocence and Experience; the 
lirst executed some time, after 1805, 
the second (from it) probably about 
182], 

The first 1971 issue of the USA 
Papers is noimble, if only 'because 
it occupies almost huff -the con- 

Ivnli \\l„ nr , ■ 


Js were originally (on. bound up with an l(W*i 
more than eight and thus technically tlw'A' - 
Iclectivo addicts of the first, suppress! £ 
Ronald Burt dc which may have been dec ' 
hy of Shcrkvk'ian with n fuked title-page iff 
id Periodicals ” authentic Macmillan iW.t 
ban fifteen close- it is hard to follow hi> --'r' 
mony the varied that a genuine title might E 
Fourth Quarter, furnished lo however f ; 
ves us some new superior an Appleton 
it Sterne's A membering an undoubted M- 
from a printer's 1865. which is an expeo^ 
ntlcy Jr describes even in poor condition (**■. 
n full detail hvo mentioned by Mr Wea«f 
acsi miles, in ink £950 at Sotheby's In April i 
jf H hike's Songs he proceeds to fiis census flit 
Experience; the authentic copies, every pw '■ 
time after 1805, He has personal^' c xilD1 ] n v'.j 
l probably about for, mid describes, a™ 

every one of which fle 

sue of the BSA recorded its full provenanot. 

if . 0 m. iv ,. l ^ cc ' lllse « « » nl0St ‘f 

ni,rir -l.hr* r-nn. - • .-.u 


Mi aid Prints, photographs 
i flW n paintings. HcatoirHHlI 
‘ , Wy.itl is a major architcc- 
rk Other Halls are mostly 
macular half-timbered or 
j jn construction, or a jumble 
^ uf many periods. A long 
uf recusancy, the Forty-live 
LiiKjihire witchcraft has left 
Wlrtf legends and gfiosl.s, Dun- 
Bi has the Dunk ley Boggart ; 
ii Hall an idiot's corse. Otihcr 
m troubled by a red monk. 
.,nd blue ladies— one wihite 
tducc moved on to the M6- - 
m Mis and horsemen, even a 
Some have acquired sktiHs 
rapidly bring disaster to the 
ihon "hiflcd by n careless 
’.Agt\rnf( Hall went svest and 
c.uu!\ with or without its 
un the James River. Rich- 
Virginid. Miss Chapman, ax 
. puis flevh on the bones of 
lidu*Cs as listed somewhat drily 
'■ Buildings of England ’’ series. 

\ Hvi. Jerusalem Landscapes. 
J.Hiid Humphries. £3.50. 

artist born in Austria, 
Fkhu emigrated to Palestine 
.ind since 1919 has lived and 
in Jerusalem. This book 
blK Dr Willem Sandberg and 
iiuppuisilby Elisheva Cohen. 
I uralor i»l the Israel Museum 
r- s ilcm. illustrates her vivid 
Nc'uion in line and w-,i4cr- 
t'-'f the city and it.s people and 
ii-erc nujoty ivf the Judean 
k-rs. 

klk IlLsay. The Picture Book 
«, (Silt. 33pp. 242 

'« luhn Baker. £3.25. 
j"f •' an introduction on the art 
p , I,,r ) of brass memorials, in- 
i table to show the number 
Nd by each county, but with 
D'hhld illustrations this is 
trJ- a ' its title professes, a 


his movements and decisions were Shakespeare may have acted To 
never without scriptural guidance, these and scores of other places Mr 
even to lindmg geographical dircc- Rowson conducts his readers in a 
Hons for his best escape route from search lor the visible evidences of 
the Bunk of Joshua. He remained Lancashire history and legend. An 
fur most of the lime in secret touch interesting miscellany, ilimigh fur 
with American missionary friends in those disposed to follow him an 
Manila, some of whom were arrangement by location rather than 
executed by ,he Japanese on charges alpha helically would huve been con- 
of spying. venvni; and the absence uf a nup 

The atmosphere of those days is is a drawback, 
easily recalled in Mr Go’s mind hut .. 

less easily, ul this distant dale, by * Ediluri, Abstracts 

an ordinary reader. °* dtshire I nclosnre Awards and 

Agreements. 2 1 f>pp. Devizes: 

.. Wilt-hire Record Society. £2.50." 

Classical Studies earliest of the Wiltshire cnclos- 

Hakijii-:. Colin, ihe Georgies: A s , ure doeumcnls Mr Sandcll prints 
Transitional Poem. 31pp. Abing- di,lc ’: fr ‘?/V ,C ,c ‘ Bn rtf Chs,rlcs *■ 
don-on-Thamcs: The Abbey Press. :<nd ,n ^re are 200 awards and 
30 p agrccmcnls. most of them now lodged 

_ .. .. ., .. in ihe County Record Office ul 

In Uh,s levture trim Hard.e argue.s | r uwbridgc. Ihe editor arranges his 
that wh.le m Eclogue IV Virg.l lu st abslracts alph;, helically under place- 
conceived the idea of Himself us an n anie.s. w ith information un ihe date. 

?' L '. ^ VI . h f f,r>l nercage. .,nd names of the parties 

conceived the otgu s .is a .step on L - rt | IlMrnj j His editorial task is com- 

the way lo epic. This was to be a p] C icd with a general introduction in 

poem ,>n an tutton, an origin .and w | lich jhe llif l crcMl kinds of cnc|o . 

the Georgies is essentially a poem Sl|rc >|n<J , hc hislorica | background 
of orignis. culmmatmg ,n the new are rcviewet |. :in c , kWc ip of 
origin ol bee* in the story of || lc ct ,„in V> an( | fu|j j ni j cx 


^Sv'oVhc? 1 county's re- Harijii-:. Chun. Ihe Georgies: A \ ut * V-* 1 
i*!omwry houses, with some Transitional Poem. 3!pp. Abing- ^‘‘ Cs . 


In Uhis lecture Colin Hardic argues 
that while in Eclogue IV Virgil lirst 
conceived the idea of himself as ail 
epic poet, in Etlogiic VI he first 
conceived the Georgies as a step on 
the way lo epic. This was to be a 
poem on an nit ion, an *“ origin ”, and 
the Georgies is essentially a poem 
of origins, culminating in the new 
“origin” nf bee* in the story of 
Aristaeus and Orpheus. In this way 
Mr Hardic solves the old problem 
tsf rhe relevance or “ integration " of 
die Aristaeus story, if the Georgies 
is assumed to he merely a poem 
on agriculture. All the many myths, 
whether continued from b lague Vt 
.or firsl found in Georgies I to 111. 
are woven into the texture of the 
final story; one such, the Under- 
woritl. is here treated at length. 
Finally lie interprets the story ns an 
allegory of the poets development 
and dilemma. Mr Hardie’s arguments 
arc always based on an enviable 
erudition, and his thesis, if un- 
orthodox, deserves the ohwc attention 
of any student of Virgil in general 
or of Georgies IV in particular. 

Horticulture 

Hadi ii.i o. Mil r-.s. Tapiarv and 
Ornamental Hedges. MHlpp. A. 
and C. Black. £3. 

The rather high cost of this study of 
one restricted aspect of lu*riiculliii e 
is no doubt due to its handsome 
scries of photographs illustrating the 
varieties of topiary work in English 
gardens. Miles Hadfield finds Ihe 
earliest trace of this elaborate art in 
the elder Pliny, and in connexion 
with the Mediterranean cypress, but 
his story proper begins with Tudor 
Hampton Court and continues with 
die fashionahlc Elizabethan knot 
gardens as illustrated, for instance, in 
Parkinson's Paradisi in Sole ; then 


Ll V- -te its title piofesses. a considers the later uses lo which Binns, who hail been captured at 
(book. Are the older brasses architects of Ihe ornamental garden Worcester in 1651 and I escaped from 
'tylized representations: have put the clipped hedge and the the Tower in disguise lo Russia 
if? attempt to show actual like- shaped tree in .ill its fanciful varia- where he served the Tsar ^ against 
\ Ttle author's opinion that lions. The hook concludes with a “ Polanders and tartars until 
, to be supported by a fully annotated list of those shrubs recalled to Scotland by Charles 11 
mne brasses illustrated, many and plants which lend themselves to In view of this background it is .per- 
^portray strikingly individual the lopiarist's clippers. * haps not surprising that the Scots 

. Tie illustrations arc not Dragoons began somewhat dis- 


Military History 

Rahktii. A. J. 7 lie East Yorkshire 
Regiment. 152pp. £2.10. 
Biatki.imk, Mkii.u-i. The Royal 
Scots Greys. 126pp. £2.10. 
Mount. Pun n*. The Oxfordshire and 
Hnckhigluiinshirtt Light Infantry. 
I5(ipp. £2.10. 

C'ouK. 11 1 If ill. The North S fa jjo ni- 
si lire Regiment. 135pp. £2.10. 

! ('Mi. Ivmi-s. The Duke of MVI/izijc- 
tnn's Regiment. (West Riding.) 

1 1 6pp. J 1.75. 

R \V. t VKH . The Lancashire Fusi- 
liers, 1 35 pp. £2 10. 

I co ( ooper. 

Hiis recent hatch or short regi- 
mental histories maintains ihe high 
standard of [he series edited hy Sii 
Brian Morrucks. The origins ami 
subsequent service of all ibese iegi- 
meiiK .ue so close I v woven into ihe 
lesiuie ot I nyli-li hiauiy since ihe 
tale seVLiileciiiii ami early eighteenth 
centuries that their stories, un- 
cluttered by i he kind of domestic 
detail which generally renders regi- 
mental history so indigestible, make 
compelling reading. The Greys, for 
example, were first raised as the 
Royal Regiment of Scots Dragoons 
for the purpose of subduing the 
Covenanters, their first colonel 
being a picturesque and bearded 
patriarch. Tom Dalyell of ihe 
Binns, who had been captured at 
Worcester in 1651 and escaped frum 
the Tower in disguise to Russia 
where he served Hie Tsar against 
“ Polanders and Tartars " until 
recalled to Scotland by Charles II. 


cm political philosophy. This is Die 
main negative poini of his argument. 
Ihe positive force of the argument 
is i o show ilia: morality is a rational 
phenomenon. an ( | ihal actions and 
behaviour which are to be morally 
justified hy people .ire i hereby lu be 
rationally j list i lied. Hut. ihe argil mom 
runs, the concept of rationality can- 
not. in this selling, he identified with 
lhai of consistency nor with that of 
means which lead lo a particular 
end. I he end of morality has often 
been said lo be w hat people leant, and 
Mr Norman Iki s a very interest- 
ing and detailed discussion of the 
concept of wanting in this connexion. 
He argues convincingly that the 
rationality of LMhic.il arguments is in 
a louse sense consistency, in that the 
moral concept*, employed in justify- 
ing an action, or justifying a criticism 
of some behaviour, hang together in 
some son of systematic way. The 
ethical concepts which one employs 
are derived essentially from the 
society one lives in; it is the society 
xvhicli gives them meaning, just as it 
is the whole way nf life w-luch gives 
language in general meaning. Thai 
this leads 10 a modified kind of ethi- 
cal relativism does not alarm Mr 
Norman. He discusses very calmly 
the consequences, often thought 
so alarming, of accepting, as indued 
sociologists and ailihropologisls 
mud, a soil of lehilivisni. liis dis- 
cussion of file sense or meaning of 
moral concepts is particularly en- 
lightening. fliis is a hook to Ik 
very strongly i ecu in mended to soci- 
ologisis. hui also to moral philoso- 
phers. h is easy to read, and 
thoroughly enjoyable without re- 
course li.uing mice been made la 
facetious oi tiisuil examples. 


Transport 

Wn nm\. i ii i a i ki v. / iiudtm 
I'mtitl 1 1 tu nn, i \ v. A 1 hsiorv . 

1 8 * 14 . 1 1 ) 1 .; . J-lujxp. Atle .11 and 

1 inwiii. £4.5ti 

In ihe m>>*k-rn bisiu/x of ham-purl, 
cilj and a 1 Inn h.m 1 1 alll Ways haxc 
an important ix’aLt’. and v cl com- 
pur.it ixc lx : il'V ha* mx tar appealed 


ie in print about ilvem. This is a 
I. popularly written account of E m- 
it don’s experience, piofuscly illn.srf ra- 
il ted hm with rathe 1 %m.tll plates. No 
d full list of sources is given, alllimivh 
ly two pages, one of acknowledgments 
>c and the other a very short liiblin- 
ni griiphy, pi oxide a number of chics, 
n- What a pity there are no detailed end- 
lh notes xxhicli xxouUl have made 1-liis 
jf hook much moie valuable to ir.mv- 
■ir port historian-;, especially to those 
!H concerned with making comparisons 
id between regions or cities. 

^ Beginning with tlw horse-iiam era, 
n Mr Wilson proceeds with great 
ue clarity and numerous signs of sound 
in research to the troubled days of the 
ie 1920s and 1930s when London's pas- 
y* senger transport u taler la kings were 
£! receiving critical attention from .stale 
h and citizens. He has .ilicinplcd to 
" relate Lhe dcxeiopinonl of ihe tr.un- 
l_ way and trolley -bus system to the 
)v changing social background of 1 011 - 
jl don — but not always with coii'pic- 
cs 11 ous success! ] -or in stance, the 
a i reviewer won Id have wished for nimo 
,j. on the growth of I ondon’s .suburbs 
t r and the relation ship of pas.se ngcr 
ll y services to this. Yet this luuxk will 
I,, be of cun side Table value lo tho.se 
c j concerned with the modem history 
„j s of the city, 
is- 

° n [ Travel anil i'opo^inph.v 

'N' Hammond. Ri>.ismi> J. W. (Fdiioi). 
'- 1 ' Non hern Irclttnd. 1611pp. Ward 
l ock. 6rtp. 

r c- A P*’vkei guide for Northern lielaiid 
l 0 i.\ a welcome addition to Ward 
I .ixck’s series of " Red (iuides”. In- 
tended eh it'll v 1 01 holiday-makers, 
the descriptions and Migyesibms for 
sightseeing arc ar ranged 10 follow ihe 
main piciiiiesque n'liies. xsnh con- 
,f ' ,, dilioiK id admission in diuw place* 
v. mid useful local liiloim.iiion iii-ath 
nisi formulated. Be ides i-li.ijogi.iplis 
there are luuneruiis vivid I inc- 
ut, draw ings, duel lx .irihiiccim.il I lie 
.ixc maps arc simple, hut ilu-re .or deal 
101 - street plans ul *. t-n 1 1 1 ltell«s: and 
-e.l I rtmlondcrrx 


11 is » uiwi w-r- 1 

ancc. Fifteen of the sew 

Tr«teiU Antes, tsft** 


Pj ■ine-drawing.s but photo- 
r on a reduced scale from 
Jp. turned into positives, and 
F/'n jo a solid gilt base. The 
[wrtdinly appears to bear o(it 
[■‘‘'x'ls ehi m that “the ex- 
U’ and features of the efligies 
■»(t accurate representation 
revealing the 
duster of u, e individual . . , 


Local History 

Had£n, H. Jack, The “ Stourbridge 
Glass" industry in the 19c. A 
Jftudy of the Glass Industry in 
Stourbridge, Brierley Hill, and 
Dudley. 38pp. BJack Country 
Society, 49 Victoria Road, Tipton. 
Paperback, 30p. 


haps not surprising that the Scots 
Dragoons began somewhat dis- 
creditably with one of their troops 
involved in the affair of Lhe Wigtown 
martyrs. 

The records of the infantry regi- 
ments concerned are no less interest- 
ing and no less distinguished and 
Lhey served with unfailing honour, 
and little reward front their govern- 
ments when immediate dangers 
were past, in most of the great cam- 


7 ..... .w.. nuum n Lnuin vn , .,ij n lnM 

copies of the Inst edition of Alice's in the V nit<! r T® 
Adventures in Wonderland, respect- country (one m AM 
fujly known generally ns “ the 1865 purchased J t 

Alice'. Williams, Madan. Roger G |o uc^icr Aeoth9h^ 
Lancclyn Green and other authori- hands) u nd 
tics notwithstanding, most of us. mer, nalurnllyk In aqm ^ 
when confronted with a copy of or a iwo knoWrt cop J y 
reference to this always tantalizing appeared: ^ 

book have continued tu loan heavily between 1924 M.-J 
on Professor William H. Bond’s very «nce owd^^;.^^ 
thorough and detailod account of the Albany,-* 
publication or the withdrawn edition . in approxlmal e.orJ r .“ 
v m Ubr «ry Bulletin, Vol of * ntfsochuip^ - Wgj 

X, No 3, 1956. Mr Weaver, who dis- begins, ObyioUsk JjfrLy, 
claims any professional expertise as , unique copy 'MdJ^W ..j 
a bibliographer, has nevorthdess copy In 
produced, after years oF devoted .1944 for 

h v V- Va,uaW 9 supplement; Hfled. by 

, He ffsi examines, with ad- '■ a pr«?of a^ved 
mittedly less than conclusive results, at Orfof d) 

Xa 'T’Orass of conflicting evidence Newberry 
about ^ how many conics rWtoQmi some rdoUbls: i 


purcbnsetl in 1952 from 
Gloucester, .fc.JjJjj 
hands) und one mStfnwK 


f* "JJ* Portraits on braxses Descended from several generations . ‘ l fr( ^ m Marlborough to Mont- 

MI,lt IV credited of glass manufacturers, the author n ; s invidious to pick out 

has made n special study of the his- j* si ' j e achievement in rhe long 
rant,* , v, tory of this ancient industry ahd here rK _ rc i G f. service, of any one of 

1 P n J Bntl Memoirs he traces, witb the help of bid maps, . u.., j 5 difficult not to nwn- 


iwo known copies ,svto / 

appeared : one : AomJJjh 
between 1924 pnfcWJJ 
once oxvn^^ J^Jj 

bnWrojdowte.oV."' 

uiUqubcopy(50«?«|j 
copy- in binder^ 

,1944 for £720.plia^ 


^ ti* 11 '- 22 ‘ ,pp ' 

?’'" c . n| “ember of the Cbin- 
ll ^ m 'he Philippines, 
!•-, 1 * 5e columns of his 

t‘inM°fh^ Ck - Jap!ln “ e a88res ' 
1,1 in the 1930s and 

C ® pini °n in the Philip- 

,? t ,hem ' When Pearl 

bi >< T. , fou r eti b * 

4(1 wan aJJS ? 11 he was a 
Jn % bchin5 r ? fled - having 
^ in Kta- ia - Mani,a - lived 
len La ?. ld, ng 111 the caoltal 


Jie traces, witb the he{p of old maps, 
the location of some of the early 
glasshouses in the Stourbridge area, 
With its knowledgenble account of 
the glass-makers and their earlier 
troubles, notably the burden of the 
excise duties, and its Illumination 
of the habits and customs of the 
men engaged in glass-making, the 
short book makes a distinctive con- 
tribution to industrial history. • 


Rowson, Cyril. Curiosities of Lan- 
cashire. 64pp. Newcastle upon . . 

Tyne: Frank Graham. Paperback, Philosophy 
60p. „ 

A I Smith 3 Is Halt. Bolton, a foot- » 


them, but it is. difficult not to men- 
tion the Lancashire Fusiliers at the 
Gallipofi landings when, cm April 
2 S |9I5. they gained six Victoria 
Crosses “before breakfast” out of 
a . total of eighteen ui the Firtt 
World War. 

These excellent histories are lhe 
more valuable since: none of Inc 
regiments concerned now exisls.m its 
own right. 1 . 


I 

I TolNo-Hoino ^ j 



. •• 7 • i‘ t * . *-*-*. - - -» * ‘ 


Suice inevitably i conmeting evidence ; NCT“twrry -vwj,^ 

. substltaied his name for that of its ■ 1oW L ? any j C0 P'es Dodgson •' some idoUbls,. : 

• / r r i? nnl , or '. M j ss StHIwell, among the ?overJrf 5n fpre faulte were: dis- second. 

' f, r S ql i 6nt ^tallbns of this pow prime ^ 20 or mOre"7 48 ?), how £idte tM v F ' fflrt, f,'l 

flrat reference hnrfid, p 1 5”? many Were returned (34 ?). how m«nw Yrirk alsd 


among ihe , 1 * WIua wojc.uia- skvjw. 

1 fluent citatidns of this ptxw prime mS ^ 20 or i nOre ,? 48 ?), how ndte tbat.f 7 ^ 11 ^. 

. flrat u , refc ^ took - p x 

incunabula o. w. 6 rac k j r and -g?l9W» 

Jaiucs B. Davis discuss Smollett’s • : . bookp' <Ap8C.jj 

sequence of revisions^ (q Oie ^ariy coniL ^5 problem of. tJo^wr rariM4^ 


>n la £o a capftaI * A ‘ H »«. BoUco a foot- R i8 C ^p D ’ox1o?dT Blaik- 

print on the floor is displayed as - ^ • '• 1 

lo live s- tbat of the Protestant martyr George ......U hOIu ini^rpeitno 


l 1 l ■ „ 

■ i. •• 1 ' ' <L ? - 
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KEG AN PAUL, 
TRENCH, 
TRUBNER & CO. 

Oriental Booksellers & Publishers 

43 Great Russell Street, 

London WC1B 3PB 
01-636 1253/9891 

DESCRIPTION DE LEGYPTE. First an d Best 
Edition. 13 vols. text. 13 vols. plates. 1809-28. £2.000 

HOMMA1RE DE HELL (Xaviert Les Steppes dc la 
Mer Caspian i . Voyage Pittoresque, Hislorique et 
Scientifiqae. 3 vols.- plus atlas of plates. Prcscnfnfion 
copy in rhe Duke de Montpensier 1843-45 £400 

MARMOL iL.D.) L’Afrique. 3 vols. The Beck ford 
Copy, 1677 £350 

HOOKER (Sir Joseph. Dalton) The Rhododendrons of 
Sikkini-Hiniulsiya. 30 beautiful coloured phitex. 1849 

£220 

:. BURTON (Sir Richtird F.) The Guide Book. A Pic- 
! lorial Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina^ Rare pamphlet. 

‘ 1865 / . , £250 

1 BURTON. Letter signed from the Khedive Ikmibl of 
Egypt to Burton offering him the Governorship of 
Dafur, with the draft of Burton’s reply, 1877 £200 

Large stock of Africana, Oriental History^ {, 
j Travel, Art, etc* Catalogues ow request ! 
Japanese & Chinese Prints & Pafntmgs f ' ; 

; Indian & Persian MimatuFes^ -*‘XV 


- > -i. 






1156: TLS 24.9.71 


Invite the International 
Literary Critic H ome 

Hie TLS is an intellectual forum without equal anywhere in the world. In its naecs etnerK in min u . . 

cenicT^u/i| 0 “PT 0tl !f 7’ ,he beneril of cve, 'l' onc wilh a" interesl in all fields of thought. The TLS is a serious pare/cL 
1 th scho,ar5 >l"P before mere literary journalism, but it is far from stodgy or stuffy. P ‘^ ’ 

artk l/nMh! 10 m “ y ^ " ll ‘? ri " y bl “ 0llr policv is 10 deul wilh boolis «« every subject, as vehicles for ideas rather than fashion* 


XUANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


(SURFACE MAIL) 

Australia 

Austria 

Gdgium 

Canada 


Denmark 
hinland 
Trance 
Got many 

Greece 
Holland 
Irish Republic 

Italy 

Japan 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Portugal 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland .. 

U-S. A. . . | 

United Kingdom 
(Inland and overseas) 


(Air freight) 
(Air Freight) 


(Air Freight I 


$ 1 5.80 

Seh.450 

l-r.900 

% 1 8.00 
$21.00 

Kr. 1 76.80 

FMK.75 

Fr. 96.00 

DM.65 

Dr.535 

DEI.65 

£7.28 

J 1,000 Lire 

Yen 6.350 

$15.80 

K r.l 28 

Hsc.510 

R. 13.00 

Pcs. t .250 

Kr.93 

Fr.75.00 

$18.00 

$21.00 


q . l i oled «pp!y only in cascn wit we cwlnmes 
pcnuissitm, ii iKxtssary. lt.t> Ikvii m.i riled 

OVERSEAS 

maj . l ' e , e,lle ?S l Ufl siihwription 

3&2JU ? 1,1 " r , hu «' »"* 

P R A NCR 

The Times Office. S rue Ha lew. PARIS ‘i c 

CANADA 

ONTARK) Cl ‘ r,adi, ' n ServiCu nivisk ’ n - Un* 4«*0. King Ot>. 

DENMARK 

Ilic TimM Subscript inn Agency, care ni feu wk ■ 
oliiddisirtbuiiuii, Hnvcdvaglqpde it, COI'liNHACil-N K. 
U.S.A. 

S5HlwrWKSS?a,B' F “' 

SWITZERLAND 

GENfivS | , 7 CprCSCn ‘ a4fve4 ' S A - ^lemin 12. 1211 

SPAIN 

MADIUD. U ° prescm - Ui '^ «-A. Nunc/ dc llulbos. 125 

ITALY . 

Publishers Rcpresen i a tives, S.A., Via Toscana 30, ROMA. 

GERMANY 

WI BSBA D EN PrC,,C 0 1:1 t,Vus 1 S A - Tm.misstra’sse t. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

251 “* and l,: ‘ nd i« your newsagent; or 

f52-nm« 1° M,c Subscription Manager, 

liic limes. I riming House S<|iiare, LONDON. EC4P4DE. 


-L rue p ri „i ins H„„« roND^ESp ™S- e: 

........ 

lo THE SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER THF TIMFS iitpdadv mn 

PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON TIMES NEWSPAPERS LIMITED, 


PIcM^e arrange a year's subscription to (he TLS. starling with the earliest 
possible issue, 

□ I enclose Cheque/ PO/ Money Order for 
Q Please invoice me in due course, 

(Tick box where applicable) 


Name 

Address. 


Profession' 
Signature . 


m ■ . ■ y : — r" * ■ • s ,.nS 

S : ; J 301 ' - ■ ■ • . . 

S ■ -■ ■ i . ' ' f i f 
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Other Vacant 
Appointments 


•lie POLYTECHNIC oi BOROIICH OF WATFORD 
liviQTlI LONDON public 1 1 bk M t its 

hORin u . sr.MOR .\xsisj-\ni : 

II J«" f » ■,,, OENIKaL LFNDINI) 

■ - - ■ sa 

j. , ni» PM» ‘ n “ D f,r ■nil experleiic..-. b u i OiurUTul J.IDrurLin, 

HfiL.% aa, mill Mart wlttfn A P..1. 

rL : 41-5,0 W £1,00 The dut jc* of the pnu tut lhi«e «l 

‘‘-li . - f A, m . Hwnil-ln-i-luirBL- ..I « l.mdlim i.in. 

■-* 1 ....... ,gj , r p[[c3tiun IWW «ry In tin: centre ot 4 lively town. 

WW.SiftJ u the Jboie aJdieis Further Unelli an raJr 4 . 1 l. 

tt Appllcnr tom in» hk-cIuI f.e-in n.mlifiti 

ihoulil be hem within .1 ruilnlul.t .if il-ly 

viiillN BOROUGH OF edveiitoemem iu A, \v. Mill. 11 . a . 
MDlJiT DU*» F.L.A., ni.ruugli LibrurUn. 1 cnirni l.ih. 

SUTTON 'Wjy HuniitiLnJ A .uni, WeltimJ. Will 

iDUrAUOS DtPARTMtNT 
* UMABILS DIVISION 

- 4 SflliD Swle . 

£piriDl Pfl'i 11 “ p,f,CUl un<,e/ CRKER nn*le ertlcke wun'ea. 90U-!.0lH) 

..., k .l, Miiiitlia wordi. QuM nil-*. [.liemi v navel. 

,'wl IIMMH wl'h 1 hrr* 1 iui> •rchaejrtoiiejl. n.i«w.vl. etc. — Write 

■r.« .« W'Wrt W « pl ‘ S{ J|J„ to THE CiRUI-.K I J A/ 1 I IT. S3 

water wilh un rp We*Hhrurne Urove, Undvn, W.‘ jua 

'*•* r- t*J-^«L£“Sat V P 5 '“ POfcMS PUBLISH LD m uniBbtet 

limn. J' ^ 0 L,v ^w J uh 3 fiL- ie- A aniholoBv. trir (4lior<al 

i in. O' *iw* ‘X'l a^ QeiSlrer crtlictvni SnN pocnn s A.t lur 

I'X ktt [ lh,n |I|C <lh °* lul,Br * delulli «if cash n« ird, nij evcellenl 

ternii I ondun Lllvrutv I JUimis ltd 

11 II fral. PllPvlP 0 ' bit! OIII- lhL.I. 2V Airnue t b.imbcrt. Veijnjq 
Place. Lundun. W L I 


The duties nl the pnu rut (hi4c nl 
Ka nd-in-L'Iiumr .il 11 lsrs> l.rmllnu l ln. 
tary In 1 I 4 ’ centre of a lively iohij. 

Further Unatlv on raimil. 

Appllcnrionv im< ipeilul f.irm n.iulieili 
ihoulil be vein within .1 fuitnlul.t .if iluv 
■dvertlieineiil iu A. W. Ilill. H.A, 
F.L.A., UntuuBli llhrjrljn. « ciilriit l.ih. 
Jlltl' Wmti.nf. will 



Public otid University 

Appointments 


rkre univkrsity. 

UGANDA 

At IANS ■« Invited fm Hie 
pttls: m hlNHHl ASMS I • 
MARIAN or fllll-.F I - AIA- 
tl(. iM ASMSTAN t I tlll SKlAN 

in IV Mjln Lthr.uv AppIleunU. 

m coh-vj a L'liiveinllV 
i j it*' aMicd ivoicvviuiial Lilt- 
jut'lMtlvAI. *■ lean .1 jean* e iln- 
-r in an auJ.ml, i>r rc- 
J li’.iri Adraml'iruilie eapet lence 
Ar;olni,r uKl be ropupjible 
■•1 f'-tf luo.it'jnlna «>| the C. 1 I 8 - 
r 4 iU UlJn, in-Uon of the Muin 
. I ;<ntdni cl Cauloiulnw pro- 
. . 1 ; M 6 : Ifpoeivity luh-llbnirlri . 
.-•%« Hus ud maintenance of rhe 
i'i t'fcjB Caulogue. and other 
• ■ .1 nu be 3lvi,tted by rtw Mb- 
it tj'.'-ivjnil lor (br nitiel p-rvaeea 
,-j 1 . ci. r r.iti detree piui .1 rc«o<- 
r win rwl'HiciDul diullftcalion. 

« I (dll' norklne evperleniv. 
is l" in academic or revruicli 

■|. .»!!«• 'll a'l.‘»nn-£t':.nn p.n. 
Ai ptt. <£Ui> niiui. t" 

■ V,liii aupNcmcnted in mhec 
pi 'Stetluui onJ ediieallnn 
1 ' I ihllJrrn'v ti-lid.iy i-lclt 
in lirprn prune cute bv 
-jr. •■rrnreDi I.SS.U Fanitlv cua- 
u *;r.ilil ik«iu„, leave. 
fniitAiUjiv in copieii 11 null ns 
K.12 October. 1171, to later- 
. '--juniU. *VI»I fr.lieilbjili 
Lotunn. Wjp HUT. from 
. te'l'tuiiri ire av aUabte 

UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW ENGLAND 

4 ' 11 ble. New South Wile* 
lilTVKCB5— bMULISII 

J rM. AllllNj J]c Invlled for ..rie 
. ' * .liacRJiinro in 

fw'C'rui who hare quailfl, 

• '7_'te |.-oe:jl held uf pnat. 

litc.-Atiire. ineludtiiw 

!'.} l . J . 'te wiitvjful jppheani or 

V»*£r»?wii.* du,y 

& ■' ‘j * ***" * to iA4.:8ft 
. .. w.ra incfcmenm. 

pro* Wan far 

r*.V«5?: 1 ' 1“ vddt- 

L V ,™*‘W «:ademlc appoini- 
i»'<rjEouiiion I, utaiiable to. 
*-4 b , » ,n 7 “f build. 

: I? j'SLB* **?*«• study Ifciv* 
■j/iVS' nucredit mas be 
.wi cUfjoa Iiudi leave cntlile- 

■" iSt— I** 1 *** 11 f ll L *e obtained 
■■ti’jfri. 1 ? 1 ’ 1 ?^ -fdairaotltaeaKh 
■■ Hi nPiU' |?. rj urdon Sqiwre. 
1 . 'Tel 1 OI-.187 (H72S 

t." ' ei e '“ sn UOd October. 


Appointments Wanted 



IMMF.DIATK ADVANCES 
AUK STILI. AVAII.AIII.K 

ISO I.. 1 10,0011 

Nu Security Nirudcil 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

It Clifford Street. 

New Hand StrCi t, 1 .1 Wilh III. W l. 
Tel. 1 UI-7J4 508 .1 ur 2»|4. 


KNJflY WKI r INC J Him mile lur 

C'-'fi! ‘ Send fur H r.ulde 

S ;cel tk tilling countk.vi orpui 'unit let 
t beginner, ur evpci luked — JVilter, - 
King (J'LSi. Llun Club. .Shr«rjliirc 



ACT.'URATk |U'f.'iil..>iiul 1 1 lima l-jl'ini 
■nj tntkdlilng. Hui.li ni-u-uu — k 
Sluder. |U Uie wilt uii> n 1 . 11 )^. Jtf 1 
Vl-.Uti I Sol. 

ACt*. IVr. I'uri r'uann. 16 llraui.il 
1*1.. s W.J is, :.;w, 

.MSS. iviviiird iiukhlv jU.i uicmaiPt. 
rvninit truni TjKv. Iltijdkjl ni. rtelu- 

errming 14-lriin rm ICC — Mjrgan-t 
Uda.ol. o> 'flic Slrrcl. kiitliltyl..|i 

suvt.-a sno. 

MSS., lliev, libed. dd.l.-di-J - M, 1 . 
Huiiici. >.J il'iiuii li-i-e. M-.ijii-ii 
ISirk. Nuulimhiuii. III. .' 8 : inti 



*®MSfu1PHRIAL METAL 
P^INDUSTRIES(KYNOCH)LTD.i 

INFORMATION 

ASSISTANT 

riie rr.irpniil/ailon und L-aicnshwl .if the 1 iimiiiiij - s 
J-cnlul | ibrnry services rvt)iilre the n|iPuiiitiiK-nl ■■[ n 
■Senior Assistant for Informal Inn dm lev. Tin- .vork 
will he niiiinly Liuiccrm-d -.ilth vciciitilk ami led hi n- 
comiiiL-TLiBl In 1111 i 1 lev. lilcmtiirv Mirveys, etc. 

Applications for this post are Invited Ironi mm mu! 
womrii, who liuvo lud several years' experience in 
tills field uf special library uprk, picIrr.iMy -.sltli n 
melnlhirgical and cnpincerinu bnckirroniid. 
rite pust carries a Blind salary and condii Ion, ot 
employment include Micmbcisliip ul Hcmluu and 1*. olit- 
Shari nu Sdiemej. 

I'lease wnte nr telcplnme. ijimtinw reference no. 
i;i». M ’• W nun 11 "s Hkrvuiurl tlfflecr tSutli. 

Iniperial Metal Imhisliics (Kyimcli) I. fall i ted. — . 

Viymieli Worts. Wiu.m. Ili 1111 indium, lln 7 ISA. /f 
lei. »2I-J5t> -IH48, fm. 226J. /f 


.it- .IvA 


1 .1 1 t'OH I ANT SI'FlI-M. Mllli I! 

“ PtALMil-WS ipjr.y lo the lines 
newsp.iper " l?Ki-|ui| Umul row 
■vhIIrIiIl- oa ni Ki n-lll in. The ncucnlscd 
lu.il fur the 1111..1 come run I rrkulicc 

use OI U 1 L 1 yn-nt ih-vspjprr, this v.urk 
nerd*, nu iniiadiicllnn. 1 . un,|:.n'ly 
uiuehi ulter. n mlcru-Olm iJUhm luvi-r. 
lln) the (nil I S| jeuri 1 , nuu m.iil.-ihlel 
A icH ul ihr Bound iiii.n li-rlv luluiiiia 
back ni 1 hi rjilt Iwhi’s utc j|m uvbII- 
able. UN I, bound I lie 1 .inipli 11 I't-rlod 

l-iiuii I'Uki-inai ijunri cvecr-t fm u luv 

>Jun [li-rll Voliimi-v I- nil ililulls oil 
MlipUeulh'il. It I'.'rdev. SiOb I iiiililcy 
Hi.:rd, 1 'intliKi. N\S 1 T ,l| | I el> j-liune . 
III -4 il ■l..7Hm7M 

I (INDUS AN I'I IMII X lUvr.lle-liCI 
aliiilvlini lln- I If.- ,if 1 ..nil. in unit III 
Inr 111 r.il miv In-Jut n.mlil dr nh'li illv re- 
•ti»" .lununla >i| I'ClM'Uil cirnlriUti 

ivlinii ■Hnilli.li- i.inie ImI a-r I ..nJ"n 
III.- nr whl.h iimkl an aspect -.f ilic 
tharailer of In |, >p|r. 1 .nililhulnra' 
an.invmilv. whin ir.iii'MciL Is 'i.siind 
• -W'rilc H-.v 11 .' is IIS. I hi I linrs. 
I'.Jl- Jl.iT. 



rillTOKIAI SI HVir 1--RI.SL All*. II. 

Ch.oiivriilna. |. .aui.M.lina it.-. I'civon- 
■ll/ej veiviee by inof.-is'.iiuis a l mi. 

■ABJhk mtei. I dl '.irt.i I r or sill I dll IS. Ul 
Vmlij-r f d . N a 


Educational 


AFRICA, Alla kiiisl 11 R-it non jiti Hum- 
mcrsmlili Uonki. I.illord. PI . X 'V I * 

ALMOST unv learn v-J miJ scirnillk hiur- 
na la buught ->nd j>>ld. Iienii alien n< 
rjlmet'v/OlllDal Index In Ilk IMld 
Nature 'before ini5>. (Juui'c* l» l'e- 
view. Journal uf the Knj.il UnlliU 
Servlcei Iiui'.tnilun. Jaii-nal . ■<! (he 
Poyul Stjilsilf.il SudcLj. Ri*"» .it S« eiy 
Plill.wphicdl linns f. I'rncx. A A 1* 
Ac,. eanstuiMly wanted. Lc.itnrJ Such • 
lies pk-iU4 11 QIC : wc ale Mkmg lor 
itgtaii 10 micro-film i-nui Jonrn-Jl,. 
proceed loss, ir.vhdiilnns. Ac KlnJlv 
lOnlncl 111 : II. I'urde., U‘ih l ln.lilcy 
R-uid. Luud&n. NWJ 7UH. lelruhnn- : 
Ol-dJS U378fS?'S». 

AUTOOHAPIIS.— Tup cash prices l-ald 
fur lei let* nnd dm-urtii-llls ol fnnn.nV 
people. — 5cnJ for fire l-rochwc i-n 
“ llinl- l.l «ll juur Aiit-urr-.uih> 
Charles I- jlutnlliun. 43 Fist J.iril 
Street. New Yurie. H V. 

SLA VIC A bouabl and V>fd— A •'. Hull. 

30 Stalnev Koad. 7 akVcnhani. Miads 

WANTL'Il. Curnpk-le i-i pall luiumes 
New Selcnilsi I rout |uJo 10 l"7| — 
Ciuibci 1 kit hards. IIldIvV J 002 

FHOTUUit A 1*1 IIC CSSAVx — Ibc Boy. 
Cunoe Flriilc 01 fwebe Avmlaale 
from Dock Adeem lire,. P Lnwlundi 
Koad Hurrou. Middlesex .. 

SECONDHAND BOOKS POST FREB. 
A wide selection m cxcelkni Dunks at- 
ways available New cuialunue now 
available.— I* II Tailor. St Anns 
Lodge. I'iZ Sjcimme Bo id. Farn- 
borough. Hants 


M I'llV Al IIIIM1-: fur «CK 

I'.jUjI I iniii.n l**t (H.'l U A A. 
Ik 1 ( reci. IcJi-licrx' .C Piulescl.ninl 
tuinv. IV 1 si iu- . Siii.Ii-**. ( in lew .11 

( .nil SI'S I". I ill-' t l|*i| I un \v-.-l*-- 

.lil.-J l.l I’ll- 1 \ I I I HI 1 1*1." 
•III-. Ill- ll"lll W -»Ii *iyr 111 . M -\ . 

i'- .11 ;p.,i. ik-pi in 1 . 

WOLSEY HALL 

Uxfrtid t)X3 «HR 


Books and Prints 


A.ML'K It "AN linUk.S. NIW. OI.I7 l)UI 
Oi I'KINI - lur un> bonks i '."i mull 
I usf wrllc I" OKxAV IiOmKS iu- I’T 

1 Her Aviuiii Kcgu I'jik. No 7 »rk 

L'lly. N V 11(74 

HI-MUNIIIIA 1 XT VI ill .III X 1 lined 
Lilnnrles Pdiighr -- Paul Mlnei 
■ AllAi. l hlehclev lloiur. near New- 

SJ-sri I'Udnell. Hue As 

boor stcxnrii .spfciaUhTA. a«v 

Dili o! prim buoL found Slumped 
eJdie.CcJ cnrelbpe for det-jili. Lutlagc 
Bonks Uelamudr i21. Cckorton. tries 
I'mUKIUF HR in pii-pjutluD. 1 'Uh' 
& jnrh ( Lilcraiure Inetudlrg 1st & 
Lid cJs of III ran: flit'ltt; .SurlOs'd. 
H. Jnmti ; Ktrllng ; Hatdl i Oil her ; 
Dudsw; Film; llru'c* : Jnjce : l.nr- 
re nee ; W. lewis: On ill : Poend. 

Shaw ; -Sliw-i-lh : Dylan 1 hamu : Venn 
A others O'er 1 0 W> lirmv. Pleasr 
■end iAp m stamps Siaoier Nobk. 24 
(j Indwell Koad. London. N.8. 
CATALDCUE of Books on the Far Rail. 
Nndiilds. s-ieecc. history nnd Iltern- 
lune m til able. R J tlouUen. II Uutli- 
■le St real, S.W.L 


SOTHEBY'S 

STREET. LONDON W1 A 2AA 

li 9j 6080 Telegrams: Ablnltio. London W1 

anA « * 1 am - 

SW KN Tl! OF-IME 

5* 0 f? UffiJTreTH CENTURY 

5l| no 20[h fS 1 ™ 8 "' including rare book* or 
*wiun , f 1c “ nB b“lo. woodcut books, 

ffh. I>.*li,h nn t o aMd clironlciM, Iravci 

jE’N*. niodcfn r al i ,ltcraLure * some In flue 
m 3 ". 1505; AiMhrUL^ bo ,9 kB ' elc - including Aesop, 
ft™. r„ 0 «JS " “"“v Exposhio, Augsburg. 1476; 

1620; ilisnrfbtf, ^ r , ar . ,, h}B‘ IMS; Imtanratlo 
Sj^niUe jirtSMft {-‘Mini, Milan, I47S; Tile 
C u r \ Vo, «T/i/ 05 1 j II b. ‘g contemporary morocco: 
4 Atyfi, ] 5i|* ®°ccttccio. Genealagie des 
Hiii “Jd 1335. Tlit 


ISOS-lhOD; ShukcRpeare. fourth folio, 1685; Snulii 
Wealth of Nations, 1776; Sterne. Tristram Shandy, 
1760-67; Tristan et Yseulle, 1554; Vancouver, Voyage^ 
round the world, 1798; 3 fine series of French Books of 
Hours, some illustrated by Geoffrey Tory, senes or 
works by Byron, Chaucer. Coleridge, bidding, Keats 
and ShellCY und publiciitions of the Ashendenc. 
Golden CockercJ, Kclinscolt and Shakespeare Head 
Presses. Cm. (.1 plates J £1 

THURSDAY. 7tli OCTOBER and rollowjng day I p.m. 
at 1 15 Chancers T.une, WC2A IPX (Hodgson’s Rooms) 
Telcplione: 01 -405 7238 „ 

Tho Willis King III J-iiirfli^. Sccond PorUoii 

innuaCKAPiiY and 6 tiulr reh£Rence 

BOOKS „ _ 

the prOpert>- or a gen tk nun. Cat, wp 

MONDAY, 1 1 th OCTOBER and rolloning day at 

anSctensive COLLECTION OF books ON 

TRAVEUEXPI.ORATFON, NATURAL HISTORY 
AND LITERATLTRE RELATING MAINIA 
TO. AUSTRALIA 

Inputting un American edilioh of Burrinalon’i Foyngr I 


(dni, 1 Camnn ' 1J,U orown s tiyttro- 
oil 4^. The ih^Pv.9 aorain i Rhodtae dtscHptlo, 

'otfifli ^Ulerochc* ,7 ?°* 1,1 morocc °i 

h&.S'&h, 1778: • Colonna, 

Sfi?5Sr ifiifiSlL 1 l77i-85 : Dofoe, 


w /J-OJi 1JU1UC, 

vOlblon. 16)3-32; 

Oolilumifti 1 tlrflr 


w anew m a na. name 

'hSIMUPSS 


IN AMI-Rli \, i he llilil-h lli-.ih •.'mile. 
Inc. v-rt l.i-tlniiiun An., cur. “2nd 
SI. N.Y. IMttl. 

Jih'iMi.K niiiiKS htini ihu.* Ci-niuiir* 
Mini l-lrxi Vd Ilium, fur Autumn 
l ui.il.iunt fi-x.,1 : |). M. lUDhanv. 

A. II A.. I*.t» Ikix J. "it -.mil'll. ! v.cv. 

1 1 TKIt AT Li HI:, nnv.lly fli.i ctlllliiiu »r 

llw I'llli an, I •mil t. niiul, ,. { nliiL-Kiu: 

( muuh.in n.utf f. Htlv.— Suln Scull. 2l| 
XLUclIflc Si rut. L»n.lon, .twin -j|)|. 

HLM VINIJL IIS I RDM *.V Kill l.l j S Mill 
nOri-lliHjun il[i« uull.iblc muvily rJI'. 
All,. "I'I mill I.IIC I... 'll -K.l'l fur 
k.lh li-lv Iu Wi lain a II- i.l LI i.i Dll- 
t"Wm Sin II U 111 S JCl Jit 

lit view "iu i.i h. r b"»hx hi mn- vimioi* 
Mun ituuKhi — Ii. I ■ .ia. li ili.uu- si. 

I uiijun. IV l* !. 

mi: unfit; MARK I 1 -Inc " lluakv 
Tor SjIc '" uti-lvly f..l .Xiiililuuii.'ii and 
l »!■ I — jf- 1*' Ini Hi-.'lt. I'Ht vl' 1 . villi' ri 
ropy ll"iTi |h. Ihu iL .Ml.Xd Ml) 
Ltiii-hlev K-ud. LuiiJ.in. Nil t ulll' 
till -4 J J IDtJJ 

VICrultUN ] vliJ«|rul..| XnUiiiirj |i|in 

"f Ilic I'vnlury - -|ln,.l l In : J Ir-'lli 
( '.vrhi-rjne l hi Ik. 24 tk'mk.w I.Jnr. 
J Lit. 111 n. 1 1 vi iv I cl : MU'i.H 
IH.nOU ircrndh ind anJ aniUunilln lxami 
■•n rami .Ak-Ii. nrncr.il inJ ,cli>.|i«> 
Ik-, nlw.iyx in -imk :mj «cu .uniune 

• IntfiiJmii Xunj.iyn k, uri'-jlriiiriiil 
mly. N.. I'XIV .11 p.'r-.cnl hul ,ni.,la- 

liunv kcui r.t s>> ur pjiiiiulii rc'i'ir.ta 
uhciii'i.r jv.ill.inlr -ll-.>n.iiJ I ■ x-vr. H 
r > 11 H i i i h x.ij, 4. I »adan. s i ;i . 
ni.ijTu i.'-j 


LANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Division 14 

HORWICH COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 


f'r.ii, ,-ihil |. 


n-.-iij, fi A 


I). II. I.A1VRKNCE : THF BODY OP 
ODD 47 DDE nu with 17 woodcut* by 
□jrMra WbltchMd. £1 ID Or Sn from 
Thr Ark Picn. It Parada St- PtO- 
fancc. ConimtL 


Appolnlmenl of 

Tutor- Librarian 

A TUTOR LIBRARIAN la rpquln.-d 
aa scon as possible. ApplJnauts 
should bo Chartered Librarians 
and ehould preferably have soma 
loach I rig on perl one a in further 
education. The person appointed 
win be dlreciiy responsible to the 
Principal for the Library Service 
In the Colloge and will maho n 
teaching contribution probably in 
Iho Held c>f General Studios. 

Sal.vry in accordance with the 
Bur-Phtm iF.E.I Scale lor Lec- 
turer Grade I (Cl.230 E2.07b/ 
£2,200 in case of a goad honours ■ 
degree) according lo qualified- j 
Ilona and experience, with aodl- 
llon for teacher training. Trie 
scale la under review. 

Possession ol a University Oogroa 
and/or experience of Library 
adminlelralion would be advan- 
tageous. 

Further Information and applica- 
tion forms may be oblainad Irom 
the Principal. Horwloh Cottage of 
Further Educallon. Victoria Heed, , 
Horwloh, Lancashire, and should 
ba relumed as aoon as passible. 


LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

Our client, a largo iatcrnutiunil 
flnn of accountant* and nj arm ce- 
ment eonsuuuits, hare an i&tcr- 
rsllag poiitEao In ihdr msnjgc- 
meat consultancy and Kiountancy 
library for a young lady Library 
Auburn. Initially her duties w ill 
invulve draJIng with general 
luauiric] and book- ordering. 
Applications aru Invited Irani . 
young ladles aged IH-25. educated 
fa “O " level suradnrd, wtM have 
had some previous fspurtcnce in. 
library work, either public ur 
commercial. . ... 

A starling salary of £21 per week 
will be uttered, sail coiuliriunx or 
servko. in modem ofllces in lire 
City of Loadirn, Include live day 
week, three wceka' holiday and 
lundieort ' vouchers. . 
p tense write, in I be lint uulnnce. 
giving frill iletiltl of #M. t|iinll0- 
caiions and er pc rie lice iu : John 
Silk eld, Position No, 8>l, Doriand 
Reerulloieal AdvertUas Limited, 
I2I-1-II , Weslbpurnd Terrare. 
London wJ. 


V NWP LIBRARY SCHOOL 
. 2SUi ANNIVERSARY 


paper* pit 



McGill UNIVERSITY 

Invites applications for the post of 


of LIBRARIES 

The Director will be expected to provide 
leadership in the planned re-organization of 
the McGill University Library Sysiem. The 
successful candidate will have a status equiva- 
lent to that of a Dean. 

Qualifications : Organizational ability and 
senior-level administrative experience in large 
library systems. 

Position available : June 1- 1972. 

Salary : Open 

Apply lo : Robert E. Bell, Ph.D., F.R.S., Princi- 
pal and Vice-Chancellor, McGill University, 
Montreal 110, Quebec, Canada. 


ACQUISITIONS 

LIBRARIAN 

Tho Group ltvl-iiiM.il ion ( k'tv ' ri-iiii.iiis .1 lil.i'-r r. 
to assume rertuy-Hlliiltty 1 or itiu jrnuisiiie-'i. ' nin- 
login '-.g .in i elae'llic.ilten uf nnw iu.iieil.it. c.l.istrfl- 
nution iu bf U.D C. nod '.nTaloriue vhl'ios .no fiio- 
•.•S'.oil by computer Ab .t inouiLor or n lonni c>1 
'luHlitltJ stall there v.il! itlsa l<n xomn ci'ciji'y .-roth 
ii id .idminislraiivu lesp^nvibllilv 
l ho Inrorm.viion beivlce is ■..tu^rcii »i it. 

(jroiip Technological CoMr-i in .u V*/olx-*.-i Muii-rvti •>• 
Salary will ho t-piiiii!«">suinlo .viiti .it|»/qunlilh .xi-nn- 
«nri ccpYripncn. 

Appl ■ anlb xli-4'ili) fn-r. r .1 V •>* f'M' !!■'••• I ' > •« 
i..m . m h,-..i.i--u| .L'luir . yn Hi-,, sv 

Anri-.- .->1 i-.rlff»i<i fn f'jr> Oi'r-..-'iuir*i till' ■ /, 

GKN Group Technological Centro, 
Birmingham New Road. 

Lanasllald, Wolverhampton. 




GKN - Britain's luigi'St 
h iternauoniil 
linrjineerintj group 


TYNEMOUTH COUNTY BOROUGH LIBRARIES 

LIBRARIAN 

required For professional teem. Salary Cl. 443 (LA Port 2 
or squl valent) or £1.545 (Chartered Librarian) to Cl. 932 
(AP 2/3). For details ol duties and other matters con- 
cerning the post contact Borough Librarian, Centra) 
Library. Howard Street, North Shields. 


WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

Senior Document 
Repairer 

Miscellaneous Grade 6 (E1^Q2-£t,4t8 per annum) . 

Applicants must be experienced document repairers/ 
bookbinders for Ihe above fulMIme post In the County 
Record Office. The successful candidate must be * 
able lo carry out all aspeoia ol archive repair and' 
conservation, and to undertake some eathlbijlon dis- 
play work. A Junior Assistant Repairer Is employed. 
The County Record Office Is ehortly to be re-hou&ed 
In a. nawly designed repository in Warwick, which 
will include a well lighted modern Repal}' Room. , 

The appointment la subject lo N.J.C. conditions find 
to Ihe local Government Superannuation Acts, and 
a 1 satisfactory ihedfcal dertlflcaie wlll .be required.. 
Housing may be; avail able. If required,. for a limited 
period. Assists neb will be given towards removal, 
qxpensei. Salary will be within |he above scale ; 
depending on qualHIcallons and experisnee. ■ V 

Applications on forrrtd (o ba obtained .. from the under- 
signed- must be received not later Hum the. 8lh< 
'October; 1B71. . / . ' : ‘ 


’■ shim Heii, 1 -. - V- r : : i e p cust, 

^ -WARWICK, •: „• Clerk; of, ihe Cauncli.; : . ; 

- ! ■■ ■ I'i • i-.f' '* j:’ v •V'-'"' 1 : f'.j .?!■ 
















1158: TLS 24.9.71 



4fh INTERNATIONAL ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOK FAIR - 27 to 29 SEPTEMBER 


G. KEN CHAPMAN, Limited, 

2 Ross Road, LONDON, S.E.25 

Tha Directors and Stail wish every 
sue csss to the Congress o I the In- 
ternational League ol Antiquarian 
Booksoirors, and to the Interna- 
tional Antiquarian Book Fair. 
Overseas and other visitors are 
iskied lo note that our business ■£ 
now almost entirely postal, but any 
wishing to view may do so by 
appointment 

Telephone : 01-053 4480 
Telegram! : KENCHAP, London, 8 E.2S 


xix & xxth ( I'.M im 

R/viu>: hooks 

nir tilth* tie's iiMiffi 

J O II IN UI’DIKIC 

7 St. [k'lu.LrJ’s How, 
lUtiiibiirgfli 4 
SCOTLAND 

Plume 031-332 1650 



ERIOD BINDERS 


PIMC AfJU ClEWt'H4L DOOKBINDUnj; SPECIAI rsrs 

in iiehackino and old-style hihdino 

33 CORN STREET, BATH BA1 1UP 
LIST ON REQUEST Tel : 4500 


It. Ell A Elf 

All!ll|liJi i:», IllmWili.-i’ - 

l' ll.iilniiiilnii Itnjil I Rrjstiil 
IUIOKS III- 1111 |r>lli In I Kill I'lN 
I t H< II S -lu-.l niti'i. .11 ill .'m inlclr'.tiuK 

lunik.. nl lliii I'Mli ii mm i i« tin- ihcuir 
■ if Illir Cl'IIuIji IMlilll iflii: Vlilir km IllMi in 

ill! cnii m.iilinf li.i is >t i-k'i n iii'il 
I 111 It AKII-s |i| 'IM'lfAHl |i 
I list un i- mi nlHt.i. li 


ELIZABETH KNOWLES 

Anliqiiuriaii «nri tine on 'I hand Dookn 
!ipaDUii!ii in Ari:h.inoloDlC4l Work -i 
Solid for |.l«,t «, Mlsrnllnnooiiv ulin 
aajmrjiiD list of Brinks printer] udurn 
I H'4l Ami l.l'-l 3n Arcli-mnlripy end 
unit'd BiPUjfLt-, 

Janinno Ctiliann. Qu.ikor Lh-ii-. r.irnsliolil. 
Nnw.irk. riwiw £hn|i No.-.- Hill, I'nw- 
field. Tul. i'.'iintillr-m «bi. 


T li i* 

HOfiXAL It 0(1 KN 11(1 i 1 

i Mu I fiurri 

M I yini<i|>t'<ii Il<i:nl I mill., n. N W’.q 
Ml AMI* Nil. II 

fllii«li:ili-<f IpihiLs tii if Iwiilm**. in- iilctii 
Inti lht|i-|ui|| f f | a. Ilirtt- 
lugy 


KEViW’S BOOKSHOPS 
& A11T GAUEIHILS 

• LIAI WAY 

An1i<|iM[iiiii iinil Sivi niiUi.ii ill Ikml <. 

M4|i« -iml I 'null C~»r dyi i i.il j,. innings 
b» t. mi it'ii ip> iron Irish Amu,. 
CA1 ALOIS l.'t:s ON ItHyUKM 


«. li. & G. II. BAY, A.II.A. 

Rare Docks. In'err-atanaJ Book Fair 
fund 56. Sand tor G B. Way's tir 6 i 
unlalapua ol fWe A Oul ol Print BddVb. 

50*clBlW in books an Harm ft 
i ii 0rtl SflniJ ,<Jf ■Potiellel catalogue 


BOOKS FROM GERMANY 

wllliln 2-3 weeks 

Wmso stolid jiMir ,j, j,,, 

„ UHSULA VON KFIOBItlK 
auchhnndlung, KurlQriianuaiiiin 203 
Beilin W1S 

PdV.iblo hi :ltorlli,ig. i ulidon Bunk 
aiTPiml 


HALEWOOD & SONS LTD. 

IUoIm'IIms nine Mi, 7 

37 Frlargate, Preston. Lancashire 

Obi'rjii*,, t I'lnviT'ilii'v. liliuiirs, 

IA-.iIiti. iind 111, -IF Kr|in>Miit:iliu', 
see w in mu, in vint our i-u.-iimr ..iiivk 

R'liikl and lj|irurir< purcii.iM-ii 


at the Europa Hotel, London, W.l. 

NICO ISRAEL 

Old and Rare Books 

Kefzersgracht 539, 
Amaterdam-C. 

Stand 46 

will exhibit a variety of 
interesting and important - 
books on various subjects 


IJNL 4 L HISTORY 

in 

(iltliAi lllUi'AIIY & IfiKI AMI 

tliiitt :l /,//!>, Frin lx 

STANLEY CROWE 

5 Hluoiiisliur.v .Street, 
LONDON, W.L. I. 

Trl : 5X11*3976 
Si'iiliriitlicr 27-29 
Sliiml No. 27 
Inlet iiiilion.il Antiquarian 
Hunk I'nir. 

Fiiiupa IlufiH. Unnlun, W.l 


NIvNltY .SIT- VI'NS. SON & STILUS 

1 1 lii'iu.n I 1 Mur I >,<in, fill 

Antiquarian Uiiiiksflln.t £ 
Publishers 

U fun.trJ Inis i„ //,■„, j \|,-| fiir nf 

I VrMUIfi i 

4 ' I’lw <611116 tune. I .itnlviin. .Surrey 
■SrUI.A!.IVI.S IN AAIKRIC'ANA. ' 
.MAI'S ft 4 1 1 A.SP.S. 


BOOKBINDERS craft and trade 
Work carried out to Individual requirements 

A. & M. WINSTANLEY 

Dsvlzea Road, Salisbury. Wilts. 


: -.uimvguB 

(O . Brollona Burrot^ti Green, nr. Nsw- 
nte'kel. Suflolk. Tel., stotchwoiih 217 


INCA BOOKS 

Pii.stul Denier hi - 
Modern First llclilinii.s 
36 Athnmd Road. Ltmdon, S.E.S 

CdLa logics jsfiiied regularly 


ZENO 

BODhaillarB and Publlshuis 
6, Oenmurk Sires t, Londan, WC2H BLR 
.. , , OI-83B 2622 

Mojam ft Antlquiiruiii. i>|iei lulnlr. gn 

urvaLO. thrf U<r»oh iQiinua.ja uncj Onlmro 
tin Balhonb and Middle Emi|. C.m.ioa mH- 
tbsuad ragulady Also, montiily ihils oi 
booki in Modern 0r u ak Wrlta toi 11 ,. 
elusion an oui Mniling list 
BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Grange Binders for Quick Service 
Specialists In Antiquarian Work 
All bindings undertaken 

r/o 2B0 High Street North 
Manor Park London E12 
Tel.: 01-552 9666 

W. FORSTER j! 

83, V Stamford Hill. N.I6. f, 
Bihlinuniphi A Kindred Siihici-H fj 
Lista on anplicdljnn. f, 


PETER EATON 

Lilies. Weodon, near Aylesbury. 
J a million USED books 
on every subject. 

Tel. Whitchurch 393 
or 01-727 6211. 


Catalogue No. 5 

Bata 8 Inteieoting Bonks fiom 1500 
on a varmiy ol sublets 
sond lor you, cop|- non 1 ; 

J. & J. Clarke. 

Antiquarian Bookarllort 
47 Slriii 1 bridge Road. London St.-il 7UE 
Tei. : 01 650 nnao 


HOLLAND BROS 

The Barn Housb, New Stroel, 
Ledbury, Herefordshire. 

Ledbuiy 2825. 
CATALOGUES OF AKTIQUARIAN 
BOOKS ISSUED 


Deighton, Bell 

STAND 23 

English literature 
Early European Books 
Economics 
Fine printing 

13 Trinity Street 
Cambridge CB2 1TO 
England 
Tel : 0223-53939 


GRANT 

ECOSSE 


Edinburgh 
031 225-4011 


ANTHONY W.LAYWOOD 

Cat. 17 now ready 

English Literature beforu i 860 

Knipton, Grantham, Lines. 


sciknct: & 
i:n(;inhi:kin<; 

t,ATMO(.li:s 
ISSI 1 Kl> 

J. SMOriON, Itinnkhhik p, 
58 Old frivol, Om Iv.im ( ity 


MIIJTARY HISI'ORY 

Old. rinv. mid iniercsliii^ Iwioks ill 
military Itisttm Imupht and sold 

VK.TOIt SDIX'LIFFIl 

The Old Selitxil. \sllml, 
Iturford. Ovnii. 


K. J. BREDON’S 

ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSHOP 
Now at 

70 EAST STREET. BRIGHTON 

Tel. 29832 

CATALO GUE 21 READY EARLY 1972 

VICTOF1IAN S ART HOUVI-AU 
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CLARE WARRACK 
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PETER DA (.WOOD 
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4th INTERNATIONAL ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOK FAIR - 27 to 29 SEPTEMBER 


at the Europa Hotel, London, W.l. 


FINE and RARE BOOKS 

B Catalogues with our specialities free on application : 
87, Illustrating the history of medicine end psychology 
(1,900 Items). 88, the history of exact sciences, techno- 
logy, natural hist. etc. (1,200). 89, on arts (1,200 items) 

WiquBtian Booksellers & Publishers Ml 

B, M. ISRAEL n.v. 1 

H j. Voorburgwal 264. Amsterdam, The Netherlands. !gj§g 

Publisher of " CLlD MEDICA ", a quarterly journal of the 
Intern. Academy of the history of medicine. 

Prospectuses available. 


Fourth International Antiquarian Book Fair 
Stand 22 

FRANK HAMMOND 

Antiquarian Booksellers 

67 BIRMINGHAM ROAD t SUTTON COLDFIELD , 
WARWICKSHIRE 

Fine and Rare Books — Coloured Plate Books — Travel 
Topography and Local History 

CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 
Telephone 021 354 6775 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE 
together with I [.LUSTRATION (ft Engravers) 

toihlc tlorirt and p mil) -turf i U’ll'llc-ailnns. lirul Hd.-cnniuJ) PuNnhtr, 
I huh tilirtlnu. JuvCtUIrM. First lid/rlfim ft while. urrUrdlcnh. 

The PRE-RAPHAfil.lTE BROTHERHOOD 

floiir-frt. BunteJoHrs. Wm. Morrh, Holm, in Ilnur. Ci. F. Wain, rrui 

and BOOK ILLUSTRATION TO DATE 
.. . gathered for private collectors In the best English Aniiqnarian 
fradiuon, and provided in regular catalogues (currently 27, 28, 2‘), ft 30 
-soon 31 — the Pre-Raphaelites), on request, from : 


Antiquarian Booksellers at 44 Theobalds Road. 

Holborn, LONDON WCl 8NW 



VERY TEMPORARILY IN LONDON: 

S.EMMERING 

A. L. VAN GEN OF & Co. t N.V. 

BM.lSRAE1.Ny. 

i from Amsterdam 

AT Tim IN1EIINATIONAL ANTIQUARIAN HOOK I AIR 
1*1 IROI’A HOTEL 


STALLS 8 & 9 


September 27-29 


FRANCIS 

EDWARDS 

LTD 

4MKJUARIAN BOOKStil.LERS 
SINCE 1835 

«4* 

RARE BOOKS 
LARI.Y TRAVELS 
AUSTRALIA 
ATLASES AND MAPS 
naval AND 
MILITARY 
AMERICANA 
ASIA 
ft c . 

Cialowt No 955 now available 
WRITE OR CAIi 

; ** M ARY LEBONE HIGH 
STREET 

I LONDON W\A{ 4AL 
] Telephone 01-933 9221 


JUVENILE BOOKS 

•nun throe centuries. 

F .J?2f, FIr » t |tfUone 
ta S r "f 1 Catalogue 
Q'bbona, 

A".A, P.O.Box 2, Stansted, 
Emm. 


| | STAND NO. 42 p 

3 FINE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS ji 

CHARLES W. TRAYLEN | 

Castle House, h 

49-50 QUARRY STREET, H 

GUILDFORD S 

A printed catalogue of all exhibits is available free » 


Joseph 

Rubinstein 

Berkeley, California 

Leewenhoek Dee 
Galileo Newton 
Piranesi Goya 
Napier Johnson 
De Qulncey Herzl 
Jenson Wallis 
and 

Unpublished MSS 

Fourth International 
Antiquarian 
Book Fair 



I1A|U name known in inilfioiis, mu side .i. ivcll 

IV sv» inside ihc Clmrdi : ;i imiiu- wbidi lus 
mm ■■ minicnius ns\oci;ii-iunH — Tcincr Hill .uni 1 1\ ilc 
3 1 mil II p .*‘ rk : P-^hisin : Meih nili mu ; wH'ulism . ihc 

KiliysWiij.' Hull ; sods* I work ; the pccr.ige. . . 
In “ lluiiiitd Soper— ii hiuisrii|t1iy ”, liniivlns I liomnum ihe .uil.h.»r n.iccs 
ihu inlliiviK'cS niouliling ill c lll.ni. Donald Soper's ' c.ill was i<> peiMi.nL 
oihcn in .tecepi t.’liri.iun di'ieiplc-.hip -nmhing ha- dvllcs-icd him iu«iii 
this course. 


Denholm House Press 


I'ulillcniinn dule : IsIOlImIvm I ■ ' 7 1 
I llu str 8 ted 

Full bound llunlhach 
£2.30 net. 

Mall onltia i please add JO". I p,’p. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
for BIBLIOGRAPHERS 

Entry now open for 

THE FOURTH 
TRIENNIAL 
PRIZE FOR 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Awarded by the 
International League of 
Antiquarian Booksellers 
amounting to USS750.00 
Parhculars of Aniry "may be had 
on application to: Stanley Crowe, 
5 B looms bu ry St rect London, 
Wr.l, or September 27-29 at the 
International Antiquarian Book 
Fair, Europa Hotel, Grosvcnor 
Square, London, W.l. 


Robert Denholm House, 
NuiField, 

Redid 1 1, R|I I 4IIW. 


B. H. BLACKWELL, 
LTD. 

invite overseas 
visitors attending 
the I.L.A.B. 

Congress 
to visit their 
Rare Book and 
Fine Arts Department 
at 

3 a, Ship Street, 
Oxford 


"• T - JANTZIN, 

Tolio^' Llw „ Rd _ 

“Uarlnitaid, Sunsi. 

^ <*11 Stand 30 at Fair | 

pubd - H «« Book*. 

•. Old Lagai dooa. 



Cat. 56 tn preparation : Mod. First EdU*.; 
Signed and Limited Edila.; CoHeeltOn of 
Letters by 2nd World War Writers; 
Beckett's Proust; Cbli. Signed and Limited 
Oalswortliy’s; Conrad's Works, etc- SSmI- > 
lar lists Ifcsuct! monthly., 

PRINTS. MAPS & BOOKS SOLD ALSO 
AT OUR STAND at IS7 PORTOBELLO 
ROAD. LONDON, W.2. anty Sal unlay, 
9.30 a .mV to 4.30 p.m. Catering, to* 
Inland aqd foreign roquiremenil. Trade 1 
welcome. • / -• 

MRS. E. WIirTBSON, 

66 Balmont 1 Atiptfe. : Coefcfoilsff/ UerU. 


Early and Victorian 

Children's Books, Chaj^Bobki 
Gaines/etc, ; . , 

,Wb will' pay ^cod^prtcjW ror_ malarial 

J. McNaughtan, 

3a Haddington Placj, Edinburgh! 
v .. EH7-4M , 

, Tel. J 031-858 B897 


BERNARD M. ROSENTHAL, IHC. 

Booksellers 

E51 PoaLst., Ben FnuiQlaco. Cain. 

■ 94 ton, USA . 

We specialize In medievHl MS8, 
ebrly printed books, ..schplerjy 
works on Ihe Middle Agee, the 
■Renaissance and the Early 
Modem Period. , 

You will find a aeleollori from olir 
-slock at Blend 18, : 


Stand SB 

HOWES 




9 Trinlly Street - • : --- 
. . , , ^HaBUrtgB /. . 

Oatplodued of Void ! fare' - and 
scholarly book? Issued times 
. yearly, t ; 
r sent free on request, . - 


Hear Newport Pai 
Good Books- ecu 








